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Tuær said: Too late! too late! The work 
is done! 

Great Homer sang of glory and strong men, 


And that fair Greek whose fault all these } 


long years. 
Wins no forgetfulness nor ever can ; 
For yet cold eyes upon her frailty bend ; 
For yet the world waits in the victor’s tent 
Daily, and sees an old man honorable 
His white head bowed, surprise to passionate 
tears ' 
Awe-struck Achilles, sighing ‘I have endured 
The like whereof no soul hath yet endured 
To kiss the hand of ‘him that slew my son.’’’ 


They said: ‘‘ We, rich by him are rich by 
more, 

One Aschylus found watchfires on a hill 

That lit Old Night’s three daughters to iets 
work ; 

‘When the forlorn Fite leaned to their req 
Nght 

And sat a-spinning, to’ her feet he came 

And marked ber till she span off-all her 
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* #0, it is late, good sooth, to cry for more. 

The work once done, well done,” ‘uy ay 
* forbear! 

A Tuscan afterward — * 

Over the line of life in ita midway, yes 

He climbed the wall of Heaven, Debeld big 
love 

Safe at her singing, and he left his foes 

In a vale of shadow weltering, unassolled, | 

Immortal sufferers henceforth in both worlds, 


** Who may inherit fext or who shail:match 
The Swan of Avon, and go float with him 
Down the long river of life aneath a sun 


Not veiled and high at noon t—the river of > 


life, rt 
That as it ran reflected allitslapse ° 
And rippling on the plumage of his breast? 


“Thow hast them, heed them; forthy poets 

now 
_ Albeit of tongue: full sweet and majesty 

Like even to theirs, are fallen on evil days, 

Are wronged by thee ot life, wronged of the 
world. 

Look back they must, and show thee thy fair 

“past ; 

Or, choosing thy to-day, they may but chant 

As they behold. 


“*The mother glow-worm broods 
Upon her young, fast tolded in the egg, 


And long before they come to life they shine, | 
The’ mother “ee broods on her shining , 


thought, Phy 
That liveth; but whose lifeishid. Hecomeés, 
Her poet solv’; and lo4. you, he.can seo 
The shining, and he takes it:to htw-breast: | 
And fashions for it wings, that it may fly. - 
And show its sweet light in the dusky w: 


" Mother, O Aother of Our dusk to-day, 


thee? 
Linen iautte cite Glee shuteotieitatedl 


, pi 
What hast: thou Hved for bards to * “we 


EE en St eee id 


. Ms tied,’ ”? te alt | 
Son of to-day, rise up anid answer them: 


What ! wilt thou let thy mother sit om Li 
And crownless? os ev dia oh Tae tlty 
head. 4 st 


She waited for thy birth, she criesto thee, — 


“Thon art the man He dhs bah sete 


d1 


hear, 
To him the mother ries, ‘Than at 












She — thy. mother’s voice {s low : 

“Methought the men of war were even as gods, 

The old men of the ages. Now mine eyes 

Retrieve the truth from ruined city walle 

That; burted it; from carved end curious 
homes, 

Full of rich garments and all goodly spoil, 

Where, having burned, battered, and wasted 
them, 

They flung it. .Give us, give us better gods | 

Than these, that:drink .with:blood upon their 
bends; sg 

For I repent me that I worshiped them. 

O that there might be yet a going up! 

O to forget, and to begin again |” 


Is not thy mother’s rede at one with theirs 

Who cry, '**The work is wine ”? What 
though to thee;*) | 

Thee only, ahould the utterance shape itself, 

O to forget, and to begin. again’’— 

Only. of thee, be heard es that keen cry, 

Rending its way from some distracted heart, 

That yields it and so breaks, Yet list! The 
ery 

Begin for her again, and learn to sing ; 

But first in all thy learniig learn to be. 

I. 118 '@ field? | Then plow it up; resow 

With worthier seed, Is life's ship?’ O heed | « 

The sowthing of thy stars. ‘ Is life a breath ¢ 

‘Breathe deeper; draw! life up from hour’ to 
hour, 

Aye, from the deepest deep in thy deep soul, 


It may be God's first‘ work fs but to breathe, 
“Ant é abysm with drifte’of shining air, 

That slowly, slowly curdle into worlds. 

A little space is measured out to us 

© beer Breathe and grow there- 


—— 
ytd Sor it — 
—46 Wie: } They eaid;: 
A "he.tork is done”; and ist, therefore, done? ' 
i Speak rather to thy mother thus: ** Alb-fair, 


And sorrowful To-day, thy, children set ‘ 
The crown of sorrow on their heads ; their 
"Yous , 

Is liké’to be the loss'of all. We tear 
Lamentins, as of some that mourn tn vain’ 
Loss of high leadership ; but where is le 
That shall be great enough to lead thee how? 


‘Where's thy Poet? Thou hast wanted 
Pb Where? Thou hast i 
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Of musie, acetate 
And sing thee thy, Rew —— Whee 


ot 


















FA king sangonce, | 
nee, ‘My atl eihnt ise 
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' breast, 
And daily — — stream js Yorn, | 
Go up! Go mark the whiteness of thesnow, } 


tinuous welcome, It is 


I have never had 


pas tyuimtey at cap po asters 
yom, 
have again. By the d 


We would be here with God; not there with 
God. 

Make thine abode with us, great Wayfarer, 

And let our souls sink deeper into Thee.” 

Theteare who send but yearnings forth, in 
quest 

They know not why, of good they know not 
what. 


; The unknown life, and strange its stirring is, 


The babe knows naught of life, yet, clothed 
in it" 

‘And yearning only for {ts mother’s breast, | 

Feeds thus the unheeded thing; and as for 
; thee, 

That life thou hast is hidden from thine eyes, 

‘And when it yearns, — knowing not for 
| whag; 

Wouldst fain appease it with one grand, aeen 


» JO¥s | 
One draught of passionate an But wilt 
thou know . 
The other name of joy, the better name, 
Of peace? It is thy Father’sname. Thylife 
Yearns to its Source. The spirit thirsts for 
‘God, 
Even the Living God, 


But “No,” thou sayest, 
My heart is all in ruins with pain, my feet 
Tread a dry desert, where there fs no way 
Nor water.’ I look back, and deep through 
time | 
The old words ¢ome but faintly up the track 
‘Trod by the sons of ‘nen.’ Tle man He sént, 
‘The Prince of'Life, methinks i could: have 
loved | 4 
— pos looked suse Hs doen 24 
—BA— 


J en 


t 


hea He tp not. deed; — 


mee — * at aah —— 


Lake 3 lie Deecender,” leaping ‘bana 
Pure om 5 and, warmed of tropic | 
eat, 


thibtog wiadibta Valais ‘then at Tast 
In & Dead Set abJorbed, as falthi of doubt! f 
But yét the snow —— Hermon’ 

iD Piola toma > 


‘Thy faith is not thy Saviour, not, thy God, 


legen faith waste fruitless — 


wing God is new, end He fe nest, 


ib the night, . —— — — 
And found thyself alone. ‘The st ' 
Therese rep. aeduahea cabana teen =i ion ccna ran. pan eo 


BY T. De WITT TALMAGH, D:D. 


thou love 4.037) ; 25 —— 5 
—ã n in England, I understan are trying to 
* — Aittle in the American, press our 
e glory yy Fin England and They do 
Flatter to dim obltyion — 
— cat lieve that we are — Deon 


out from all. the months and years of. my 
dife as the one most pleasurable. 


— the streets blockaded by 
and the “God bless yous” from 


hundreds of thousands of people will meke 
me feel better forever... , 


I have preached ‘and lectured.sixty-three | 

















The |, 


everybody Lai reads, sermons—I have 


nothing more to say personal to myself. 

Let American commerce lift up its head 
at the prospective demand.on this, aide the 
water for, American breadstuffs. It is 
lamentable, the misfortune of these English 
and Scottish farmers, ‘The perpetual rains 
have desolated them, The fine weather, 
now dawning, comes too late for many of 
the crops. But, while all your sympathies 


merchants this side side, you. will be, ready to 


‘ele —*8 ** Prospect. on your 
eI see, ———— 
yp have been * the. heat, I 


have worn an pica part of every day 
since I have been in England and Scotland. 
Indeed, the weather has been the subject of 
prayer in all the churches, One minister 
in North Wales, a few Sabbaths ago, got the 
wrong place in the Prayer Book, and, to the 
horror of his congregation, prayed for more 
rain; not finding out his mistake till it was 
too late to correct it, But it is a consola- 
tion to, believe that. such a prayer.as that 
will have no effect on the weather. If.a 
man is not enough in earnest to know what 
he is praying about, his. petition is harm- 
less to every one but himself. I would 
have more faith in the downright, upright 


braw weather, and « bit sough of breeze 
that. will dree the stra’ and winna harm the 
heads; but, if ye blaw ns. tearighrivin’, 
_| dletherin’ gale, Like ve been, ha’ing, 


— seen eA see — “ Amen.” 


we have all been 





POLITE. ae 
an epidemic of college disorders. A. part 
of the melodramatic aspect of the case may 
be due to the increasing enterprise of that 
chevalier d'industrie, the sensational press 
reporter, who has here struck a rich vein, 
and draws pay in proportion as he draws on 
| his ; imagination. This irrepressible Andi- 
vidual, out. of the teeming luxuriance.of his 

expels students, creates ‘‘ undergrad- 
uates” for specific occasions, lays unknown 





must be.stirred for the farmers and grain - 











































































































Military School at West Point. Probably 
they have in part suggested and stimulated | 
each other. 

It is not true that oo are dove 
now than formefly. The : 





The spirit is oneof general insubordination, 
and the method is more that of the trades- 
unions, proceeding by contagions, combina- 
tions, and demonstrations. They have 
justly caught the attention and serious con- 
sideration of the public press. 

Now, the young men in our colleges are, 
undoubtedly, the flower of our youth, both 


inevitable that such a vast. body should 
comprise many young men that are worth- 
less and come that are thoroughly corrupt, 
But they are fewer than in other groups, 
The average is high. In general, no more 
honorable and high-minded companies can 
be found, and, when moral and religious in- 
fluences are exerted, no more receptive and 
hopeful soll cou)d be asked. But they are 
inexperienced. They enjoy a freedom from 
personal supervision that to most of them 
is new and tempting. They are séized and 
held by fresh and powerful social bonds, 
They are withdrawn from the regulative 
influences of common life, and move in a 
peculiar world, with its own ideals, stand- 
ards, maxims, and codes of honor. They 
are most of them at an age more impulsive 
than forecasting, more sympathetic than 
considerate, more genérous than just. 

All this is to be remembered, Many of 
their follies are the result not of malice, 
but of thoughtlessness. Young men are 
full of animal spirits and boil over. They 
are drawn by companionships, and go fur. 
ther than they intended. They are seized 
with a sudden impulse, and go likes fly 
into a candle—singed before they thought 
of danger. Or, one young man’s impulse 
drops like a spark into a powder-cask, and 
there comes asudden and general explosion. 
No community is so excitable and uncer- 
tain. These facts need to be borne in mind 
by college faculties, They are, or ought 
to be, lenient to mere freaks of thoughitless- 
ness, They should make a strong distinc- 
tion between technical misdemeanors or im- 
pulsive mistakes, on the one hand, and 
moral offenses and deliberate wrong, on the 
other. Many a fine young man is thus 
saved. In fact, college officers incline tsu- 
ally to err on the hopeful side. Their sym- 
pathies go out for the young men or are 
appealed to by anxious parents, and they 
often hope against hope. They frequently 
retain an incorrigible youth too long for his 
good or that of the institution—it is ‘so diffi: 
cult to judge whether the good or the evil 
element will gain the mastery in him. 
Even then the fond and sometimes blinded 
parent not seldom feels aggrieved. 

The tate disturbances, however, have 
passed beyond individual follies and taken 
the form of riotous combinations and de- 
monstrations. ‘There have been drunken 
assaults on policemen; class quarrels, with 
dangerous weapons, or burglarious en: 
trances; combinations to abuse new-comers, 
with agreements to screen all offenders; 
organized resistances to college regulations; 

deliberately planned insults to college of- 
ficers. The methods are often as objec- 
tionable as the ends. One very serfous 
riot, involving nearly thirty youn “| 
was. organized and led 
had three.months, before been — a 
bad scholarship, and Had remained in town, 
teaching boxing and, it was said, selling 
whisky. Another plot was carried on by 
writing decoy letters with spurious signa- 
tures, and securing an outside accomplice 
to send false statements to the press. For 
these difficulties are occasionally fomented 
by other parties for purposes of their own. 
But, whatever the occasion and the 
method, these epidemics of disorder betray 

a bad condition ‘of affairs. A secular 

journal remarks: 


‘It is evident that there exists vere the 
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mortified and ‘indignant at @ 
brought upon them ‘by the ufWorthy pro- 
ceedings of the few—of the one in ten or, 
it may be, one in twenty. For the sake of 
these good men and true, for the sake of 
anxious parents and inexperienced youth, 
for the honor of good learning, and for the 
hope of good citizenship and good govern- 


in intellect and character. It is, indeed, | ment in the futuré, it seéms indispensable 


that this spirit of lawlessness and insubor- 
dination in the colleges should be met with 
a resolute purpose and a firm hand. Other- 
wise, an outraged. community may well 
complain that their highest educational in- 
stitutions are false to. their primary trust. 

And, first, the young men must be made 
to respect the laws of the land. Many of 
them are men in years. All of them are old 
enough to understand the relations of cit. 
izens. Special exemptions must cease. If 
they break the laws, they must suffer, like 
other offenders. It was,a good and whole; 
some thing for the drunken students in Bos- 
ton, who assaulted a policeman with their 
canes, to spend the night in the ‘station- 
house, and the next morning to take:a ridé 
to court in the “Black Maria.” ‘It was 4 
good thing for another set of college brawl, 
ers to be indicted by a grand jury, though 
they fled from justice. But it is not énough 
to leave these things to.the law, Such men, 
ordinarily, should be removed also from the 


Secondly, it is indispensable that the 
practice of “‘hazing”’that is, of abusing 
new-comers and imposing on the inexpe- 
rienced and unsuspecting—should be finally 
broken up. Parents must be asgured that 
their son shall be the subject of no barbarian 
outrage or humiliating imposition. Gen, 
Schofield, at West Point, deserves the thanks 
of the public for his decided stand; not 
only in punishing the hazing, but in insist- 
ing that the offenders shall be disclosed. 
There is no reason why young men jn col- 
lege, shielding a Wrong, should not be put 
under a pressure, just as they will be in 
after life. Where'the case is serious enough, 
a student may very properly be made to 
take his choice between giving his testi: 
mony and being expelled. The experiment, 
judiciously tried, works well. But, if 
be, West Point can better dispense with on 
whole class at a stroke than .be 
nently baffied and defied .by that false 
honor which fs but a conspiracy against 
order, justice, and protection of the inno- 
cent. 
And, thirdly, it is important that young 
men in the highest institutions of learning 
be trained to habits of subordination to au: 
thority and the observance of the laws of 
gentlemanly intercourse. Instead of ex- 
pecting special immunities, they’ who’ are 
destined to, be leaders of society must 
taught the difference between liberty an 
license. They must, with their education, 
learn submission to rational restraints and 
constituted authority, and form habits of 
decent deportment and temperate speech. 
Affronts to resident citizens, unseemly dis- 
ces of the quiet of a neighborhood, 
It to college officers, are not to ‘be tol; 
erated because done by “students.” Some- 
thing may be fairly conceded to the 
‘ioughtless exuberance of youthful spirits 
and the power of sympathetic excitability; 
but this concession has its limits. Students 
are not in their class-day exercises to make 
offensive allusions to some estimable young 
lady, or exhibit themselves overcome with 
strong drink; proclaim in print the govern- 
mient of some neighboring and excellent 
college, like Williams, to be ‘‘a hellish des- 
potism”; sing insulting songs to an over- 
faithful instructor; nor give horp serenades 
to the principal of some ” yonng ladies’ 
school or some newly-marriéd couple. Our 
‘high ‘fnétitutions of learning wilt have de- 
. rhe 1 p St of the Conky 1 fy ive 
AC: dies, 

















‘honored, ‘so that 


dent with a bottle, or holdings 
carousal, seasoned with — —— 
or disturbing the sick at midnight with a 
“‘horn serenade” may lift up their wails to 
the breeze, re-enforced, perhaps, by the sens- 
ational reporter, the unwise fether, or the. 
malcontent alumnus; but honorable and 
studious young men wil] know where to re- 
sort, judicious parents will ‘kndw where to 
place their.sons for safety (physical, intel- 
lectual, social, and moral), and ‘‘ Wisdom 
shall be justified of her children.” 
DaRTMouTH CoLLze, 
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LONDON IN CHARCOAL. 


Tv. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 

Lmavine these dinners and clubs, we will 
look in upon that remarkable group in liter- 
ary London known as the Pre-Raphaelites, 
Neatly a quarter of a céttury ago 'a few 
workers in art took themselves apart from 
their fellows, and devoted themselves ag 
wholly to their work as.a body of monks to 
their religion. They saw:that success was 4 
jealous God. These painters had come to 
understand that.the ‘glory of the old mas- 
ters in art was not to be' found in following 
courts or fawning upon the wealthy. They 
refused to exhibit their pictures in public 
places or to advertise their work in that 
way. They refused to run after the public. 
They said: We, will teach the public to run 
after us. And they.did. They sought to re- 
vive the glory of old. Roman art, and, in 
derision, they were called the Pre-Raphael- 
ites. They have’ kept that name. They 
have made it respectable, honorable, and 
y artistic London and 
Pre-Raphaelite London are nearly synony- 
mous names, 

It seems to me that there is something very 
grand and dignified in that kind of reform 


owhich begins:at ‘home and works at‘ home; 


that acts from within, and not frown without. 
These men did not say: You are wrong and 
we are right. I have never yet heard any 
of them find fault with other artists or 
workers in any line, whether coming from 
America or elsewhere. They go on silently 
in their own course, and are content to let 
the world go by the other way, and leave 


‘the result to Time—to God's first-born. 


They will tell you that all. men who work 
hard certainly do their best, and that, if a 
man fails to reach his high aim in art, it is 
only a matter of pity and regret, not a sub: 
ject of reproach or derision, as we. too 
often make it in America. They say that a 
man bas as good a right to paint a picture 
and fail, or write a book and fail, as he has to 
open a bank or establish a corner grocery 
and fail. And, indeed, I should say he hag 
a great deal better right; for in this failure 
he involves only himself. 

This association, if it may be called such, 
has no laws or rules, save their unalterable 
and undivided devotion to art. There ig 
nothing whatever that binds them together, 
save this common fealty and:their long and 
unbroken friendships. They‘are mach like 
making the' journey of 
n travels ‘alone; ‘yet, 
, hiatés, and habits, they 
y same cool 
river at night, resting under the w of 
the same great rock at noon. For my part, 
I regard these men and women as very 
good and great persons. I esteem them not 
altogether for their work; but largely for 
their example. They have said that art is 
above trade, and they, have proved the truth 
of their, profession, . But they Jisve_really 
done a great deal more teach and 
profess. Nearly every eminent name in 
painting, poetry; or romance. of. to-day is or 
has been connected with this. noiaelessiand 
renowned school. If. amy: women living 
has touched a loftier strain tham:Christing 












‘Rossetti, I have got heard her song. © If any 
man, dead, has thrilfed! sién’s hearts 
—— — ii whiten hide T Qo 
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Tao fain of the young year flushes, 
From bud to flower, from flower to fruit; 
And fruitand flower are gold and fire, 
And the oat is heard above the lyre. 
And the hoofed-heel Satyr crushes 
The chestnut burr at the chestnut root.” 


Let us forgive in some sort the nakedness 
of this man who has stripped off his coat to 
give us such work ag this. Let us forgive 
the dirty hands of the hermit, who lives on 
roots and water, in order to be thus near to 
Nature. 

As. Lord Byron taught us the depths of 
Saxon sentiment, so this man teaches us the 
boundless possibilities of Saxon expression, 
, the boundless possibilities of the new Saxon 
tongue. 

As for Christina Rossetti, she always 
seemed to me like asad, sweet Madonna, 
that had conie and sat down before me from 
out the dim ages of the East. Looking into 
her great, full, tired Italian eyes, with their 
touch of tenderness peculiar to her poetry, 
I always think of her ‘‘ convent threshold.” 
The lover has, at last, returned to his beau- 
tiful love. They meet at the door of the 
convent. Hetakes her hand; but, as she lifts 
het face in the moon, he sees she is no 
longer beautiful. Looking in his eyes fond- 
ly, with lifted face, she says: 


“ You ask me where my beauty is gone? 
It tarries, veiled in Paradise.” 


I believe in the Pre-Raphaelites thoroughly 
—in their work and their example. There 
they sit like a green island in the great sea 
‘of London. The strong tide of commerce 
swells and breaks about them; but they go 
on with their works of art, quietly and un- 
disturbed. 

Now you are not to imagine that London 
is an artistic city, given over to art and lit- 
erature, aé is Venice, or Florence, or old 
Rome. On‘the contrary, London is a colos- 
sal shop, full of wealth and vulgarity. 
“What a splendid city to plunder!” said 
the great Blucher, as he rode down; her 
populous streets, splendid with wealth. 
No, London is a commercial city. She is 
strong and ugly and coarse, and as black 
as an American citizen—of African descent. 

The elements, Nature, all things, save 
the great sea that surrounds her, seem to 
set an iron front against the arts in England. 
With a chill and sulky climate; without 
mountains to ‘speak of in all the land, or 
plains, or rivers, or forests; without the 
mighty march of the seasons such as'salute 
‘us here and thrill and stir us, and pass be- 
fore us in perpetual panorama, the marvel 
is that she has done anything for art or lit- 
erature at all. 

But England, unlike America, nurses and 
nurtures literature, as if it were a rare, 
rich tropical plant, that might perish from 
the earth. ‘Nearly all the eminent literary 
men of England have at least been offered 
titles or pensions. Her Majesty, the Queen, 
did my profession the honor to say to me 
that she thought more of the little book 
she had written than the great crown she 
had inherited. 

The glory of a country is its authors, 
said Dr. Johnson, and England well under- 
stands it, I have been calculating how 
much money the people of the United 
States pay England annually for the priv- 
flege of visiting the tomb of Shakespeare. 
The sum is something enormous. We sow 
and scatter money enough every year 
around the shrine of Avon and on the way 
thither to sustain the most magnificent 
school of art in the:world, It has occurred 
to me to suggest to my country, as a matter 
of business, to try to grow a William Shake- 
b\speare of their own. I would recommend 
that we give him countenance and support 
enough to keep him at home, let him die 
here, be buried here, and then have the peo- 
iple.of the other,side cross-over and visit our 
tomb. I think it would pay! pay!! pay!!! 
But, seriously, when the great poet comes, 
bhe-will come with his alphabet complete. 
Possibly he will drawl through his nose; 

























































‘Put T think not. If pérmitted to prophesy, 
I should say that no cities of New England 
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or any city reaching up and down the cold 
and commercial’ Atlantic seacoast shall be 
permitted to dispute for his birthplace. I 
should say, when our great poet comes, he 
will come nursed at the breast of Nature; 
he will come from the great Middle West; 
he will come with the rush of mighty rivers 
and the sound of stormy forests will fill hia 
songs. 

England’s poetry, unlike that of the 
Greeks, is a bookish, booky poetry. This 
is necessarily so. She has not the book of 
Nature, and must draw from the books of 
men. She cannot climb higher than the 
ladder by which she climbs. England un- 
derstands this most perfectly, and she panta 
for something new. She thirsts for some 
new source of inspiration, something not 
smelling of the lamp; but something fresh 
and strong and strange. Homer is immor- 
tal; but England says we do not need a 
‘second Homer. She says to the new Ameri- 
‘can poets: Lean your ladder not against the 
clouds, but against the solid Rocky Moun- 
tains, and climb there. England has done 
‘grandly; but she can do no more from the 
books of men. You cannot, by any system 
of hydraulics known to the world, raise 
water higher than its fountain-head. Lon- 
don has touched her topmost limit. 

But down the slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, at the source of the great rivers, 
the roomy Plains for » playground and the 
everlasting Peaks to support him, the 
mighty new singer of a new world shall 
come, fragrant from the soil, fresh from the 


heart of Nature, for Nature’s God has said 
it. 





OLD MAIDS’ PARADISE. 





BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
x. 
HALF-MABT. 

Tuer summer is going fast, like youth, 
first love, or hot waffles. 

Elf Purchase gives utterance to this dar- 
ing and dignified sentiment, one silver 
morning. Elf has stayed on after the party. 
Two guests at a time constitute the wildest 
dissipation in Paradise. When Elf first 
came, she quoted Emerson— 


“ Only two in the Garden walked, 
And with snake and seraph talked”— 


and felt a little in the way, as the serpent 
must himsclf, she said, to begin with. But 
to stay in Fairharbor is as ‘easy as sinning. 
Effie stayed. To-morrow she can stay no 
longer. Mary and Corona, Puelvir and 
Matthew Launcelot will celebrate her last 
day among them. What shall they do? As 
I said, it is a silver day. At least, it is a sil- 
ver morning. 

The fog-bell has tolled all night. In the 
bursting of the dawn it is tolling still. I 
should ‘not say this, either; for the dawn 
cannot burst ina fog. It steals, it sifts, it 
saturates; it scintillates by and by. EIf 
watches it luxuriously from the Old Maid’s 
Paradise, turning idly on the pillows, with 
the muslin curtain pushed and thrust behind 
her, like a fragment of the fog itself. Tif 
is young and happy. She is sure the fog 
will lift. She calls out, merrily: 

“Girls! Oht girls!) We'll have a moon- 
light row. I’U row. That’s what we'll do 
to celebrate.” 

Mary asks if they shall begin that minute; 
but Elf hardly hears the severe rejoinder. 

The fog does not lift like this at Gride’s 
Farm or Wolchester. She is passionate 
‘ with ecstasy. She is swept into the feeling 
of the morning. Her young eyes impetu- 
ously summon the hidden world. 

Slowly now, then more swiftly, to her 
sweet autocracy it comes obedient. The 
huge gray, dense, depressing mass on 
which she looks, lightens imperceptibly at 
first, and with inimitable delicacy—more 
like the change of color on a girl’s brow 
than like any other transformation that we 
know. Flushes of gold, silver, crystal, 
and of gold again, shoot over the illumin- 
ated mist. It palpitates with life. The 
chilly gray has quite P deme like a body 
slipping from a soul. Sti 
is to be seen—nothing but the mystery of 





struggling day. It is the old miracle re- 


wrought. Darkness was upon the face of 
the waters. But God said: “Let theré be 
light.” As one watches, the deepening 
color heaves gently, like a woman's 
Who but a woman could battle so with Fate 


to keep her veil about her? See how mute’ 


ll, as yet nothing ’ 





“of —ãS oP blue core ‘above, 


she stands, but haughty too, defended with 
a sweet defiance! And now how graciously, 
with ‘what a glamour will she ‘yield! ‘For 
the time has come; the sun ; the morn- 
ing ts imperious. 

And now 2 beautiful transparence’ strikes 
and stirs the vei! which ‘was’ fog,’ which) 


‘was mist, which was light, which was 


color, which is no longer any of: these, 
but a garment of spun glass, such as queens: 
wear at their crowning. And, quivering 
behind it, the young world lifts her head. 

“There is color now upon the sky; upon 
the green, reluctant shore; upon’ the drip- 
ping cliffs, that are ruddy and rich of hue. 
These show themselves in moods at first, 
uncertainly. Sleider Outlines of the tallest 
masts pierce through. Theu the sails—gray, 
black, tan-color, and spotless white—define. 
themselves, shading, as if hit with a huge 
blender, from dark to light. Overhead are 
lakes and pools of burning blue. The Har- 
bor is alive with vessels. ‘They turn their 
heads, and step out confidently into the still 
lingering mists. They appear and disap- 
pear mysteriously as they go. The waves 
touch the feet of the cliffs with a gentle 
sound. The water will be clean and clear. 
The wind is low; the sun ts high; and 
now clouds flit, but the mist is gone. Only 
still from beyond the Great Red Light, that 
has watched all night, the fog-bell strikes 
the warning of the off-shore fog no har- 
bored eye can gee. 

“It gives me a singular feeling always,” 
said Mary, ‘‘to hear that bell tolling on a 
perfectly clear day.” 

“It is not clear to the bell,” replied 
Corona. ‘Safe people do not see dangers.” 

“If you moralize, I shall. take the noon 
train,” said Effie. 

‘‘ A silver morning is apt to make a gray 
day,” pursued Corona, dreamily, from the 
hammock on the piazza. ‘Oh! tell me 
what is there like it? I think it would be 
impossible to be wicked or restless or mis- 
erable or rebellious, on a gray.day in Fair- 
harbor.” 

Corona was right about the gray. Noth- 
ing could possess a calmer charm. The 
gray days are the mesmerists pti sea and 
summer. The pearance 
8 cer- 
tain mystery, like the concealment of an- 
otherocean, ‘the waters that are above the 
waters” still remaining. The hot, direct 
power of the sun is slowly baffled. The 
occupants of Paradise steal dut, at first well 
protected from a fire which they do not 
find; for, suddenly, as they stand clustered 


‘under their bright umbrellas and shade- 


hats, to dare the morning glare upon the 
white cliff, there isno sun to dare. Soft 
clouds, pearl and ash color, are running into 
each other’s arms. The heavens are a ten- 
der shield above them. The feminine mood 
of the receptive and reflective water turns 
swiftly pale and neutral. The rocks take a 
deeper hue upon their steel and iron cheeks. 
Dark shadows creep along the fresh-cut and 
no longer brilliant grass. Shapes of shad- 
ows, too, pursue each other up and down 
the beach, left broad by the retreating tide. 
Sea and shore and sky are fall of “middle 
tones.” Only the unaccustomed eye could 
call this the negation of color. To the 
lover of the gray days, the repression and 
the passion and the power of tint and shade 
are intense. 

The three women doff their useless hats, 
and, with foreheads bare to the low, keen 
eastern wind, wander away the morning 
long, over the beach, the hill, the Point, 
the rich and rugged shore, getting them- 
selves as much tanned as possible—“to keep 
up the values of the picture,” Elf said. 
Even Matthew Launcelot approves the 
absence of the August sun, and seems to 
extend a dignified recognition of its cour- 
tesy to Heaven, though plainly feeling it ‘no 
more than he deserves. He looks over 
Mary’s shoulder with a critical air when she 
flings herself down in the great huckleberry 


‘pasture on the ridge, to read what Byron 


and Celia Thaxter, Wordsworth, 

Cornwall and Jéan Ingelow will say about 
the sea. Matthew Launcelot was in some 
haste to accompany the ladies this morning, 
for Puelvir said the Raspberry Man’ was 
driving down the road. Matthew Launcelot 
proves ‘himself peculiatly skilled in eating 


breadt. | nucxleberries off' the bush. “This exciting | 


incident delights the little company. Who 
would thik’ of anything “inore grave to· 


the 





‘day? ‘Wordsworth sind Jetn — may 


stay in the ‘thicket, and ‘be “ intense” “4 
‘“enrnest ” by themselves. 

“The gray day does not live long. In ita 
stead’ there begins ‘to creep’ up into the’ 
hucklebérry pasture; a soul‘and a sense un · 
known til! now to the August shore. Elf 
cies that this is a new page in the Poem 
of Fairharbor, ‘and she wifl never go home 
till she has found out what it means. 

“It means the Indian Summer, by and 
by,” said Corona, slowly. 

The wind has shifted a little. It trembles 
from the southeast to the south. There is: 
still a dash of salt in the air; but theair and, 
the dash are gentle. The gray day has 
grown gold as Florida. Up here on the 


‘hill, it seems peculiarly, pungently sweet, 


and the Harbor, lying ‘below, seems to be 
blossoming and odorous, like a foreign 
flower they have never seen before. A 
breath of fog exhales from one knows not 
where—thin, warm, and shifting; scarce 
enough to jog the fog-)ell gently now and, 
then. 

“* As if it were calling the sailors to din- 
ner,” suggests Elf; ‘‘ but usually I think it 
is burying them all.” 

The water as she speaks becomes bright 
—a blur of light. It is too bright to be 
watched. Down on the rocks, ladies in red | 
jackets lie reading lazily beneath Japanese | 
umbrellas. The wind strengthens. Even) 
Celia Thaxter’s pages will not keep their 
poise in Mary’s hands; for Mary will be-! 
gin to read, and Elf will walk, and Corona 
will go with her. Even Matthew Launcelot 
partakes of an extra course of blueberries, 
for the day has struck a key to which the 
nerve must start and vibrate. 

The cattle browsing on the Point are cut 
clear against the sky. The beach is still 
bare and warm. Shoreward the water is a 
vivid green. At times the sky and sea have 
an indefinite, achromatic appearance, 
neither blue nor gray nor white—a fusion 
perhaps of all.’ A mullein at Corona’s feet 
has died, and stands brown, stiff, sere, and 
stark againat the perspective of the Point. 
Flocks of swallows beat the air. They are 
flying southward. They settle on the roofs 
of Mr. Fisher's barn, on Mra, Rowin’s dead 
‘cornfield, on the rigging of the little yacht 
the summer people have anchored off the 


Cove. 

Yardown, the ‘Bea Gull” moves 
about her mooring, with the skiff at her 
side. The skiff looks like a baby. The 
dingy city, too, seen from this hight, looks 
small and far and fair. The fishermen’s 
homes have a ceftain radiance in the idealiz- 
ing air. ‘The Old'Maid’s Paradise seems to 
nestle confidingly against the summer sky. 

Corona, beneath her breath, says “There 
is time yet, time yet,” as they clamber down 
the hill, and wade the yellow sand of the 
upper beach, and leap the stone walls, that 
everybody, including the picturesque cattle, 
feels at liberty to tumble down and cross, 
and so come slowly home, to find Puelvir’s 
chowder as perfect as her temper, though 
the dinner-bell rang wildly toward the hill 
an hour since. 

Ah! then, how luxurious the colors of 
the shaded, silent house. Delicious to 
get out of hot beach-dresses and down 
into the surf before the chowder, and come 
to dinner with long, disheveled, undried 
hair for which no one shall apologize, and, 
in the unbelted white wrapper, or the cool 
and dainty dressing-sacque, wander about 
the free, delightful, manless house. 

“How perfect to be three women—to be 
four women by yourselves!” cries Elf. 

The fog does not return with the after- 
noon; but the golden weather lives. There 
is a moon to-night, after all. Elf can have 
her row. 

The “Gull’s Wing ” is drawn in, after the 
early tea, and comes leaping over the full 
tide, between the rocks, impatient to be 
gone. Matthew Launcelot {s unanimously 
left athome. Puelvir comes down to help 
them off. She stands, gaunt and strong, 
against the sky, as the boat bounds out, 
obedient to her mighty push.” The delicate 
women look small'to her, as she looks down, 
She thinks how fine the sky, and that the 
dishes are not done. She thinks Miss Coro- 


‘na’s beach-dress must be washed next week, 


and that the Harbor has a pretty look against 
light-house reef. “Perhaps she ‘wonders 
he Pipe tee Bore Ant 
‘tea-things on’ 


were to “'do* the: 





— Perhaps: her — — takes a 
high flight, and ina dream of ecstasy ‘she 
sees herself sailing, by moonlight too,'in her 
best bonnet, with the Raspberry Man: 

‘The boat bounds out. ‘ 

Puelvir, when the dishes are done, sits 
faithfully, behind her maroon and indigo 


curtains, to watch it, lest it’ overset. -Mat- 
thew Launcelot sits beside het. He, too, 
watches the boat. Now and then he rans 
his tongue out swiftly, and in again, in 
‘an embarrassed ‘way, pectiliar to Matthew 
Launcelot when suffering from repressed 
excitement or disappointed aspiration. He 
makes no other comment upon the fact that 
he and Puelvir were not wanted. - 

“The sky,” says Puelvir, presently, 
aloud, “looks like them old-fashioned 
Chiny pinks.” 

Matthew: turns his head, confidingly, far 
upon one side, to hear her. He is not sure 
whether he understands Puelvir. 

And still the boat bounds out powerfully; 
for Elf does not row very long. When she 
has all but twiceupset the ** Gull’s Wing,” 
cracked a blade, lost a thole-pin, and trailed 
her overskirt pathetically through the shin- 
ing water, she relinquishes the oars to Coro- 
na’s practiced grasp. The sun is going, 
and the Lights come out. Already the Moon 
lies pale, with her chin upon the hill. But 
between her and the waiting Harbor still 
rest the flushes of the sky. 

**T never can talk when the sky is pink,” 
observes Elf. And Mary, leaning languid- 
ly against the stern, clasps her hand behind 
her head, and quotes, beneath — 

“A rose-cloud dimly seen above, 
Floating through heaven's blue depths away ; 


O sweet, fond dream of human love, 
For thee I may not pray.” 


“Why, Mary!” says Corona, softly. ‘I 
did not know anybody in the world but my- 
self, said that when the sky is this color,” 

“Why, I always have!” cries Elf, “ever 
since I was a little girl. I thought every- 
body did. I thought it wasa general way 
of praying—like a litany.” 

But now the rose has faded, and soft 
brown tints steal over the bay. Every ship 
hasa shadow. Every shadow leans to the 
western shore. Dim forms of sailors on 
the dimmer rigging, make unseen prepara- 
tions for a night of safety and of sleep. 
Pleasure-boats glide by most quietly, A 
faint light (of which Mary notices that it is 
tinted like the tear-vessels of Cyprus, and 
will ask nobody’s pardon, since Elf said 
that the sunset was like a Turner), a thin 
light begins to touch the mainmasts of 
the tall schooners and the forehead of the 
‘headland nearest to the unsheltered sea, It 
is the hour of the moon. 

Still Corona rows steadily, and the boat 
bounds out. She rows against the wind. 
They will come home easily. Nobody is ~ 
‘afraid, though the line of schooners thins a 
Jittle and the sailing-parties have all drifted 
in. They row in.a.path.of flame and will 
fellow the } moon, The shores 
look denser on either hand because of the 
glory in which they glide. Yet a wonder- 
ful distinctness touches certain details. The 
roof of the Old Maid’s Paradise glitters 
sharply, and Elf declares she can see the 
last wild roses on the bowlder, and asks, as 
if in confirmation of her statement, what 
sight‘on earth so delicate aga wild rose 
seen beneath the moon? And now they ap- 
proach the Great Red Light. 

There is something so impressive in the 
vicinity of this Light, that they cannot talk 
about it. Corona lifts her sparkling oars, 
and the three women drift for a while in 
silence at its solemn feet, between the haven 
and thedeep. Presently, in a sweet voice, 
to alow, monotonous air, Elf begins to sing: 
“ away! away! till the shore dies oat, 

Tull the waves and * ce wacresne us only! 
On to the bounds of 
Where the shades Sb tae Anchand igh ots eaidty, 


Alone on the terrible waste with God ! 
The broad waves stretch where the sight dies ach- 


ing, 
And the stars swing lke lamps im the Judgment Hall 
On the eve of the Day of the Last Awaking! 


“ We shall tread no more on the hills of earth, 
We shall look no more ype eer eee 


Wo wil ido dike — 

a vor 

To break E— —— 
on i the sea @ ours, is ours forever |” 


As the last long, exultant notes die upon 
the lighted air; Corona utters ‘swift éx- 





‘Glamation and pulls sharply on her larboard 


* oar, 








4 


A terrible shadow looms above them. 
An instant, and they had struck a huge old 
fishing schooner that iscoming in. They 
look up at her timidly. The ‘‘ Gull’s Wing” 
quivers in the ripple from her mighty sides. 
The color of the vessel is black. Her sails 
are dingy and old. She is heavily weather- 
beaten. Her crew, seven or eight in num- 
ber, cluster on her deck. They are singu- 
larly silent, Corona thinks. As the prow 
steps solemnly by and glides away, the 
vesse]’s name shows distinctly, beneath the 
moon, 

Elf begins to sing again, lightly this time: 

“4 sailor's wife a sailor's star should be!” 
But Corona interrupts her, with an awe- 
struck cry: 

“Oh, girls! Oh, hush! Look there!” 

She points upward, where in the shadow 
the flag hangs low above the perfectly 
silent crew, 

“* The flag,” whispers Corona, “és at half- 
mast,” 

But Elf and Mary do not understand. 

**They put it at half-mast when some- 
body is dead. They have come home from 
the Banks, and left one of the boys behind. 
See! How still they are! They will sail 
like that the length of the Harbor. And— 
people are watching—to see them come in. 
And—for a while nobody can tell which it 

is. Only that one is gone! Oh! girls, let 
us go home!” 

They turn and drift toward home. The 
black vessel keeps still beyond them, carry- 
ing her speechless crew. Oorona moors the 
Gull's Wing,” and the three women go into 
the blessed cottage, which sends no dear one 
down to the terrible sea in ships. They 
think: There, indeed, is Paradise, where 
death is not. 

Out in the moonlight the vessel keeps on 
her solemn way. Watchers on shore come 
to the rocks with glasses, to read her name, 
it is so light. 

It is not till morning that the message 
comes from poor little Zero, who tries to 
play with Matthew Launcelot, but finds that 
is a thing which cannot be done when fath- 
ers die. 

Puelvir puts a white face through the re- 
luctant door of the happy blue bedroom, 
and, hesitating and stammering with her 
usually clear words, she says: 

‘*Miss Corona,. dear, the ‘Ella B. 
Rowin’ come home last night at half-mast; 
but she left the mate—at Georges—in the 
fog. Folks told her so sudden—they had 
ought to be—ought to be—sold—to the 
RasPBERRY Man! She was helpin’ Miss 
Jacobs, for she was overdrove on a frilled 
petticoat for a lady up to the hotel, and it 
was late. This man come in and told her: 
‘ Your husband's drowned at Georges’—just 
like that. She’s been that bad all night she 
talks of you consider’ble, and the boy says 
his sister says: Won't you come over right 
away?” 

— — — — 
OHIO’S GREAT STUMP SPEAKER. 
BY PRESIDENT JOSEPH TUTTLE, D.D, 


My first sight of Mr. Corwin was in the 
summer of 1840. My first knowledge of 
him was through his celebrated rejoinder to 
“‘the late General Crary, of Michigan.” 
This occurred some time during the previ- 
ous winter and was extensively published. 
The humor of the speech was so genuine 
and the hit so pat that the Democrats en- 
joyed it about as much as the Whigs. 

I was at the time a member of the Junior 
Olass at Marietta, and heard a considerable 
part of this speech declaimed by my class- 
mate, Lowry, an incomparable mimic, who 
had labored with a zeal worthy of Garrick 
himself to render the piece with spirit. 

Never did that old chapel resound with 
such shouts of laughter as that day when 
the declaimer got off the very speech which 
was then exciting the merriment of the 
nation. When with irresistible mimicry he 
repeated the passage describing the valiant 

Crary. flanking the watermelon-patch and 
plunging his'sword into the bowels of a 
great watermelon, we stamped and roared 
and laughed with a heartiness that. would 
have done no discredit to the noisy body 
that heard the speech originally, I am sure 

that, if Mr. Corwin himself had been in our 
chapel, he could not have heard it aa soberly 
* himself delivered it. 

erence to this speech of Mr. Corwin 
recalls the fact that in the summer of 1948 1 





THE; INDEPENDENT. 
— — —— — — — — —— 


I was riding in the stage-coach from Cum- 
berland. to Columbus, with: nine gentlemen 
in the coach. There were some hardships 
connected with these long rides, as ¢om- 
pared with travel in.a modern palace-car; 
but, so far as genuine entertainment is con- 
cerned, the former far exceeded the latter. 
Yesterday a gentleman told me that he had 
traveled in a Pullman from Indianapolis to 
Philadelphia without a single conversation 
of any interest with any one, not even the 
porter! But in the days when nine people 
“live enough to travel” were packed in 
one coach, to be together for two or three 
days and nights, such protracted silence 
would have. been impossible. The hand-to- 
hand tussle of politicians, the narratives 
of travel, the humorous anecdote or the 
tragic, and even the combination to play a 
joke on a fellow-traveler all came in to 
relieve the tedium which must otherwise 
have been intolerable, 

As I was saying, in 1843 nine gentlemen 
were packed in one coach to cross the Alle- 
ghenies from Cumberland. One of the 
number, a steamboat captain, was the life 
of ourcompany. One of the party had re- 
lated the story of ‘‘Tom Corwin and the 
late Gen. Crary,” and the Captain apologized 
for supplementing the story. He said that 
shortly after Corwin made the speech he 
(the Captain) was returning to Cincinnati, in 
a coach full of gentlemen, who were entire 
strangers to each other. In the course of 
the ride he told the anecdote, with which 
Washington was then quite convulsed. He 
described Corwin, whom he well knew, and 
his matchless drollery as. a speaker. He 
also spoke of Gen. Crary’s attack on ‘‘Old 
Tip,” as that year everybody called Gen. 
Harrison, and repeated passages from Cor- 
win’s reply. The little packed audience in 
the coach was intensely amused, as was 
shown by peal after peal of laughter. The 
Captain said he himself was occupying a 
front seat, facing his audience, and. he 
noticed that a gentleman on the back seat 
seemed peculiarly amused, and that as one 
part after another of the anecdote was de- 
veloped he fairly roared with laughter. If 
any explosion of the.merry laughter ex- 
ceeded the one where the valiant soldier 
shed the blood of that watermelon, it was 
when the Captain referred to the biting 
sarcasm with which, the next day, John 
Quincy Adams spoke of ‘‘the late Gen. 
Crary, of Michigan,” 

‘Well, when the merriment had spent 

itself,” aaid the Captain, ‘‘ the most.amused 
hearer I had gave another roar, and said: 
‘Gentlemen, I have the honor to introduce 
myself to you as the late Gen, Crary, of 
Michigan!’” 
Those who have traveled in the old stage- 
coach need not to be told that this introduc- 
tion did nothing to diminish ‘‘the pleasures 
of the occasion”;- and the jovial militia 
officer became the hero of the rest of the 
trip and proved himself worthy of the 
honor. 

I have sometimes been asked how the 
great stump-speaker of Ohio compared with 
some of the famous political speakers of 
our day, With Mr. Clay I cannot compare 
Mr. Corwin, for I only saw him speak in 
1842, at the Broadway Hotel, in Cincinnati, 
when he was on his way to the Dayton 
barbecue. The nearest point I could get to 
him, except as he left the steamer, was so 
far off that, whilst I could see him gesticu- 
late, I could not hear his voice. 

In some respects the last campaign pro- 
duced no greater favorite than Col. In- 
gersoll, His speech at the Soldiers’ Re- 
union at Indianapolis is one which in its 
popular effect was. not equaled last. year. 
And yet my belief is that even the passage 
in which Ingersoll refers to the soldiers who 
died—a passage wonderfully eloquent and 
placarded extensively in great letters all 
over the country—could have been matched 
with passages from Corwin’s. speeches in 
1840 and 1844. [heard him speak to an im- 
mense crowd at Zanesville, several hours, 
in 1844, and one burst of, eloquence I can 
never forget. He was describing the en: 
croachments of the Democratic, party, and 
warning the country of the inevitable 
results of the policy then pursued in regard 
,to Texas. It was not mere eloquence. It 
was prophecy, The words of that day 

ing the startling scenes which in due 
time unfolded themselves in, connection 





] with the annexation of Texas, the Mexican 





War, the admission of California, and 
finally the Great Rebellion. 

Often hearing ‘‘Tom the Wagon- 
“Black Tom,” or ‘‘Tom Corwin,” as he 
was variously and fondly called, and in 
some of the most remarkable of his efforts 
on the stump, marked as they were by end- 
less variety, freshness, humor, pathos, 
scorn, illustrated by a person and face 
which were themselves unmatched for the 
orator’s uses, and a voice of amazing com- 
pass and flexibility, I must be allowed, to 
cleave to my first love, and pronounce Mr. 
Corwin the greatest stump orator whom it 
has been my good fortune to hear. 

WanssH COLLEGE. 
— — 
A QUIET HOUSE. 
BY MARY AINGE DEVERB, 


My house is quiet now, so still! 

All day I hear the ticking clock, 

The hours are numbered clear and shrill, 
Outside the robins sing and trill, 

The sunshine sleeps upon the sill, 

My house is quiet now, so still ! 


But silence breaks my heart! I wait, 
And waiting yearn for call or knock, 
To hear the creaking of the gate, 
And footsteps coming soon or late 
To greet me, sitting desolate. 
The silence breake my heart. I wait! 





All through the lonely house I go, 
From hall to hall, from room to room. 
What should I seek to find or know? 
The brooding shadows spread and grow, 
The startled echoes mock me £0, 

As through the lonely house I go. 


Ah ! blessed Heaven, if I could hear 
Sweet noises in the tranquil gloom, 
Soft broken songs and laughter clear, 
The joyous tumult, glad and near, 
That vexed me many a happy year— 
Ah! blessed Heaven, if I could hear! 


Ah! blessed Heaven, if once, once more 
My longing eyes might see the stain 

Of little footprints on the floor, 

And grouped like roses at the door 

The sweet child-faces gone before, 

Ah! blessed Heaven, but once, once more! 


My house and home are very still ! 

I watch the sun, I watch the rain, 

The winter days come white and chill, 

And years go on. . . . Perhaps Death will 

Life’s broken promises fulfill. 

My house, my home, my heart are still } 
— —— — 


CHARACTERS. 
BY THE REV. DAVID MACRAR, 


Looxrne over all the varieties of charac- 
ter, with a view to classification, we find 
that some are the result mainly of condi- 
tions that are physical. Mere temperament 
often determines the whole complexion of 
a life, explaining the characteristic differ- 
ences between. some men and others. One 
man, owing purely to physical conditions, 
is morbid and melancholy. He sees every- 
thing under a cloud. He looks naturally 
at the dark side of things. If you take 
him to the bright side, he brings a shadow 
with him and makes this side as gloomy as 
the other, Another man, blessed with a@ 
sanguine temperament, has a fountain of 
cheerfulness and hope within him. He 
looks naturally at the bright side; bright- 
ens even the dark side, when he comes 
round to it, by hisown sunshine. Whatever 
is naturally pleasant he rejoicesin. He is 
a child of the light, Even if a disaster oc- 
curs, he is glad that it is no worse. The 
Dutchman. who fell from the ladder and 
broke his leg, and expressed to his distracted. 
family his delight that it was not his neck, 
must have been a man of thistype. Mr. 
Sanguine to every cloud sees a silver lining. 
If you consult him in misfortune, he says: 
“You will soon get over it. I'll tell you 
what to do.” 

The gloomy man, on the other hand, 
says: ‘‘I told you it would come to this,” 
and shakes his head portentously, as if he 
were satisfied that this is only the  begin- 
ning of your troubles, To Mr. Croaker 
even pleasure is poisoned by . the thought 
of how soon it may be taken away. If he 
finds you particularly jovial, it reminds 





him of a former occasion, on which just, 


such merriment was interrupted by some 
fearful intelligence. He hopes, with a por- 
tentous look, that it, may not beso this 
time again. 

Mr. Croaker is peculiarly appropriate at 
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a funeral; but woe betide the pic-nic or 
wedding-party to which, in a moment of 
infatuation, he has been invited. The only 
hope lies in Mr. Sanguine being there also. 
Mr, Sanguine is always a refuge and wall 
of defense, whom you should take care to 
have with you in embarrassing circum- 
stances or when called on to pass through 
some ordeal like that of having to inspect 
and give your verdict upon your friend’s 
first baby. If you are sensitive, like some 
folk, you will find that a stiff trial. You 
go to the inspection aware, of course, that 
both father and mother regard this baby as 
one of the finest that has ever been born, 
and that they have been fortified in this 
conviction by the doctor. Now, if it should 
turn out to be an ugly little imp, what are 
you to say? Howare youto look? Have Mr. 
Sanguine with you. Mr. Sanguine will see 
something to admire in any baby that ever 
was born. If it is one of those lively in- 
fants that seem all on springs, Mr San- 
guine will cry: ‘‘ What a fine fellow! 
What life! What energy!” If it be one 
of those dull, torpid lumps of humanity 
that glare straight forward with a fishy 
glare, grogonizing you from head to foot, 
Mr. Sanguine will exclaim: ‘‘What a 
thoughtful child! What steadiness! What 
brain!” If the child had been born with a 
leg on the top of its head, Mr. Sanguine 
would instantly have been struck with the 
advantage this would give it, in the event 
of it tumbling wrong end down. 

Even in the Christian life one sees the 
effect of physical temperament. ‘‘Dan’l 
Quorm” says that some Christians are on 
the high level and some on the low. It is 
often a mere difference of temperament, 
allowed its natural tendency. One good 
man is always thinking of his trials. He is 
at the foot of the hill, the rocks on one 
side, the dead wall on the other. The 
“‘way” to him is “narrow,” indeed, and 
difficult. He is no sooner through one 
marsh, has no sooner extricated himself, 
torn and bleeding, from one thorny thicket, 
than he wonders what difficulty will come 
next. He is on the way to Zion; but on 
the low level. +: Another man is moving the 
same way, but on the high level. He is 
up on the hill. He walks in the sunlight. 
He sees over and beyond all his difficulties. 
He catches glimpses of the bright land that 
is far off. If acloud comes over him, he 
knows the sun is shining on its other side 
and it will soon be over. It is often a re- 
sult of temperament. No doubt those who, 
by reason of their very constitution, tend to 
gloomy views of things may, by struggling 
against this tendency and by exercising 
faith and trust in the darkness, develop 
powers that have their noble use here and 
their reward in the future. But those who 
are endowed with a naturally cheerful tem- 
perament, and who, by reason of buoyant 
health and other physical conditions, see 
everything in rosy colors, may well be 
thankful. 

The intellect is also affected by physical 
temperament, aa assuredly its results are. 
The late Professor Nichol, of Glasgow, 
father of the present professor of English 
literature there, used often to speak of the 
disturbing influence of temperament in 
astronomical observation. In watching an 
eclipse, the ardent man is sure he sees con- 
tact before it actually takes place; the 
phlegmatic man is never certain till the 
lapse of a few seconds has made it indu- 
bitable.. Each gives a different time as the 
moment of contact, and both are different 
from the fact. 

Distinctiveness of character is also found 
to result from physical surroundings—from 
circumstances of hardship or ease, poverty 
or wealth, and from the climate and con- 
dition of the country in which a man 
dwells, 

Who are the merchants in our great cities 
who hold the foremost places? How rarely 
are they the sons of great merchants, 
though a high position has been made for 
them and it seems as if they only needed to 
step into it! Wealth and luxury, like a 
relaxing climate, seems to enervate them. 
The men who stand foremost to-day in our 
commercial centers are generally men 
who began life as poor lads—lads, at 
least, who had the spur of outward 
necessity; who had little or nothing to fall 
back upon but their own energy and deter 
mination; and who, in their hard and often 
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adversity, developed the power, the perse- 
verance, and the resource which has enabled 
them to take and to maintain their present 
positions. 

Outward circumstances act similarly in 
giving form and complexion to national 
tharacter: I would like to speak with dif- 
fidence im speaking of Ariierica; yet it 
seemed to me as if your vivifying atmos- 
phere, the boundlessness of your unde- 
veloped resources, and the openness to all 
classes of every avenue to wealth and 
power had been main factors in producing 
that quickness, keenness, inventiveness of 
brain, and restlessness and feverishness of 
life which characterize the Aterloans as a 
tiation. The supposition is strengthened by 
the fact that these characteristics begin rap- 
idly to shoW themselves even {n people 
from the Old World emigratitig to Amerlea 
and coming within the same, influences. 
Many of the ingenious and valuable ma- 
chines now everywhere known as “‘ Ameri- 
can patents” and ‘‘ Yankee inventions” 
have been produced by such people. Brains 
that have remained torpid in the Old World 
have (like seed cast into the ground) quick- 
éned into life and for the first time brought 
forth fruit when cast into the new eirtum- 
stances that surround life in the states. 

The circumstances of immensity and 
boundlessness of resource—so certain to cx- 
cite the imagination—seem to have impart- 
ed a character even to Amieticati Wit. 
Exaggeration, preposterous and grotesque, 
is its distinguishing feature. The man so tall 
that he tieedéd to go up a ladder to shave 
himself was American. The gas sd bad 
that the man who went round to put it out 
had to carry a lantern to find the lamp-posts 
was also American. The horse so fleet that 
its shadow couldn’t keep up with it, and 
generally arrived several minutes later; the 
hairwash so powerful that a little of it 
tubbed on the doorstep overnight produced 
& doormat before morning; the trees so 
high that it took two men and a boy to see 
to the top of one—the first nian looking up 
till he got tired and the second beginning 
where the first left off; the picture of the 
snowstorm so true to Nature that several 
people caught cold by sitting near it with 
their hats off; the lake storm which the 
lake steamer had to face, so violent that 
it took four men to hold on the captain’s 
whiskers —all these are characteristically 
American. They are the natural outcome 
in wit of the facts that impress so vividly 
the mind of the stranger and the settler— 
the rivers up which you cat steam for 
weeks; the immense swamps, bigger than 
many of our English or Scotch counties; 
the boundless prairies; the lakes, like inland 
Oceans—so vast, as the Irishman said, that 
you might throw Ireland into one, and it 
would be only like a fly in a bow! of milk; 
the mammoth caves, like those of Ken- 
tucky, in which, as the same authority de- 
clared, Scotland might be hid away, and you 
would never find it at all but for the smell 
of its whisky. 

Govrock, SCOTLAND. 

— — — 
FORMS OF SERVICE FOR SPECIAL 
OCCASIONS. 


BY E. P. PARKER, D. D. 





I PuRPosE to present, in successive 
papers, a form of service for each of the 
following special occasions—viz., Baptism, 
Admission to the Church, The Lord’s Sup- 
per, Marriage, and Burial. 

Leaving entirely out of consideration the 
question of ritual as related to the regular 
services of worship in the sanctuary, there 
can be no doubt that for the above-men- 
tioned occasions some suitable liturgical 
provision is regarded as eminently appro- 
priate and requisite by many of our min- 
isters and more of our congregations. 

The ‘‘forms of service” hereinafter pro- 
vided have gradually grown up under my 
hands as they were required for use, and 
are now printed at the earnest suggestion 
of many clerical friends, who from time to 
time have kindly scrutinized and criticised 
them. 

I need not say that they are not original 
compositions; but, as selected and com- 
Piled from various and venerable liturgies, 
they may, perchance, possess some value 
for purposes of guidance and suggestion, if 
aot for actual use, J 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


protracted struggle with difficulty and even | “Whatever shall contribute to invest the Jast as I am, Thy love unknown jects of confirmation in rather than of admis- 


offices of the font, the altar, and‘ the grave 
with simplicity, dignity, ‘and ‘ sdleninity 
must be valuable. 

In this paper I offer, first, an order for 
the Baptism of Children; and, secondly, an 
order for Admission to Ohurchmember- 
ship, which ‘also includes the baptism of 
adult persons, 

4 FORM FOR THH BAPTISM OF INFANTS. 

THE mercy of the Lord is from everlasting 
to everlasting upon them that feat him, and 
his righteousness unto children’s children ; to 
such as keep his covenant; and to those that 
remember his commandments to do them, 

I_ will establish My covenant between Me 
and thee, and thy seed after thee ; in their gen- 
erations, for an everlasting covenant; to be a 
God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee. 

The promise is unto you and to your chil- 
dren, and to all that are afar off, even as many as 
the Lord out God shall call. 

They brought young children to Christ, that 
he should touch them; atid his disciples re- 
buked those that brought them, But whet Jesus 
saw it, he was much displeased, and said unto 
them, Suffer the little children to come unto 
Me, and forbid them not ; for of such is the 
Kingdom of God. Verily I say unto you, 
Whosoever shall not receive the Kingdom of 
God as a little child, he shall not enter therein. 

And he took them up in his arms, put his hands 
upon them, and blessed thei. 

[A brief chant may be here used at discre- 
tion.] 

Since our Saviour thus welcomed and 
blessed little children, and exhorted all men 
to becoimé like them in lowliness and innocency, 
we arte persuaded that hé will gladly receive 
this child, and that He who feeds his flock like 
& shepherd and carries the lambs in his bosom 
will émbracé With his mercy all who are thus 
brought to him in tite arms of faith and love, 
for baptism and his blessing. 

[Let us pray.] 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we be- 
seech Thee to give thy Holy Spirit to this child, 
that it may be born again and become an heir 
of everlasting salvation. Grant that all sinful 
affections may die in Aim, and that all things 
of thy Spirit may live and growin him. May he 
tecelve the fullness of thy grace, and ever re- 
maiti in the umber of thy fafthful children. 
Bless these parents; give them grace and 
wisdom to bring up their children in the nurture 
and admomtion of the Lord; that here and in 
eternity they may be together numbered among 
thy saints. Graciously hedr us, and endue with 
heavenly virtue whatsoever is heré dedicated 
to Thee by our office and ministry, for Christ's 
sake. Amen. 


j 


ADDRESS. 

Dearly beloved, this sacrament of Baptism 
is ordained of God to bea sign and seal of his 
gracious covenant with us and with our chil- 
dren. For that end, and not out of custom or 
éuperstition, must it be used. 

Do you sincerely promise that you will dil- 
igently strive to bring up- your children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, and teach 
them all things which a Christian ought to 
know and believe to his soul’s health ? 

Answer: I do. 


BAPTISMAL FORMULA. 


N——, I baptize thee in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 

RECEPTION, 

We receive this child into the fold of Christ, 
trusting that he may never be ashamed to con- 
fess the faith of Christ cracified ; but may con- 
tinue his faithful servant forever, and so pase 
through this troublesome world as finally to 
come to the Land of Everlasting Life in the 
Heavenly Kingdom of our God. 


BENEDIOTION. 


The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love 
of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost 
be with you forever. Amen. 


GLORIA PATRI (by Choir). 
Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost : 
As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be; world without end. Amen. 


THE ORDER FOR ADMISSION OF MEM- 
BERS TO THE CHURCH. 

[At the proper time let the following hymn be 
given out, and while the last verse is sung let the 
candidates come forward and stand before 
communtion-table,} : 

HAMBURG. 
Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bid’st me come te Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


Just as I am, Thou wilt receive, 

Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve ; 
Because Thy promise I believe, 

O Lamb of God, { come. 








Has broken every barrier down ; 
Now to be Thine, yea, Thine alone, 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


Then let the minister say: 


The following persons 4 » » ») having sig- 
nified their desire to be received into the fel- 
lowship of the Christian Church, and having 
been duly examined and approved, are here 
present to make confession of their faith and 
to enter into our covenant relations, with God 
and with this church. Let us devoutly seek 
God's blessing in their behalf. 

PRAYER, 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we 
give Thee most hearty thanks that thou haat 
called this thy servant tothe knowledge of thy. 
truth, and hast inclined Ais heart to confess 
thy Son, our Saviour. We beseech Thee to 
bless Aimin this solemn hour of consecration. 
Baptize him with thy Holy Spirit, and keep 
hsm by thy mighty power, through faith, unto 

salvation. May he never turn back from fol- 
lowing after Thee, nor ever bring dishonor upon 
the name of his Lord; but walk worthily of 
his high calling in Christ Jesus, and henceforth 
evermore abide thy faithful servant, and so in- 
herit the Kingdom of God. Accompany the 
administration of the sacraments with the dis- 
pensation of thy Holy Spirit, that all our 
hearts may be refreshed with thy blessing, 

through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


ADMISSION TO THE CHURCH. 

The candidates shall give answer to the following 
questions ; or, ¢f usage still requires, they shall 
give assent to the Creed of the Church. 

Do you freely and heartily confess Jesus 
Christ as your Lord and Saviour, and promise 
to live henceforth as his disciple ? 

Answer: I do. 

Do you believe the Christian Faith, as con- 
tained in the Apostles’ Creed ? 

Answer ; I do, 

Will you be baptized in this Faith? 

Answer: 1 will. 

Will you obediently keep God’s holy will and 
commandments, and walk in the same all the 
days of your life? 

Answer : I will, by God’s help, 

BAPTISMAL FORMULA, 

N———,, I baptize thee in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 

In the case of such as have previously been bap- 
tized, the mintater shall say the following 
? FORM OF CONFIRMATION. 

Do you, in the presence of God and of this 
congregation, renew the solemn vow and prom- 
ise made, in your behalf, at your baptism, rati- 
fying and confirming the same, and confessing 
yourself bound by all the obligations signified 
in that baptism ? 

Answer : I do. 

Then should be recited and accepted 


THE CHUROH COVENANT. 


the covenant has been read the church 
should rise while the minister says the following 


FORM OF RECEPTION AND BLESSING. 


Dearly beloved, we now cordially receive 
you into the communion of the Christian 
Church and into the fellowship of this partic- 
ular branch thereof. We welcome you to all 
the privileges, duties, and benefits of that com- 
munion. Now, therefore, ye are no more 
strangers and foreigners, bat fellow-citizens 
with the saints and of the household of God. 

We beseech the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, of whom the whole family in Heaven 
and earth is named, that he may grant you, 
according to the riches of his glory, to be 
strengthened with might in the fnner man; 
that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith ; 
that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, 
may be able to comprehend with all saints 
what is the breadth, and length, and depth, 
and hight, and to know the love of Christ that 
passeth knowledge, that ye may be filled with 
all the fullness of God. Now unto him that is 
able to do exceeding abundantly above all that 
weask or think, according to the power that 
worketh ‘in us, unto him be glory in the Church, 
by Jesus Christ, throughout all ages, world 
without end. Amen. 





Praise God, from whom all blessings flow; 
Praise him, all creatures here below ; 
Praise him above, ye heavenly host; 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 





I beg leave to call especial attention to 
the distinction that is made in this last 
“order” between those candidates for ad- 
mission to the Church who have been bap- 
tized in infancy and those who have not, 
The former class are rightly regarded as in 
some true sense already belonging to the 
Church, by virtue of their previous baptism, 
and as now coming to be received into full 








communion in’ the Church, They are eub- 


sion to the Church. 

The latter class are received into the 
Church de nove, by baptism. Our sound 
doctrine ‘of infant baptism logically com- 
pels us to make and mark this just recogni- 
tion of the status of those who have received 
baptism. 

Harrrorp, Conn. 

rr 
“BRIBERY AT ELECTIONS.” 
BY ‘‘ PRACTICAL POLITICIAN.” 


Ir has long ago been demonstrated that 
the ordinary moral obligations which are 
supposed to control men’s actions in society 
do not seem to operate in restraining them 
from violations of the election laws, and 
many who would not admit themselves to 








be criminal offenders most outrageously 
violate the purity of the ballot-box, tamper 
with the political virtue of their fellow-cit- 
izens,and by aid and example foster the 
disreputable and demoralizing system, to 
the extirpation of which every man of good 
moral character might be expected to lend 
his aid. In the pursuit of a nomination 
and in contending with the agencies which 
have been represented to influence the re- 
sult I see respectable men year after year 
yielding to the importunities of the bummer 
element—supplying them with beer and 
whisky to court their favor and giving 
them money for their votes. On the other 
hand, influential men in the community of 
high social standing allow themselves to be 
influenced by such considerations. At the 
last primary election a wealthy farmer, a 
man of mark in his community, by reason 
of his wealth and intelligence, of one of 
the best families in his section, actually 
was paid $100 by a candidate for one office, 
and was bought by each of’ tiie rival candi- 
dates for another, for his vote and influ- 
ence. Indeed, he is credibly reported to 
have been so shameless as to bring his son, 
a young man, just coming of voting age, to 
town, introduce him to the politicians asa 
man of rising influence, and effected an 
understanding between him and them, by 
virtue of which he received $5 here and 
$10 there for Ais support of several candi- 
dates. Another example that illustratesthe 
lavish expenditures by candidates and the 
popular demoralization is furnished by an- 
other prominent farmer, a man of wealth, 
social position, and intelligence. He is so 
little of a politician that very few persons 
really know (if he knows himself) to which 
party he belongs; but, being a man of mark, 
when “‘money wasin the air,” he was of- 
fered and took $100 for hés influence, which, 
to the best information, was exerted to get 
himself, his son, and one or two birelings 
tothe primary elections. Those who get 
a taste of this sort of thing generally fol- 
low itup year after year. It has become 
known and appreciated among the poll- 
ticlans that ‘‘ disinterested” farmers and 
the class among whom the greatest inde- 
pendence would naturally be looked for 
are the most importunate and purchasable 
class. They take to political bribery as a 
legitimate business. 

Now, let us see what the law has done to 
remedy this state of things. The constitu- 
tion of the state provides: 

“Senators and representatives and all 
udicial, state, and county officers shall, be- 
8* entering on the duties of their respect- 
ive offices, take and subscribe the following 
oath or affirmation: ‘I.do solemnly swear 
(or affirm) that I will puppest, obey, and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States 
and the constitution of this commonwealth, 
and that I will discharge the duties of my 
office with fidelity; that 1 have not paid or 
contributed, or ised to pay or contribute, 
either directly or indirectly, any money or other 
valuable thing to procure my nomination or 
election (or appointment), except for necessary 


and proper expenses authorieed 
law ; that I have not knowingly violated 
any election law of this commonwealth or 
rocured it to be done by others in my be- 
half: that I will not knowingly receive, di- 
rectly or indirectly; any money or other val- 
uable thing for the performance or non-per- 
formance of any act or duty to 
my office —* than the compensation al- 
ed w.” 
— any person who shall be convicted 
of ha sworn or affirmed falsely, or of 
havin — = oath nA —— 
| shall o a ‘orever 
Siequstificd from — office of trust 
or profit within the,commonwealth.” 
| (amd; in order to define and ‘ express ex- 
actly" what are necessary and proper ex 
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penses, the follow 
enacted by the state legislature: 


* Beit enacted, etc., That no pettin Who 
shall hereafter be candidate Sor the nomina- 
tion or for the election to the senate or house 
of representatives, or any office of, the jndi- 
ciary, or to any state, municipal, or county 
office in this commonwealth, If pay or 


contribute, either —— or indirec , any | 
e 


money or other valuable thing, or Wr 
ingly allow it to be done by others for him, 
either for the nomination, election, or ap- 
pointriient, except’ n ry expenses as 
follows, to wit. : 

“* First, For printing and traveling ex- 


nses; 

« Boconil. For dissemination of informa- 
tion to the public; 

“ Third. For political meetings, demon- 
strations, and corventions. 

“The foregoing expenses may be in- 
carred, either in person or through other 
individuals or committees of organtzations 
duly constituted: for the pm yoy ; but noth- 
ing contained. in this act be 80 construed 
as to authorize the payment of money or other 
valuable thing for the vote or influence of any 
elector, cither directly or indirectly, at pri- 
mary, tnonship, general, or special: elections, 
nominating conventions, or Sor any corrupt 

whatever incident to an election ; 

* all judicial, state, county, and municipal 
officers hereafter elected shall, before en- 
tering upon the duties of their respective 
offices, take and subscribe the oath pre- 
scribed by section first of article seven of 
the constitution of this commonwealth 
(above cited 

** Every person violating either of the pro- 
visions of this act shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and on conviction shall be sub- 
ject toa fine not exceeding one thousand 
dollars, and to imprisonment not exceeding 
one year, or both, or either, at the discre- 
tion of the court.” 

This is explicit and far-reaching. From 
its provisions and its penalties there is no 
escape in Jaw or conscience. Scarcely one 
in a dozen nominees fails to violate it know- 
ingly, and they perjure themselves when 
they take the ogth, Not only do they incur 
its penalties by the expenditure of money 
lavishly in excess.of these specifically au- 
thorized purposes; but even after nomina- 
tion they suffer assessment by the party or- 
ganization to an amount which it is never 
pretended is limited to these necessary and 
proper expenses, and the payment of which 
is a flagrant. violation of the law, which, 
after they have. committed in full public 
gaze, they deny in the oath they take. 

And this law-breaking and. perjury goes 
on year after year with impunity.. A 
drunken fellow who raises a row at the 
polls is jerked to the lock-up; a common 
disturber of the peace.is sent to jail; but 
these men, who practically subvert the bal- 
lot-box, corrupt the fountain of all author- 
ity, debauch one branch of the community 
and defraud the other, escape all punish- 
ment, Nay, by these very devices they be- 
come the administrators of the law, the 
guardians of the political ark. They fill 
not only clerical offices; but are seated as 
law-makers and magistrates, They are ap- 
pointed to conduct the prosecution of 
wrong-doers, to keep in confinement 
convicts; and Iam not sure that the judi- 
cial robes are free from the smell of fire. 

Another fruitful branch of this same sub- 
ject is the stuffing of ballot-boxes and alter- 
ation of returns, accomplished generally by 
hired experts, who, can. make the. ballot- 
boxes or tally-papers give forth any desired 
results, One candidate of a dozen.can be 
given and has often been given more votes 
from a single box than the whole number 
polled, and the returnsare often altered and 
forged ad Ubitum, according as special 
chatiges are necessary to affect the general 
resuit, I have known two or three indi- 
viduals to be known. and recognized to have 
such complete control of the returns of a 
district that they were offered $4;000 to 
change them. Wonderful to relate, they || 
left them stand as they were, in considera- 
tion of a contract for which they were to 

but $2,000. In other cases, simply to 

lecide bets as to the second highest vote, I 
have known the returns from a half dozen 
districts to be just reversed. 

I have only presented a sample of the 
experience of every practical politician to 

urge .upon the attention of readers that 
American citizens, in their glorification of 
popular suffrage, in pattisan celebrations 


of victories at the polls, in rejoieing over’ |) 
results, of which so few knew how they || 


were obtained, may know that mey are 
dancing on a volcano. Oan the lid be kept 


om much longert OPEC i pe 
averted? 
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might effect much; but the arm of the law 
is weakeriéd?' ‘because those who are so emi- 
nently not without sin cannot begiv the 


stone-throwing which is part of their official: 


duty. - Two practical suggestions occur: 
First; Let's number of prominent gentle- 
men in every community, representing all 
patties, pledge themselves to contribute no 
motiey for political purposes and encourage 
no expenditures unless the strict letter of 
the law be observed in disbursements, and 
pledge themselves as a body to prosecute to 
the end, regardless of party or political con- 
siderations, every violation of the law. 
Second. Let the statute be so broadened 

and strengthened that’ every voter, upon 
offering to vote, may be challenged to swear 
that he has neither offered nor promised, 
received nor been promised inducement 
of any kind for his vote, or that of any 
other person, and let conviction for perjury 
in this matter be followed with disfran- 
chisement and disqualification for office 
forever. 





THE ARMINIAN THEOLOGY. 





A LECTURE. 
BY DANIEL OURBY, D.D. 
(Delivered at the Chautauqua Assembly, August 12th.) 


THERE is not a more elevated and ennobling 
study than that of Christian theology. The 
subject itself comprises whatever God has re- 
vealed to men, as to both his own being and 
character, and also his dispensations of wis- 
dom and power, and clemency toward our race. 
In itself the science of theology is an epitome 
of the divine oracles, systematized and formu- 
lated, so that they may be contemplated in 
their various detafls and in their aggregate 
unity. The disfavor with which that whole 
subject has been sometimes regarded has 
arisen from a variety of causes: partly from 
the manner and spirit {n which its discussion 
has too often been conducted; partly from 
wrong conception of its acope and character ; 
but most of all from men’s natural dislike for 
the whole subject of divine truth. The first 
of these, objections can be overcome by a 
broader, more liberal, and better-tempered dis- 
cussion of the subject ; the second by such a 
presentation of it as shall show the breadth of 
its philosophy, ite universal presence in the 
history of human society, and by displaying 
the intrinsic excellence of ite subject-matter. 
The last can be overcome only by moral infiu- 
ences, operating upon and rectifying the moral 
character, and causing men to delight in the 
great and vital and saving truths of the 








Genel 

Like every other subject that has engaged 
the attention of thoughtful men, this one has 
had its schools of thought, its variant and 
often antagonized philosophy, and its dfffer- 
entiated systems of opinions, Accordingly, 
the history of doctrines is a record of the con- 
flicts of opinions and of theories of interpreta- 
tion, of learned labors in school and cloisters, 
and of the collisions of ecclesiastical fdrces. 
In these, along with not « little of earnest, 
honest, and able study, there has sometimes 
been less of logie than of prejudice, less of 
reason than of authority, and less of charity 
than of zeal. But we have fallen upon better 
times, and to-day. we come together to re-ex- 
amine, leisurly and withont passion, some of 


| those momentous and elevating themes, and to 


seek éolntions for ‘some of the questions that 
‘arise out of them. 

The various schools of theological opinions 
are usually named after the persons: who were 
in some way connected with their firat clear 
and definite promulgation. It is aleo true that 
nearly evefy case of the clear development and 
definite determination of some great doctrine 
of Christianity: has had its champion, whose 
name has become inseparably associated with 
\the doctrine that he defended. In this way 
the name of Athanasius has become associated 
with the doctrine of the Person of Christ and 
of the Trinity; that of Augustine with the 
‘Christian doctrine of sin; of Anselm with the 
doctrine of redemption ; of Luther with the 
Evangelical method of justification; and of 
Calvin with that of unconditional predes- 
jtination. Over against these ‘several ‘great 
doctrines stand their proper opposites— 
| heresies, so-called, and correctly if that word 
' shall be properly understood ; not, however, as 
\indicating untruth, but something different, 
| other than the more generally accepted doc- 
| trine to,which it stands opposed, Against the 
| Athanasian doctrine of the y was at first 
inn and in later times the brothers Socinus ; 

elt two systems unlike and opposed the one 
to the other, biit both equally 6pposed to the 
‘Tvinitaridiiiem: of ‘the ‘Nicene Fathers. Over 
against Augustine and: liis thoroughly elab- 
diated isystem of  theoranthropolegy stood 





Pelagine, with angther system, which, with 


soteriology was opposed by Abelard and Peter 
Lombard, with “another _ gospel” ; Luther’s 
central and fundamental doctrine of justifica- 
tion was sharply antagonized by the decrees of 
the Council of Trent, of which Bellarmin be- 
came the expositor; and Calvin’s theory of 
the Divine decrees, though long in unchal- 
lenged ascendency in the Reformed Churches 
of Europe, was at length antagonized by Ar- 
minius. To this last doctrinal controversy we 
now propose to confine our further attention, 
purposing to present to you a sketch of the 
history and character of the Arminian theology. 

It must be borne in mind that any special 
school of theology may agree with its most 
directly opposite school in many of ite prin- 
ciple articles. This is especially the case 
in respect to the antagonistic systems of 
Calvinism and Arminianism. They are 
agreed in accepting the Athanasian doc- 
trines of the Person of Christ and of the 
Trinity, as they were formulated by the Nicene 
Fathers. Respecting the nature of sin, of the 
sole efficiency of grace in the work of salva- 
tion, and the nature of mortal agency, Armint- 
ans, no less heartily than Calvinists, are Augus- 
tinians, though earnestly dissenting from some 
of the speculations of that renowned Church 
father and masterly thinker. No intelligent 
Arminian would desire a more satisfactory 
statement of the doctrine of sin, with its cog- 
hates respecting grace and free-will, than that’ 
given by St. Ambrose, who was an accepted 
interpreter of Athanasianism, where he says: 
‘Those whose merits He [God] foreknew He 
predestinated to the rewards of merit.“ And 
again, and more prectsely, in- accord with a 
favorite Arminian tenet: ‘‘The will of man is 
brought into a state of recipiency by God. 
For that God may be honored by a holy will is 
of God’s grace.“ 8t. Hilary, who, even more 
than Augustine himself, elaborated the system 
of doctrine that bears the name of the latter, 
very explicitly taught that human co-operation 
with the divine efficiency is the divinely or- 
dained method of salvation. His remarks as 
to the relative values of the divine and the 
human agencies would appear to an Arminian 
to require to be a little more carefully guarded, 
when he says: ‘‘It is the part of divine mercy, 
to assist the willing, to confirm those who are 
making a beginning, to receive those who are 
approaching. But, the commencement is from 
ourselves, that God may finish and perfect.”’ 

In respect to the.nature of at t and to 
the whole theory of soteriology, there is no cop- 
troversy between Calvinists and Arminians, ag 
such; for both have uniformly and alike ac- 
cepted the system of Anselm, 8o, too, in re- 
spect to the doctrine of Justification by Faith, 
both alike accept the doctrine of Luther, which 
is confessed to be the touchstone thyt surely 
discriminates Protestant evangelism at once 
from Roman sacramentalism and Socinian 


legalism. 
ese preliminary considerations will great- 


ly simplify the subject in hand, by elim- 
inating from its discussion the chief 
points of a system of theology in which the 
two systems are agreed. The Athanasian doc- 
trines of the Person of Christ and of the Trinf- 
ty are neither specifically Calvinistic nor Ar- 
minian. And so both parties alike accept the 
doctrine of atonement and of the sinner’s jus- 
tification before God. only through ‘the merits 
of Christ’s death and by his intercessions, In 
respect to the doctrine of sin, original and 
actual, considered in its substance and avoid- 
ing merely logical extensions and deductions 
from that doctrine, these two schools of theol- 








| ogy are substantially in agreement. Their di- 


vergence respects quite another matter, as we 
shall show in the sequel. 

During the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the then recently emancipated Protest- 
antism of Europe became separated into two 
well-defined classes, which came to be known 
as the Laitheran and the Reformed. The 
‘former prevailed in Germany and the more 
northern parts of Europe ; the latter in France, 
Switzerland, Holland, and Scotland. The two 
were at first chiefly contradistinguished by the 


ofRome. The Lutherans retained many of the 
practices of the Romanists, and also their doc- 
trine of the sacraments, almost unchanged. 

The Reformed, on the contrary, favored a 
wider departure, and desired great simplicity 
of worship and entirely discarded the Roman- 
ist notions of sacramental efficiency. These 
incipient divergences were greatly iticreased ; 

and the animus of the controversy waé intens!- 
‘fled by the influence of Calvin, then a recog- 
|nized leader in the Reformed party. Calvin, 
‘in whose mind thé logical faculty: ‘was 
predominant, and who never hesitated to fol- 
low out his own accepted premises to their 
legitimate conclusion, ‘at’ length developed a 
complete system of philosophical theology, 
which so eXalted the divine sovereignty in 





—8 Providence as to leave no room for 
the action of guy creature, éxcept as moved 


greater orless departure of each fromthe Church | 
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ing statute law has been | The rigid enforcement of existing laws slight modifications, hes exiated sa. a liviog and actuated by the power of God. Whatever 


force. in. the; burch, like tares among the, 
wheat, through all after, times, Anselm’s 


might occur must, therefore, be interpreted as 
the outcome, of the will of God, whether of 
righteousness or of sin, eternal life or eternal 
death. The only possible laws {n the universe 
were the divine decrees, from which there 
could be no departure ; the actions of all crea- 
tures were subject to his hands, in both their 
inception and their execution; and the whole 
universe, physical.and spiritual, was subject to 
a complete order of predestination. As a piece 
of machinery, the system was originally com- 
plete and sublimely effective ; but, at the same 
time, to ordinary minds it seemed utterly heart- 
less and cruel as destiny itself. The doctrinal 
system of Calvin, enforced by his great learn- 
ing and eloquence and especially his remark- 
able will power and zealously spread abroad 
by his disciples, was rapidly propagated among 
the Reformed Churches, and at the close of 
the sixteenth century it may be said that these 
Churches had universally accepted Calvin’s 
form of doctrine, All dissent from them was 
effectually suppressed by the civil authorities 
(as in the ca8e of Servetus, at Geneva, or of 
the Remonstrants, in Holland), and in the uni- 
versities or the churches. And yet some 
were not convinced, and protests were heard 
here and there and from time to time against 
the repulsive features of the system ; and these, 
as we shall show, made themselves heard, and 
gave rise to the famous Arminian controversy, 
itself the greatest event of its kind in Evan- 
gelical Christendom, 

There was never any difficulty in ascertaining 
what are the distinctive features of the Cal- 
vinian theology, though some of its chief sup- 
porters (including perhaps Calvin himself) 
have hesitated to connect with it its proper 
and necessary implications. The distinction 
between supra-lapsarianism and infra-lapsa- 
rianism is only a playing with words, an at- 
tempt to cover the hard features of the system 
with a tissue of explanations, which really 
and manifestly mean nothing. - It begins by 
accepting, with all possible fullness and with 
manifest exaggerations, the Augustinian doc- 
trines of sin and grace and free-will. It 
ascribes a kind of substantive being to sin, 
which, it is assumed, has passed from Adam 
into each individual of his race according to 
the laws of heredity. This assumes a very 
close moral and spiritual connection of the 
individuals of the human race with its head 
and among themselves (a solidarity and aggre- 
gate unity), so that in a real and very import- 
ant sense each member of the human family 
was present in Adam at the fall and was a 
partner in his sinning, and so has become a 
partaker of his sin and its guilt; and with this 
fallen condition of the soul, which is of itself 
—2⏑ ⏑ SE i, Reserving, cheese) 
death, is naturally conjoined an absolute 
inability to will or to do any good thing. So 
that no man can be saved except by free, 
sovereign grace, which decrees and effectuates 
its work in each saved soul without effective 
human agency. The soul may, indeed, possess 
moral qualities and may be moved by right 
spiritual impulses ; but these are all given as 
means to infallibly determined ends, fixed 
from eternity by unconditional decrees. 

The half-uttered, half-suppressed protests 
heard all along the ages of the Church against 
such extreme and one-sided constructions of 
fundamental truths at length took form in cer- 
tain tentative objections, faintly uttered at 
first by a professor of divinity in the University 
of Leyden, Jakob Hermann—better known by 
his Latinized name, James Arminius; and his 
objections formed into a system by his follow- 
ers and coadjutors, as the “Apology of the 
Remonstrants,” is the only authoritative an- 
nouncement of original Arminianism. The 
system, however, was more largely presented 
and elaborated, perhaps somewhat perverted, 
by later writers. 

The prescriptive forms of the theological 
language of the Reformed Churches, even as 
interpreted and intensified by Calvin and his 
followers, were accepted and employed by the 
original Arminians. The doctrine of Original 
Sin, through Adam’s. disobedience, was freely 
confessed ; though the notion of the moral and 
legal unity of the human race, as taught by 
Calvin, was conditioned rather than limited by 
the older Arminian theology. It was readily 
conceded that through that first act of disobe- 
dience there had been derived to every soul of 
his race a lapsed moral condition, which is 
offensive to the Divine Holiness, and a moral 
weakness and perversity, which disqualifies the 
“natural man” for either doing or willing 
‘what is good; and all this, and also the per- 
sons of whom this is the distinguishing char- 
acteristic, the Divine Holiness must disap- 
prove. But the notion that Adam’s action in 
‘that first transgression was, so far forth, the 
action of each one of his descendants, that the 
"Judicial consequences of that one act should be 
| visited upon each, just as if it were done by 
himself individually, is not accepted by Armin- 
fans as acorrect statement of the case. The 
—E manner of the idea of the “ imputa- 

tiow of Adam’s sin” to his posterity, and after 
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ward of Christ's hteousness to hie redeemed 
ones, became —X the Gracial point by 
which the two systems were discriminated. 
The Calvinistic ideas of the divine govern- 
ment, and of the consequences of Adam’s ein’ 
under ‘it, carried with it; as necessary and 
direct consequents, the utter condemiation to 
eternal death of all mankind snd'each individ- 
uabof the race in particular, that, by réason of 
the dominance of original sin: in their moral 
nature, their wills have fallen entirely under 
its tyranny, in which state of hopeless ruin, of 
the aggregate whole of humanity and of each 
of its constituent individuals, the divine right- 
eousness might have left: them, ‘multiplying 
themselves indefinitely, and all alike doomed 
to everlasting ruin. The provision of salvation 
for any part of the race was, theréfore, an act 
of pure and spontanéous grace on God’s part, 
for which none had any right to ask; and, 
therefore, if withheld from any, they have no 
right'to complain. The salvation of the elect 
is entirely gracious. The damnation of the 
non-elect—the reprobate—is infinitely just. 
And, since infants are of the sin-emitten race 
of Adam and are born under the curse; and 
since the decree of election is from eternity 
and without respect to personal conditions, if 
some of ‘those who die in infancy ate of the 
number of the non-elect, then they also must 
perish forever, and altogether righteously, 
because of their part in the first Adam 
and their want of any part in the sec- 
ond. ‘As the salvation of elect: souls is in 
no degree dependent upon their own’ actions, 
for they cannot come to Christ till effect- 
ually called by the Holy Ghost,’ ior when ed 
called can they resist, so their continued faith+ 
fulness and final perseverance ts assured, be- 
cause it is wholly and unconditionally of God. 
All and each one of these pointe arise directly 
out of and they are logical sequents of the 
fundamental elements of’ original an@ thor- 
oughly systematized Calvinism. If ite first 
principles are true, and are declared in the 
Word of God, ao that every believer in’ the 
Bible must accept them, then are thes’ infer- 
ences also true. This system’ proceeds upon 


the assumption of such « real and practical or | 


administrative sovereignty in God over every 
man and his eternal destiny that! the wholé 
thing admits of neither conditions nor qualifi- 
cations. The ordering of the affairs of: the 
universe is an eternal and unuttérable decree; 
complete in the divine mind from eternity, and 
unfolding in part in the form of events within 
the realmg,of time. All this will be. readily 


granted by all Christian thetsts tn respect to + 


the material universe and the affairs of irra- 
tional beings; but many will hesitate to ex- 
tend the same rule, with all its unconditioned 
absoluteness, into the affairs of the moral uni- 
verse, and to apply it; to the government of 
moral intelligences. It must be granted that 
there is a wonderful consistency of parts and 
a rounded completeness of logieal arrange- 
mente in this idea of God’s eternal, and abso- 
lute, and solitary Almightiness, ‘‘ upholding 
all things by the word of his power” and or- 
dering ‘‘all things according te the counsels 
of his own will.”” But, if applied without qual- 
ification, its outcome will be such ag cannot be 
accepted, The interpretation of Scripture and 
the logical processes that lead to such results 
must be faulty somewhere. The conclusions 
reached prove the fallacy of the process; for, 
since we are compelled to declare that the God 
brought before us by this system of the moral 
universe is not the same that is:revealed to us 
in the face of Jesus Christ, we are prepared to 
say that, were it impossible to detect the point 
at which the fallacy enters, we should still 
know that it is untrue, The fault is, doubtless, 
in the original factors of the problem. 

If it should be granted that the assumed 
premises upon which the system of Calvinism 
reste are well taken, and also that it is a sub- 
ject that may be brought within the domains 
of human reason (both of which may be 
doubted), then must it also be granted that, ‘as 
a rounded and logical system of doctrines, it 
has no rival in the whole range of Christian 
theology. But it is in ite logical outcome 
simply fatalism, substituting the name of its 
God for the mythological Jupiter or Zeus, or 
the philosopher’s fate, or chance, or destiny— 
names that designate the unknown force that 
sustains and directs the course of affairs in 
lofty disregard of the weal or woe of the intol- 
ligent and sensitive beings that are eyolyed in 
its resistless movement, But its God is not 
that “Father of the spirits of all flesh” of 
whom and of whose abounding mercies the 
Bible tells us. No doubt, the God of the Bible 
reveals himeelf as a sovereign ; but not in such 
a form and with'such relations to his subjects 
as at all to interfere with his fatherhood. And 
80 it must ever prove that, with all ite wonder- 
fi consistency of parts, the Calvinian scheme 
of divine predestination is not agreeable to thé’ 
revelations of Holy Scripture nor to the intu- 
itions of souls ; and, although logically demnon- 
strated, it cannot be believed. 


These things were recognized by Arminius }. 
And nts condjutote, whe, sesordingly; deciitied: 


THE ANDEPENDENT. 


follow out such a merely; logical course of, 

» based om certain great truths of, 

thelam, to.conclusions so repugnant to 

@ instincts ef natural justice and so abhor- 
“Pent to God’s revealed character. ‘Moral gov- 
ernment pronounces the free agency of: ite 
‘subjects as necessary to a rational, basis, of re- 


hand, respecting man’s natural estate “after 
the fall of Adam"’—the sinful depravation: of | 
his soul, the enslavement to sin of: his whole 
moral nature, and his inability to do or to will 
what. ia, good—was freely conceded,,on the , 
fother,. And yet, because it was seen. that 
God ealle upon all men everywhere to re- 
pent,’ to believe the Gospel,’’ to “‘ enter into 
life,” and to ‘‘ do good. works,” and since God 
- proposes to recompense all men according aa 
thoy do or fail to do these things, it was aleo 
inferred that the grace of the Divine Spirit is 
in like manner given, “‘ bringing salvation to 
all men,’’ enabling all who will to lay hold on 
everlasting life. The.refusalonman’s part to 
do this\is the certain and effectual cause of his 
eternal condemnation. The Light thet has 
come into the world is the light of life; but, if 
men love darkness rather than light, ‘‘this is 
the condemnation.’ If: then it is claimed (on 
the one hand) that the Arminian system lacks 
‘the logical rotundity and the philosophical 
completeness of ite rival; yet thet, and not 
this, must be accepted as the truth of God. 
If it seems to Umit or qualify the action of the 
Divine Ruler in the disposition of human affairs, 
and to introducéconditions among the causes 
that are to bring about future events by conced- 
ing to the human will a kind of co-ordinate 
“power and sgency with the divine, it simply con- 
cedes that the problem of God’s absolute sover- 
eignty and man’s free will is insoluble. Nor 
‘is this‘ such a concession as any: properly 
' instructed mind need hesitate to make. All 
or knowledge is limited, and every pussible 
line of thought brings us to the adamantine 
' barriers beyond which we cannot proceed. It 
is wise, therefore, for ua to pause before at- 
tempting to dogmatize about unrevealed 


e this the formal articles in which the early 
Arminians embodied their dissent from the 
accepted theology of their times: would not be 
‘expedient; but the chief points of that dissent 
ate ao few and simple, and ao easy to be ap- 
‘prehended, that they may be briefly rehearsed. 
Firet of all; it is assumed that, without limiting 
the @ivine sovereignty, man is to some ex- 
tent an active. party in the determination of 
Pitts “spiritual estate amd his eternal destiny; 
that, instead of only a single power or agency 
being engaged in that work (that of God alone), 
there are in every case two—God and man— 
though they were always careful to add that 
man’s power toco-operate in his own salvation is 
itself a divine endowment. Such human agency 
implies the freedom of the will: of the actor 
; and subject, and also conditions the final re- 
sults of the provisions of grace, The distinct- 
ive features of Arminianiem, as it was at 
fitst promulgated and adit has been set forth 
during the cuftent century, are, after con- 
ceding the great and fundamental doctrines 
of Sin and Atonement, and of the work 
of the Holy Ghost, and future judg- 
ment, that the salvation of every man is 
conditioned on his own faith and repentance 
and obedience ; that he ie a free moral agent, 
made such by grace, and endowed with power 
to accept the grace of salvation and to serve 
God with all bis ransomed powers; and at the 
seme time he has the natural ability to refuse 
the proffered grace, and, consequently, to die 
of his sins. All of salvation fs of grace. But 
the grace that saves alone is in certain partic- 
ars made practically effective through the 
perating ageticy of the subject himself, to 

dp which he must ‘be ‘spirittially endowed. It 
ia not, therefore, a correct, statement of the 
case to say, as haa been, done by an eminent 
Calvinistic “author of ‘the present day (Dr. 
Shedfl), that ‘‘the dependence upon grace in 
on in the Arminian ant ie 

partial,” for Arminius held and taught, as all 
his genuiné successors'in the faith have done, 
that, fn respect to efficiency or merit, the 
,soul’s dependence upon the Divine Grace is 
complete; but he also held that, in the effect- 
ive. workings of that grace, im order 'to the 
realization of its saving results, the individual 


tegonista, Arminius frankly asserted that “God 
cannot by any right demand from fallen man 
feith in Christ which he cannot have of him- 
se)f, and whieh God hes not; bestowed and is 
not ready to bestow, the power to possess and 
exercise,” ; We, would: rather, say (thongh it! 





‘ sponsibility. All that waa claimed, onthe one |, 


iysteries. To embody in a popular lecture | 


must: of his free choice accept and use the |: 
grave so proffered. When pressed by his an- |. 


to all who rightly use thie grace still more 


tion is wholly. of grace, and yet is effectuated 
through. the free will and. according to the 
choice of its subject ; and it is alao pos- 

q for the soul at any time to neglect or re- 
the grace so offered, and to perish forever, 

e questions atiseue between Calvinists and 
are often supposed to involve the 
‘philosophical doctrine of the will, This, how- 
ever, is the case only in part. The two systems 
are agreed in respect to the nature of the will, 
and aleo as to its enslavement by original sin, 
from which it.can be aet free only by the power 
of the Holy. Ghost; and its continued freedom 


grace, But they differ in respect to the rela- 
tions of the agency of the emancipated will in 
the work of, personal salvation. In his orig- 
inal condition man was free to choose either 
good or evil, but; with « strong proclivity 
toward the good, This, however, was over- 
come by the tempter, and man freely chose to 
disobey, and ao became the subject of sin. In 
that fearful fall the balance of his moral na- 
ture was changed to the side of sin, so that his 
will became shut up in captivity to the, de- 
praved inclinations of his now lapsed and de- 
based nature, Thus far, again, the two sys- 
tems are agreed, They diverge in respect to 
the methods of the divine economy in its work 
of practical emancipation and as to the char- 
acter of the freedom into which {t is brought, 
The former system asserts that, in its gracious 
state, the will is onlyrelatively, not really, free, 
being wholly and absolutely controlled by the Di- 
vine, with which it is Larmonized. The latter as- 
sumes that, by the power of the Holy Ghost act- 
ing upon the enslaved soul, in the first instance, 

thout its. own concurrence, it is raised to the 

ginnings of a spiritual life; and, now that 
the will has become so far set free that it is 
enabled to aspire to good and to approve what 
is morally excellent, its co-operation is required 
in the effectuating and completion of the 
soul’s saving. 

The Arminian doctrine of free-will is very 
happily summarized in one of the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England, which is 
also accepted by the Methodist. Episcopal 
Churches of this country. It reads: 


“The condition of man after the fall of 
Adam ‘is 3* that he cannot turn and pre- 
pére himself, by his own natural strength and 

ath and calling upon God ; where- 
we —* no scceptante to to do good we 
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— a good ing with. us 


when we have that good wil 

In its positive portion, this Article was evi- 
dently designed to guard against the Pelagian 
and Socinian doctrine of the natural freedom 
of the human will as to both evil and good; 
but in the appended exceptions there is the 
recognition of a freedom of the will effectuated 
by grace, and of the co-operation of the human 
with the divine in the work of salvation, and 
such co-operation implies the real, and not 
simply a relative freedom of the will in man. 

Calvinism presents the notion of a merely 
passive and constrained though unresisting 
compliance of the emancipated will of man 
with the Divine Will which now dominates it, 

ism teaches an obedience that is, in- 
deed, all the time maintained by the forces of 
grace and in opposition to the natural tenden- 
cies of the soul, yet is so maintained with the 
freely exercised purposes of the human 
steadily choosing to follow the will of God; 
yet with the power of opposite choices in all 
cases. By this theory all positive merit is ex- 
cluded, and yet there is a clear and wide differ- 
ence as to praise or blame between those who 
receive and obey the Gospel and those who re- 
fuse and disobey. Men are sayed entirely by 
undeserved mercy and grace, and also because 
they of their own free choice accept the 
divinely ordained conditions of life, They are 
last because they perversely refuse to accept 
proffered salvation, with its conditions, 
oosing death in the errors of their ways. In 
either case the finally determining action is of 
(the human will, and not of any effectuating 
ecrée of God’; aiid, fn order that the will may 
operate as the arbiter of the destiny of 
immortal soul, it must need have in itself 

d ofits own spontaneity the power of uncon- 

choice. 

It is proper and necessary to a just presenta- 
tion of the subject In hand to notice the ex- 
sistence of s pseudo-Arminianism which is 
often in ecclesiastical histories and in works 
devoted to the history of doctrines 








|imparted, until the soul is enabled to believe | 
salvation... Thus the work of personal salva-.|. 
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peacemaker, but of, a partisan vindieator. 


The deliverances of that body are known to be 

one-sided, and these were enforced 
by the eivil authorities, as the only allowable 
doctrines upon the points in question, and. all 
pestors and theological professors were com- 
manded to teach them. But persecutions and 
prescriptions led to remonstrances gnd indig- 
nation, and intolerance enlisted generous 
minds in favor of the persecuted, often without 
much reference to the truth or falsehood of the 
contested doctrines. And so it happened that 
the phil hi logical disputations be- 
gun at Leyden spread themselves abroad, in the 
form of partisan strifes, and. agitated nearly 


+h 





the whole body of Protestant Christendom. 
to choose what: is good is. a perpetual gift of | 


The earliest utterances of the Remonstrants 


| are wholesome and scriptural statements of 


Gospel truths, expressed in the terminology of 
Calvinism and smacking of its philosophy. 
When the controversy had passed beyond a 
mere ecclesiastic contest, and came into the 
arena of learned debate and disquisitions, the 
party of the Remonstrants soun displayed great 
acuteness of argumentation and before long 
Adveloped a new school of theology ; and in the 
hight of these movements Arminius died, and 
the controversy he had awakened fell into 
other hands. Of the great names among his 
successors that of Episcopius stands first. He 
was Arminins’s.early and fast friend, snd more 


. than any other his successor, from whose doc- 


trines he neyer widely departed. After him 


came Curcellaus, Limbach, and Ecolampadius, 


all of whom inclined in some degree away 
from the doctrines of the Reformed Charches, 
to which Arminius had steadfastly adhered, 

in respect to the doctrines of orig- 
inal sin and grace and free-will, though eyen 
their views would now be accounted em- 


_inently conservative, But of all the galaxy 


of brilliant stars that followed in the train 
of the Remonstrants of Leyden the first 
place, no doubt, belongs to Grotius, re- 
nowned alike for learning and _ piety, 
though even he adopted methods of viewing 
aud stating Christian doctrines that somewhat 
obscured the distinctive trust of salvation by . 
faith ; and yet the study of the works of Gro- 
tius may be recommended as a safeguard 
against certain growing fancies respecting the 
atonement and grace and free-will. 

In Great Britain during the epoch of civil 
wars—the Protectorate and the Restoration— 
the most violent religious controversies pre- 
vailed. On the one side an extreme Calvinism 
was developed, which was, at length, embod 
fed, with consummate ability and skill, in the 
Westminster documents, confession, cate- 
chism, and directory ; and on the other was an 
unevangelical semi-Pelagianism, often little 
better than Socinianism, that came to be 
known as Arminianism. Of this Archbishop 
Laud was at once among the best and the 
most exceptionable representatives, The rep- 
resentations of this school of thought form a 
brilliant group of British divines and theolo- 
gians. Among them was Dr. Hammond, 
whose able and acute treatise on “ Justifica- 
tion ” clearly shows that he was not in sympa- 
thy with the distinctive doctrines of the early 
Reformers. Of this school also, each excellent 
in his own way, were Hooker and Barrow and 
Jeremy Taylor—a remarkable trio, but none 
of them to be accepted as exponents of the 
genuine Arminianism. And yet these are 
among the usually accepted representatives of 
that system in English Church history pre- 
vious to the present century. 

Before the end of the eighteenth century 
the Calvinistic controversy (especially in Great 
Britain) had passed out of the vital and ag- 
gressive stage, and learned and good men from 
both sides began to take more just and mod- 
erate views of the subject. The great reviva) 
that occurred during the latter half of that 
century, among whose chief promoters were 
both Calvinists and Arminians, was already 
producing fruit in the thinkings of wise and 
jadicious Christians, and the non-essential 
character of many of the points usually most 
earnestly debated began to be recognized and 
confessed. The remark of the elder Bicker- 
steth on this subject, himself a declared Cal- 
vinist, are worthy of universal notice. “The 
dispute on this subject,’”’ he remarks, ‘‘is not, 
as far as it affects pious people, like that be- 
tween Augustine and Pelagius on sanctifica- 
tion and that between Luther and the Roman- 
iste on justification. The differences in these 
cases Were much more manifestly between the 
servants of Christ and the enemies of Christ. 
We cannot reasonably doubt the real religion 
of very many on both sides of this dispute, 
The points of controversy are far more subtle, 
and often removed above the field of Scripture ; 
and, therefore, not only much more difficult of 
a right decision, but often beyond the possi- 
bility of our knowledge.” Robert Hall, who 
was not definitely of either party, but seems to 
have accepted the simple truths of the Gospel 
without undue refinements, speaks of a form 
of theology ‘‘on which, equally remote from 





| Pelagian heresy and Antinomian licentious- 


fees; they freely tolerate and indulge a divers © 
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ity of opinion, embracing Calvinists and Ar- 
minians without distinction, provided thé 
Calvinism of the former be practical and thé ‘ 
Arminianism of the latter evangelical and de- 
vout.”” We are quite content to tolerate such 
a Calvinism, and we claim that genuine Armin- 
ianism is essentially evangelical. 
The latest and now prevalent type of Armin- 
fanism is that which became conspicuous in 
the great “Methodist movement” of the last 
century. In that case the Arminian side of 
the controversy was taken and maintained by 
the Wesleys and Fietcher of Madeley, and the 
Calvinistic side by Whitefield, Toplady, Her- 
vey, and the Countess of Huntington. The 
Wesleys were peculiarly related, as to their 
descent, to the chief theological issues of En- 
glish Protestantism. They were, first of all, 
thoroughgoing Anglican Churchmen, even to 
bigotry, and, in common with the churchly 
party of their times, inclined to the Arminian 
side in theology. But, from the traditions of 
their family, it may be presumed that they were 
not indisposed to an affectionate regard for 
the Westminster theology, for their paternal 
grandfather was one of the ministers who were 
ejected for “ nonconformity,” under Charles 
II, and their maternal grandfather, the Rev. 
Dr. Annesley, a celebrated Nonconformist 
minister in London, was during most of its 
history an active member of the Westminster 
Assembly. But the events of the “great re- 
vival’ required a corrected and modified state- 
ment of doctrines, in harmony with the new 
religious life. The theology learned by the 
Wesleys at Oxford was a lifeless semi-natur- 
alism and very far removed from the theoret- 
feal Calvinism of their time, which itself was 
searcely more alive than was the other. But 
a little later, and just at the beginning of their 
strennions career of. evangelical activities, 
they had come into contact with certain emt- 
nent Morayians, to whose instructions they 
submittéd themselves for a time, almost with- 
out reserve. This modified somewhat their 
theological notions, especially in respect 
to the nature and method of justification. 
When, however, they came, with their new 
light, to examine the articles and homilies 
of the Church of England, they there 
formed a very clear and full presentation of 
those , doctrines of grace which they had 
learned from the Morayians, and in which they 
had become confirmed by their own remarkable 
religious experience. Impelled by the spirit 
into. which they had been baptized, they 
preached {ta great and vital truths to all men, 
calling siriners to repentance, pointing pent- 
tents to Christ by simple faith, and by inen)- 
cating godliness of life (itself the fruit of faith 
in Christ) they Inbored to build up believers 
in holiness of heart and life. In doing thir, 
they emphasized the fact and the doctrine of 
original sin, with its relations and results; and 
they magnified God’s sovereign grace in Christ 
Jesus, even to the chief of sinners; and they 
also.spake earnestly of God’s free and impartial 
love toall men, his intense pity for the rebel- 
lious and impenitent, and his sincere desire that 
they might, be saved from sin and death; and, 
having thus set forth God’s love to all men, as 
shown by his own most solemn and earnest dec- 
larations, and by the gift of his Son to become 
the Saviour of all men, and by the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, who was sent tocall them torepent- 
ance, they appealed to all to accept the proffered 
grace—at first simply assuming that they might, 
if they would be, saved, and, when. called in 
question on this point, earnestly asserting that 
to gli men God has given the ability to choose 
the way of life, and in falling to so choose 
they will perish by their own perverseness. In 
this way, and without any thought of theolo- 
gizing, they became actively engaged in teach- 
ing the two principal and distinctive articles of 
the Arminian theology—to wit: 1st. The 
universality of the atonement, making it posst- 
ble that all may be saved. 2d. The freedom 
of the human will to either accept or reject the 
proffered salvation, and so devolving upon 
each one the responsibilities of life and death. 
Others of the chief promoters of that great 
movement dwelt especially on the doctrine of 
sin in its relation to the fall of Adam, by which 
all men have become inyolved in its curse—i,¢,, 
guilt and helplessness—and on the freeness of 
God's grace to sinners in the provisions of the 
Gospel,and of the conquering power of the 
Holy Ghost in the work of practical salvation. 
And, since this saving work is not effectuated 
in all, it was inferred that it was not designed 
fortbe unsaved. Thus two lines of theological 
thought were evolved among the original 
leaders of the ‘f Methodist movement’—the 
one a revival of the original doctrinal system 
of Arminius and bjs associates, the other the 
theology of the Westminster divines; but both 
thoroughly suffused.and permeated with de- , 
vout Christign zeal, A conflict was, in these 
circumstances, {nevitable, Wesley found his 
appeals to men’s consciences and fears stifled 
by the plea of natural inability to repent and 
believe till effectually—that is, irresistibly— 
called. He also very soon detected the evil 
influences of practical Antinomianism, induo- 





ing uniong proféssed believers love of casé and 
laxness of spiritual and” moral discipline. 
Against the former of these he opposed God’s 
“universal grace and impartial love to all men 
and the universal design and adaptation of the 
atonement of Christ to save all men; and 
against the latter the clatms of God’s Word for 


menace of eternal death against the impure and 
upholy. Finding such influences rife ‘and 
practically effective among the people, Wesley 
became aggressive in his preaching and writing 
on the subject, bringing all his powers of argu- 
ment and invective to bear against the doc- 
trines of a limited atonement and of untondi- 
tional and frresistible grace ; and in this he was 
both forcibly and flercely antagonized by those 
of the other side. In the first of these con- 
flicts the doctrinal system taught or defended 
by Wesley and his associates became fused and 
reduced to a system—a Wesleyan theology, a 
genuine Arminianism—but quite another sys" 
tem than that developed in the Chureh of En- 
gland in the eighteenth century. And now 
for fifty years this Wesleyanism has stood 
forth as the representative Arminianism, the 
rival and alternative in Evangelical Protestant- 
ism to Calvinism. 

The Wesleyan theology was at first embod- 
fed (but not formulated) tn the voluminious 
and somewhat fragmentary writing of Wesley 
himself; in the hymnology, produced chiefly 
by Charles Wesley ; and the controversfal writ- 
ings of Fletcher. Nearly forty years after Wes- 
ley’s death it was given to the public, in a sys- 
tematic form, in the “Theological Institutes,” 
by Rev. Richard Watson, an English Wesleyan 
minister. This thorough and comprehensive 
digest of Evangelical theology, as held an4 
tanght by Wesley and his associates, is now 
almost absolutely universally accepted as the 
exponent of Methodist theology. It is claimed 
for it that it is, first of all, distinctively and 
eminently scriptural ; that it avoids excessive 
and unnecessary philosophizings; and, as far 
ag human intelligence may do ft, it justifies the 
ways of God to man. It may also be remarked 
that this type of theology is the prevalent 
and generally accepted one in all the Evan- 
gelical churchés of the land. During 
the last half century there has been a 
marked departure {n nearly all our Cal- 
vinistic churches from their traditional modes 
of thought and statements of doctrine ; so'that, 
either by elimination or suppression, the dis- 
tinctive elements of Calvinism as they may 
still be found in recognized systems of theol- 
ogy are seldom’ announced from nominally 


' Calvinistic pulptts. Great honor is still accord- 


ed to the memories of the mighty champions 
of that system, who lived and labored so 
effectively in former times ; but their ecclest- 
agtical successors, while building their sepu)- 
chers, permit their theological specialties . to 
pss unnoticed or to be practically and effect- 
ively contravened. To the superficial observer 
it may seem that Arminianism has become the 
common faith of the Evangelical churches of 
the land, and we are glad to believe that very 
largely this is the ease. But there is reason to 
féar that, in departing from the ancient land- 
marks, some, while still calling themselves 
Calvinists, have passed over to the Pseudo- 
Arminianism of the eighteenth century or to 
a kind of rationalistic sem{-Pelagianism, It 
may be feared that New Haven and Oberlin, in 
abandoning the untenable points of the old 
system, have not always profited by their ex- 
changes; and, on the other hand, let us look 
hopefully and helpfully to Princeton, that, in 
feeling her way out of the Serbonian bog of 
supra-lapsarianism, she may lose no part of her 
ancient and precious heritage, And especially 
should our Methodist theological seminaries 
cérefully guard their sacred trusts, and, 
abiding by the old landmarks, see to it that 
our theological schools shall not give rise to 
new and strange schools of theology.—Chau- 
tauqua Assembly Herald, 


Sanitary, 


THE AUTHOR OF “RAB AND HIS 
FRIENDS” ON HEALTH. 








one feel he would like to see John Brown, of 
Edinburgh. As he reads the touching story, 
and follows it up .with tale and history and 
memoir in ‘‘ Spare Hours,”? he knows that. his 
isa genial and tender soul, Our friend, the 
Professor, has described ta us am unarranged 
Visit, in which he spent. a wholesome, whole- 
souled day listening to his wondrous talk, and 
_asagacious dog at West Point, attractive to 

who.see him, is the after-token of that visit. 
ch the good Dr. Brown, and not, only 
Practices, but sometimes preaches in his pithy 
way to the working people about. health. 


r 


published hy the Carters long years ago, 
we had so much sanitary light lteratu 
cannot but take them up again, end. 





that in a few extracts our readers will find so 


purity of life among Christians, with the 


‘Ras and his Friends” makes almost any 





\His five Jay sermons on this subject were re- * 


THE INDEPENDENT. 






much that is wise and ‘well’ put that they too 
may relish, so as t6 prolong the taste and get 


picture of the double circulation of a human 
heart, with the hand of God around the two cir 
cuits where they meet, pulsating the rhythm of 
‘the life-beat. Undérit is written’: “‘ He isnot far 
from every one of us, for in Him we live and 
‘miove.™ : 

Tn his preface he touches on overwork. “ One 
day I asked the servant if any person had 
called, and was told that some one had. ‘Who 
was it?’ '* Oh! it’s the little gentleman that aye 
rins when he walks? 80 ¥ wish this age would 
walk more and ‘rin’ less, A man can walk 
further and longer than he can run and it is poor 
saving to get out of breath. A man who lives 
to be seventy and has ten children and say five- 
and-twenty grandchildren {is of more worth to 
the state than three men who die at thirty, it 
is to be hoped, unmarried. Howéver slowa 
coach seventy may have been, and however 
energetic and go-ahead the three thirties, I 
back the tortoise against the hares in the long 
run. I am constantly seeing men who suffer 
and, indeed, die from thus living too fast.” 
**The family doctor should tell you as to the 
laws of ‘health and how to prevent disease, as 
well as do his best to care it. What a great 
and rich field there is here for our profession, 
if they and the public could work well together. 
In this those queer, half-daft, half-wise beings, 
the Chinese, take a wiser way, and they stop 
his pay as long as they are ill.” 

‘‘ But to go back to the bairns. No sour apples 
or raw turnips or carrots; no sweeties or tarts. 
and all that kind of abomination ; no tea; to 
draw the sides of their tender little stomachs 
together; no whisky, to kill their digestion; 


‘nd gundy, or taffy, or lick—the less sugar and 


sweet things the better; but plenty of plain, hale- 
some food—parritch and milk, bread-and-but- 
ter, potatoes and milk, and good broth. The: 
stomach is the kitchen and great manufactory. 
It is almost always the first thing to go wrong 
in children. and generally as much from too 
much being put in as from its‘food being’ of: 
an injurious kind. - ny 
‘Some folk will tell you that children’s ‘feet 
should always be kept warm. Isay no. No 
healthy child’s feet are warm’ (neither are 
they wet or damp); but the great thing is to 
keep the body warm. Remember there: is: 


sngbody to whom health isso valuable, is worth 


s0 much as to the laboring man. It iéhis 
stock in trade, his wealth, his capital. His 
bodily strength and skill are the main things 
he can make his living by.’’ 
‘More than half of the bad: effects of hard 
work and dangerous employments might be 
prevented ‘by a little plain knowledge, atten- 
tibn, and common bense.: 
“Take good care of your stomach. i 
“© You all know, I dare say, where it lies. It 
speaks for itself. Matthew Prior has these 
stout old lines : 
“The plainest man alive may tell ye 
_ |The seat of empire is the belly ; 
From thence are sent out those supplies 
Which make us either stout or wise, 
The strength of every other member 
Is founded on your stomach timber ; 
The qualms or raptures of your blood 
Rise in proportion to your food. 
Your stomach makes your fabric roll 
Just as the bias rules the bowl. 
That great Achilles might employ 
The strength designed to ruin Troy, 
He dined on lion’s marrow, spread 
On toasts of ammunition bread ; 
But by his mother sent away 
Amongst the Thractan girls to play, 
Effeminate he sat and quiet, 
Strange product of a cheese-cake diet, 
Observe the various operations 

| Of food and drink in several nations. 

| Was evér Tartar flerce or cruel 
Upon the strength of water-gruel ? 
But who shall stand his rage and force 

| . If first he rides, then eats his horse? 

| “ Salads and eggs and ter fare 
Xarn the Italian tar, 

| | And, if I take Dan Congreve right, , 

Pudding and beef make Britons fight.'” 

‘The great thing in regulating’ and benefit- 
ting human life is not to find out new things, 
but to make the bést of the old things—to live 
agcording to Nature’ dad the will of Nature's 
God; that Great Being who ‘bids us call him 
our Father, and who is at ‘this very moment 
ragarding each one of! us with far’ more than 
‘any earthly father’s compassion and kindness, 

ad who would make us happy if we would but 
“do his bidding and take his road.’ Only think 
of that, ‘and'get his blessing, by taking care of: 

our health, from love to him and a regard to do 
h{s will, in giving us these bodies of ours to 
serve him with and which he has with his own: 
Almighty hands so fearfully and wonderfully 
made.’’ ‘ $9 ’ 

These are’ but specimens of how the be 
‘loved ‘physician ‘talked to his audience, so 
that the common people heard him gladly. 
‘With simple, hearty sympathy he at once told 
*them of the body neods and thé soul-needs of 
humanity, and, while talking of ‘their bodies, 










) and teach the fécks ot families how te 
Bean Rete da the-world end ‘de ready for 


ideas worth acting upon. The frontispiece is a 


‘touched their hearts: We wish we could get || 
me such héalth primer into all’ the precious: 


[August 28, 1879. 
: —8 Biblical Research. 


? OCarennaum's claim to be ealled the Ke/r, or 
‘village of: Nahum the prophet, is a very slight 
ons, ifthe number of other places to which his 
home is referred be any test. The Bible calis 
Nahum “the Elqéshite,” which, no doubt, 
“indicates his place of birth; and his native 
place has been attributed to no less than three 
‘widely separated places. One is in Assyria, 





village called HU-Qésh, not far from Mosél. 
The second is looked forin the e-Kauzech of 
Galilee as the hamlet meant by Jerome, exist- 
ing in his day under the name Helkesei, » 
‘small place and half fallen to ruin, yet one 
known to the Jews and pointed out to Jerome 
‘by his Hebrew guide. The third is mentioned 
by Epiphanius, whospeaks of Nahum as “‘ from 
Elkesei beyond the Jordan, near Bégabar, 
cot the tribe Simeon.” Hitherto this obscure 
Bégabar has been supposed to be Bethabara 
beyond Jordan ; but other MSS. lately brought 
to light do not present the words. ‘ beyond 
Jordan” in this passage—reading, the one, 
“‘Nahum son of Elkesaios, was from Iesbé, of 
the’ tribe Simeon,’’ and the other, ‘‘ Nahum 
was from ’Elkeseru beyond Bétabarem, of the 
tribe Simeon.” Whence, inasmuch as Epiph- 
abius was born not far from Eleutheropolis, 
in Southern Palestine, it may be suspected that 
the “beyond, Jordan” is a corruption of the 
text, and the territory of Simeon was the true: 
ground of the prophet’s origin. To the con- 
firmation of this suspicion a Syriac MS. of the: 


Bishop Paul, of Tella, dating from the seventh’ 


— presents the reading ‘‘ Nahum: 

from Elqésh, beyond Baith Gabra,. 
of the tribe Simeon.” At once this Syriac Bait: 
Gabra is perceived to be one with the Greek: 
Bégabar, and both are seen to be identical with: 


-the full Greek form, Béthgabara, which wat 
clearly identified by Dr. Robinson with Elen~ 


theropolis, in the modern site Bait Jibrin.| To 
te the connection, it only remains to 
ertain if arly spot. bearing a name similar to 
iqosh still. exists in this vicinity ; and now in 
the: last number of the German Aulestine- 
ton's Jowrnal Dr. E. Nestle calls attention to 

a place named Qessiyeh, on the map of Van 
de Velde, in the neighborhood of Bait Jibrin, 
as the probable locality, which is essentially 
Elqésh, the article e either having fallen away 
or merely being not reported with’ a meme 
actually el-Qesslych, Mis" 
.... Already the work of preparing the ‘new 
‘*Map of Palestine,” together with its acéom- 
penying memoirs, has so far progressed’ that 
the prospectus is issued and the list of subscrip- 
tion begun. The first edition will be one in 
which the special results to be embodied in 
the memotr will be printed on large paper in 
quarto, and the namber of copies limited to 
250, each copy being numbered and signed by 
the chairman of the Executive Committee to 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. The first 
volume of this issue will appear before the 
close of the present year. The map will be 
published in an atlas, 26 sheets, each 22 by 18 
inches in size. As the price of the work is 
fixed at 12 guineas, it 16 clearly to the advan- 
tage of those who desire the work to sub- 
scribe for this first and large-paper 
edition, which may be done by address- 
ing Walter Besant, Esq:, 11 and 12 Charing 
Cross, 8. W., London/’ No part of the me- 
moirs, none of the drawings, and no sheets 


‘of the map will be issued to the general pub- 


lic until the whole work is in the hands of sub- 
seribers to this large-paper edition, and the 
work will not be issued afterward in a cheaper, 
though it may be in a smaller form. The area 
covered is included within the sea on the west, 


4 the Jordan on the east, a line drawn eastward 


from the mouth of the river Litdni on the 
north, and one drawn from Gaza to the mid- 
dje of the Dead Sea on the south. On the 
scale of one inch to the mile, it will show every 
detail of the country, and form not only the 
lgrgest map of the country ever produced, but 
the only oné drawn after a scientific survey by 
skilled officers. 


Testament consists in the so-called parallelismus 
\ of three kinds: the synonymous, 
‘the antithetic, and the synthetic. Egyptian 
poetry—which, like the Hebrew, is poetry of 
thought, and not of form—has the same charac- 
teristic parallelism of ideas. In a hymn to 
Amon the following is found : 
** He is the one that shapes all existence, 
He is the only one that creates all being. 
Men proceeded from out of his eyes 
And gods arose from the command of his mouth.” 
‘From the third century before Christ we have 
the’ following : 
' “No beggar existed in my days. 
No hungry one lived in my time.” 
.The antithetic finds expression ip the follow- 
ing; 
“Hla banda gave presenta to those that were dear te 
ph But his enemies he cast into the flame of fre”; 
— — 





Ra is oxaltoa. degraded are the godless.” 


where his grave holds forth to this day, at a - 


~ a  - He et — 


a a 
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| Kine Arts. 

Dr. WittumM Romer died at New Mil- 
ford, Mass.,.on Wednesday of last week. He 
was best known as a teacher of art anatomy, 
although his statues of ‘The Falling Gladiator” 
and “ Osiris’ were of marked excellence. As 
a teacher he has had no superior in thiscountry 
in exciting the enthusiasm of his pupils. He 
was for several years the director of the school 
for ladies at the Cooper Institute, and most of 
the female artists of a younger generation who 
have distinguished themselves of late years 
as painters, sculptors, or engravers were among 
his pupils, among whom may be mentioned 
Maria R. Oakey, Mary Hallock Foote, Addie 
Ledyard, Jessie Curtis, Fanny Eliot Gifford, 
and Mary L. Stone. Originally a physiclan of 
successful practice and a lecturer on anatomy 
at Harvard College, he found art instruction 
more congenial, and devoted his last years to 
{t in Boston and New York. He had no 
patience with pupils who merely wanted to be 
helped to get up a few pictures to ornament 
their parlor walls; but excited the unbounded 
enthusiasm of those who were willing to devote 
themselves to earnest study. He was the 
author of ‘The Elements of Design.” 


....The oldest known of all Greek inscrip- 
tions has just been uncovered at Olympia. It 
dates from the second Messenian War, when 
the art of writing had just been introduced, 
and is written boustrophedon—that is, with the 
lines reading forward and backward. It is 
an inscription on a huge stone, and declares 
that it was hurled by one Bybon with his left 
hand backward, beyond a certain mark. Holes 
are madein the stone for the fingers to grasp 
it. The strongest the workmen could 
scarcely lift it. It fs hardly probable that 
the ancient athletes were. really so much 
stronger than those of the present day, and 
this may be an imitation of the real stone used 
in the contest. 

....-The first Grand Prix de Rome, given an- 
nually in Paris to students of art, has been 
bestowed on M. Brantét, a youth of seventeen 
and a pupil of Bouguereau. The two next 
prizes went to pupils of Cobanel. When 
French artists become famous they are re- 
quested to receive pupils. They consent, and 
give lessons without charge in the early morn- 
ing to perhaps twenty or thirty scholars, crit- 
icising their work. There is a natural compe- 
tition between these schools. Two American 
girls are studying in this way in Paris, one of 
them lately a teacher in the Normal Schoo) at 
Trenton, N.J., and the other alate graduate of 
South Hadley. 


.... The Indian topes, built by the early 
Buddhists, have attracted much attention 
among archeologists. Several of theni were 
excavated near Jellalabad during the Afghan 
War, by Mr. William Simpson, who will, doubt- 
less, publish accounts of the architecture 
which is important as showing Greek and As- 
syrian influences. In the center of these topes 
is a walled cell, in which were put coins and 
some relicaf Buddha. In one of those opened, 
of about the third century of our era, were 
found Roman and Indo Scythian coins, on one 
of which was found the word ‘boddo,” or 
buddha, in Greek letters, the first instance of 
the sort. 


...-Recently a real work of art has been 
placed in the Garden of Gethsemane of the 
Latins. Itis a bas-relief, of Carrara marble, 
executed by the aceomplished Torretti, a pupil 
of the famous Antonio Canova. As may be 
supposed, it represents the agony of ourSaviour 
when praying in the Garden of the Mount of 
Olives. It is admitted to be a very appropri- 
ate and excellent ornament to the spot. 


...-The Jesuits’ Church in Antwerp was des- 
troyed by fire in 1718, and with it thirty-nine 
panels painted by Rubens. Drawings had been 
made by several artists of some of these panels, 
the most important being a series of all but 
three, done by a Dutch painter, James de Wit, 
in 1711-12, These have just been purchased, 
for the sum of 825 florins, by the municipality 
of Antwerp. 


... In a recent address Mr. Gladstone said 
that American manufactures were very useful, 
but not beautiful. Americans, he thinks, are 
too busy to consider anything but utility. Even 
“the American ax is an ax not intended to cut 
a tree away neatly, but to cut a tree away 
quickly. The American does not care a pin 
about beauty of work. His object is to clear 
ground.” 

--..The famous Cathedral of Santa Maria 
del Fiore, Florence, is being restored, The 
miserable painted front has been removed to 
the rubble work behind it. It is a matter of 
regret that the beautiful glass windows of 


Ghiberti are being faced externally by rose 
windows, with foliating mullions. ata 


-...M. Meissonnier commenced a portrait of 
the Prince Imperial some years ago, but, owing 


to the events of 1870, never finished it. He 
has now determined to finish 


it and send ft to 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
— — — — — — — — — — — —æ— 


— ⸗— 


Aunoruaunm of the early workers in the anti- 
slavery cause, the Rev. Simeon 8. Jocelyn, or 
“Father” Jocelyn, as he was sometimes called, 
died last week, at Tarrytown, N. Y., eighty 
years old. At one time he was s conspicuous 
worker with the best-known abolitionists, and 
the record of his life is that of a rare, earnest, 
and noble man. He was ordained in 1820, and 
gave up a lucrative business to devote himself 
to the ministry. His first charge was a con- 
gregation of colored people in New Haven, 
and he was always noted afterward as having 
been the first white pastor in this country of 
an exclusively colored congregation. Among 
other notable events in his early manhood was 
the calling of a meeting by him in this city, in 
1889, to appoint a committee to receive funds 
and for the protection and relief of the slaves, 
who had mutinied at sea on the Spanish ship 
‘ Amistead,”’ slain the officers of the ship, and 
put in at New London. The Spanish author- 
ities claimed the African slaves, as the ‘‘ Amis- 
tead” was a Spanish ship. Atthis meeting 
Mr. Jocelyn, Lewis Tappan, and Joshua Leavitt 
were appointed the committee to secure relies 
for the slaves. John Quincy Adams was 
secured to defend the slaves in the Supreme 
Court, and they were freed. The American 
Missionary Society, through Mr. Jocelyn and 
Mr. Tappan, sent them to Africa, where the 
seed was planted of the present Mendi Mis- 
sion, on the western coast of Africa, which is 
the most flourishing mission of the association. 
From 1846 to 1853 he was secretary of the home 
department, and from that time on a member 
of its executive committee. During the last 
years of his life he was the pastor of a colored 
church in the Eastern district of Brooklyn. 
Physically he was spare and frail-looking, and 
venerable in appearance even when forty years 
of age. 


... According to the Constantinople corre- 
spondent of the Cologne Gazette, Osman Pacha 
at the present time receives, as minister of war, 
£315 a month; as commander-in-chief of the 
army, another £315 a month ; as marshal of the 
palace, £450; and as eommander-in-chief of 
the guard, £225 per month. His wife also is paid 
£00, and each of his two children £37 a month 
out of the private purse of the Sultan. More- 
over, for each of the appointments he holds he 
receives a certain number of rations daily, and 
the sale of these brings him in about £360 a 
month, Altogether, therefore, he receives a 
re income of nearly $0,000 per month, 
Which, when we consider that his household 
expenses, as well as clothing and ao on, are paid 
for by the Sultan, must keep his mind in a very 
contented condition respecting the tightness 
of the world’s money markets. 





...-About nine months ago the explorer, 
Henry M. Stanley, suddenly departed for the 
east coast of Africa. He afterward appeared 
at Zanzibar in a chartered steamer; but the ob- 
ject he had in view was not made public. Late 
advices state that he recently sailed from 
Gibraltar for the west coast of Africa, having 
come through the Suez Canal in his chartered 
steamer, full of carriers; and the object of 
his journey turns out to be to supply the great 
desideratum of carriers. 


.-e-Among the recent visitors from London 
is Mr. Thomas Bayley Potter, the distinguished 
successor in Parliament of Richard Cobden and 
the founder of the Cobden Club. In this 
country, however, he will be more particularly 
remembered as one of the foremost of those 
who labored to create in England a feeling in 
favor of the Union during our civil war. 


... It is believed that the Rev. Moses How, 
pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Portsmouth, N. H., is the oldest preacher of 
any denomination in New England. He is 
ninety years old, still in excellent health, and 
preaches in a strong, clear voice. He entered 
the ministry sixty-five years ago. 


.... The ex-Empress Eugenie has written a 
letter to the late Prince Imperial’s secretary 
and biographer, requesting him to make no 
charges of cowardice or of other fault against 
the men who were with her son when the fatal 
Zulu assault occurred. 


... Somebody has ascertained that Bis- 
marck’s salary as chancellor of the empire and 
a Prussian minister is about $13,000, Yet he 
does not resign and manages to keep up 
appearances. 

... Gustave Doré explains his tefusal to 
visit this country by saying that it is too far 
away. The journey would take him too long 
and would also take him away from his studio, 

....It has been stated that the report of Mrs. 
Nellie Grant Sartoris’s death was false, The 
lady who died August 6th was Mrs, Edward 
Sartoris, her mother-in-lew. 


----Joseph Octave Delepierre, the Belgian 





the Empress, 


historian and antiquary, died: August: Aet, at 
the age of seventy-six yearo. maele < 


. Mas” of our! readers: will remember the 

description of a curious plant in the notes of 

the “Botany of the Exposition,” published 

during the ‘‘Centennial,’» which had been 

months without name or notice, till accident- 

ally stumbled over by the writer of these notes 

in the collection made by the Portuguese pos- 

sessions in Africa, and which proved to be the 

most wonderful of all plante—the Wetwitschia 

miradilis, After the account of it appeared in 

Tux INDEPENDENT considerable attraction was 

drawn to it, and efforts made to retain the 

specimen in this country ; but the Portuguese 

commissioners were inflexible that this speci- 

men should be taken k to Europe. Itis a 

sort of pine tree, growfWf in the rainless regions 

of Africa, but with the trunk wholly under 

ground. When the seed germinates it com- 

mences with two cotyledons, or seed-leaves, 

which push out and lie flat on the ground, 

And these seed-leaves are all the leaves the 

plant ever makes, and they continue for many 

years—how long is not known; but as long as 

the plant lives. But they increase somewhat 

in size from year to year, the dry ones on the 

Centennial specimen being several feet in 

length. The flowers shoot up from the apex of 
this underground tree, and are about the size 

and much of the general appearance of a small 

bunch of Norway spruce cones stuck into the 

sand, The Kew Gardens at London have fair- 
sized dry specimens; but have tried hard to 
get living plants, and some from seeds have been 
obtained, and were recently exhibited by Sir 
Joseph Hooker, at the Linnwan Society, as 
among the newest of the many botanical tro- 
phies of which the Royal Kew Gardens feel so 
proud. Almost all leaves called “evergreen” 

last only for twelve months, or until new ones 
are formed; but a plant which never makes 
but two and keeps these for perhaps a hundred 
years is certainly a marvel in botany. 

... In a recont number of The Philosophical 
Magazine Messrs. Ayrton and Perry propose a 
new and very plausible theory of terrestrial 

magnetism, based upon the fact, first demon- 
strated some years ago, in the laboratory of 
Helmholtz, by Professor Rowland, now of the 
Johns Hopkins University—the fact, namely, 

that an electrified body moving in the neigh- 
borhood of a magnetic needle affects it pre- 
cisely as if the body were at rest and had a 
current of electricity flowing through it. They 
show that the actual phenomena are just 
what ought to be expected if the rotating 
earth were heavily charged with negative elec- 
tricity, the difference of potential between 
it and surrounding space being sufficient to 
give a spark some 400 feet in length. The idea 
that we are thus unconeciously living in the 
midst of such a tremendous lightning charge 

may at first sight seem a little startling; but it 
is no new one. Nearly thirty years ago Peltier 
showed that the phenomena of atmospheric 
electricity are most easily explained on the 
hypothesis of a negative charge permanently 
residing in the earth ; and Sir William Thom- 
son has since then raised the hypothesis to 
something near the position of a demonstrated 
fact. This permanent electrical charge needs 
itself no further explanation than the infinite 
improbability that a globe like the earth, 
formed by the aggregation and condensation 
of cosmic matter, would be exactly neutral in 
its electrical condition. It need hardly be said 
that we on the surface remain as unconscious 
of this charge and as little affected by it as 
by the inconceivable velocity with which our 
planet whirls through space. For the most 
part, changes alone, not permanent conditions, 
disturb us. 

..--Mr, Carter, in charge of the King of the 
Belgians’ private expedition to test the Indian 
elephant as a beast of burden in Africa, has 
finally left Zanzibar, with one hundred men, 
in the ‘Star,’ a steamer belonging to His 
Highness the Sultan. From Dar-es-Salam he 
will proceed in a few days on Mackinnon’s 
Road, which he will follow to near the end, 
then turning off to cross the Kingwani and 
join the Bagamoyo Road, At Mpwewa he 
and Captain Popelin will in all probability 
meet and again work together. This experi- 
ment is a most important one ; but preliminary, 
of course, to an attempt being made to utilize 
the African species. It would be obviously 
useless to goto the expense of getting Indian 
elephants if the African will answer as well, 
and there isno reason to doubt that it will. 
There was a tame African elephant at Zanzibar 
when Sir Bartle Frére was there, in 1878. It 
came originally from Uganda and was sent to 
the late Sayyid Majid by King Mtesa, On the 
accession of the present Sultan, he gave it to 
Sudda, the Banian, who in turn made it over 
to Dr. Kirk, by whom it was presented to Sir 
P. Wodehouse, then governor of Bombay ; and 
he subsequently gave it to Sir Salar Jung, in 
whose possession it still remains, at Hyderabad 
—the first and only African elephant in India 
and quite as tame as apy of ite Indian compan- 
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BECHUANALAND wae one of the most dis 
couraging fields that missionaries ever tried to 
evangelize. It lies north of the Orange River 
and borders on the Kalahari Desert. It in- 
eludes Lake Ngami on the north and touches 
the Transvaal on the east. The first attempt 
to preach the Gospel to the Bechuanas was 
made in 1800, by two Dutch missionaries from 
Cape Town, Messrs. Edwards and Kok. The 
savages made it so uncomfortable for them that 
Edwards turned his back upon them and be- 
came an infidel, Kok was assassinated. The 
Rey. John Campbell went to them in 1812, and 
Chief Mothibi asked him to send for more 
missionaries. ‘I will,’’ he said, “‘be a father 
to them.’ In response, the London Society 
sent Messrs. Evans and Hamilton to 
Lattaku, in 1816; but they were not very 
cordially received. Their stay was short, 
The people, with Mothibi’s consent, re- 
yoked their wagons and headed them for 
the Cape, yelling farewells like demons. They 
did not want such changesintroduced as they had 
seen in Griquatown, where clothes were worn, 
instead of the ‘‘kaross,’’ and men had one 
wife, instead of two. Mr. Hamilton, however, 
returned to Lattaku, in company with Mr. 
Read, some time after, and succeeded in settling 
himself. The well-known Dr. Moffat joined 
the missionary force in 1821, and three years 
later the mission was removed to Kuruman, 
whither Mcthibi, after a defeat, had gone. 
The work of the missionaries was attended 
with many @scouragements. Dr. Moffat 
wrote: ‘“‘No conversions, no inquiry after 
God, no objections raised to exercise our pow- 
ers in defense.” ‘Oh! when shall the 
day-star arise on their hearts? We preach, we 
converse, we catechise, we pray; but without 
the least apparent success.’’ They persevered, 
and by and by their preaching began to make 
an impression. ‘To see females weep was 
nothing extraordinary. It was, according to 
Bechuana notions, their province, and theirs 
alone. Men would not weep.” But “the 
simple Gospel now melted their flinty hearts; 
and eyes now wept which never before wept 
the tear of hallowed sorrow. . . . Our 
temporary little chapel became a Bochim—a 
place of weeping.” In May, 1829, the first 
fruits were gathered. Six of the inquirers 
were baptized, along with five of their children, 
In the evening of the same day, twelve, includ- 
ing the mission families and a Griqua, com- 
memorated the Lord’s death. The feelings of 
the missionaries on the occaston may be easier 
imagined than described, when it is remem- 
bered that it had long been a boast, as re- 
marked by Moffat, that ‘‘ neither Jesus, nor we, 
his servants, should ever see Bechuanas worship 
and confess him as their king.”’ Soon after, Dr. 
Moffat began the work of translating the Scrip- 
tures into the Bechuana language. The New 
Testament was completed in 1840 and printed 
in London, and the O14 Testament was after- 
ward translated by Dr. Moffat, with help. The 
mission in Bechuanaland ‘now embraces,’’ 
says:‘the Rev. Robert Young, who writes a 
sketch of it, “seven principal and thirty out 
stations, Kuruman being the center from 
which, as tt were, the light radiates. A new 
institution or college, named after the distin- 


Christian community in this fleld numbers 
about 5,000, of whom some 1,600 are communt- 
eante.’”’ 

...-The Rev. A. M. Sherring, in his very 
able and encouraging paper on ‘‘The Growth 
and Position of Christianity in India,” read be- 
fore the London Missionary Conference, says 
that too little attention is paid generally to the 
necessity of a preparatory period in the history 
of missions in India. India has an immense 
population, speaking many languages, pos- 
sessing an elaborate and ancient system of 
religion, defended by an intelligent and learned 
hierarchy, and sustained by complicated cere- 
monials and rituals and by manifold sensuous 
representations, and great, costly, and long- 


this work has been much more successful 
among the aboriginal tribes and the 
lower ecstes than among the Hindus 
of the higher castes, especially those of 


converte are from the lower castes. By 1830 
India, Ceylon, and Burmab, and thenceforward 
& more aggressive and persistent evangelism 
number of converts had more than doubled 
it was 57,000. New societies entered the fleld 
and in 1850 there were 127,000 Christians. 


had increased to 218,370 converts, and in 1871 
to 318,368. And what shall I say of the pres- 





—— of Protestant Christians in our 
empire ? 





¢haracterized missionary work. In 1840 the ’ 





guished missionary who has for two genera+\ 
tions been identified with the station, fs in» 
course of erection and promises to be a sub- 7 
stantial and excellent building. The native ' 


continued preparation was necessary. The . 
second period is that of evangelization; and 


Benares. Probably five-sixths of all the Indian. 


nine missionary societies had entered India, - 
and there were 27,000 native Protestants in 


‘Ip 1861 the Christian community in India . 


You are, doubtless, aware © 
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the last 


— that the rate of increase since 1871 


December, 1881. bg beaded nce 
to form an ap 


of the native Church since 1871, when 
census was taken, to the present time, 


is equal to that which prevailed over the pre- 
vious ten years—and this is the lowest rate of 
computation we ought to accept—some per 
sons, indeed, judging from the large au t- 
ation of certain missions recently, would, it is 
likely, be inclined to take a higher rate. Yet, 
merely caleulating according to this lower 
rate, there are now in India, Ceylon, and Bur- 
mah as many as 460,000 Protestant Christians. 
My own conviction is that they number, at 
the least, half a million. 

‘* Moreover, and it is a point of much conse- 
quence to consider, there has been a decided 
and very encouraging growth in the spiritual 
condition of the native churches. This is seen 
by the great increase in the number of com- 
municants, Whereas in 1861 there 47,274 
— — there were in 1871 no less than 

i Again, the growth of the various missions 
of the principal missionary societies laboring 
in India is exceedingly interesting and en- 
couraging. Beginning we the Baptists who 
were earliest fn the field, we find that from 
1850 to the present their converts in all the 
missions of the Baptist societies of England 
and America in India, Ceylon, and Burmah 
have increased from about 30,000 to between 
80,000 and 90,000. Those of the Basle Mis- 
sions of Germany have multiplied from 1,060 to 
upward of 6,000 ; those of the Wesleyan Method- 
ist Missions of England and America from 7,540 
to 12,000; those of the missions of the Amer- 
ican Board from 8,802 to from 10,000 to 12,000; 
those of the Lutheran Missions, belonging to 
five societies, from 3,316 to upward of 40,000 ; 
those of the Presbyterian Missions of Scotland, 
England, Ireland, and America, connected 
with ten societies, from 821 to some 10,000; 
those of the missions of the London Missionary 
Society from 20,077 to 48,000; and those of 
the missions of the Church Missionary Society 
and of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, in connection with the 
rack of England, from 61,442 to upward of 


«...We have already referred to the remark- 
able journey made by the Rev. James Cameron, 
of the China Inland Mission, across Chine to 
Yunnan. The details of the trip are being 
published from month to month in China's 
Millions, and they are very interesting. In the 
August number the journey through Eastern 
Tibet is described. Mr. Cameron’s route was 
from Litang, along the River Kinsha, or Yangate 
Kiang, perhaps the greatest river in the world, 
to Batang, across a plain of great elevation. 
Litang is one of the highest cities in the world, 
being 12,500 feet above the sea. [tis the seat 
of one of the great lamaseries, connected with 
which are 8,000 lamas. Mr. Cameron says the 
people are black with dirt and look aa it they 
had not washed for years. The walls of the 
houses are often plastered with cattle-manure, 
to be dried for fuel. In a house a day’s jour- 
ney from the city where Mr. Cameron stayed 
over-night, he was ushered into a room which 
was shut off from the outer door by a low par- 
tition. Hens occupied the top of the partition ; 
but they had to be removed in the night, to 
make room for the cakes of dough which had 
to be dried for breakfast. Mr. Cameron slept 
on a bed of earth raised eighteen inches above 
the floor. He did not sleep well. The next 
night he roomed with two calves, which 
proved to be quiet and respectful. The people 
were astonished at Mr. Cameron for refusing 
to drink their tea, which is kept almost per- 
petually boiling on the stove. They were sure 
his stomach would be injured by drinking 
water. At Batang there is a French Catholic 
mission. The priest received Mr. Cameron 
very kindly. There are 1,500 lamas in Batang, 
and they have almost reduced the people to 
beggary. They exact tithes four timesa year, 
From Batang to Ah-ten-tsi the people were 
more friendly and hospitable than they were 
on the other side of Batang. Mr. Cameron 
satisfied himself that the Man-tsi, the most 
numerous of the population of Eastern Tibet, 
are Tibetans and speak the language of Tibet 
Proper. Doubtless, Eastern Tibet would be 
the proper place to make preparations for the 
evangelization of Tibet Proper, now so difficult 
to enter. 


«++ The Methodist mission in Japan has had 
@ very prosperous year. It has increased the 
number of its members by nearly fifty per 
cent, It has 488 members, the gain being 200; 
and it has besides 179 probationers and 54 bap- 
tized children, making a total of 662. The na- 
tive Christians contributed about $445. There 
aré ‘778 scholars in Sunday end 846 in day 
schools, Twenty native ministers receive ap- 
pointments for the ensuing year. 


.--.The Rev. Messrs. Jackson and Miller, of 
the American Missionary Society’s Mendi 
Mission, Africa, recently made a trip up the 
Bargara River as far as Dodo, where the chief 
gave them a friendly reception and where there 
seems to be a favorable opportunity of open- 
mg @ mission station. They brought back with 
them the son of the chief and three other chil- 

dren, with no other covering than “ Nature's 
garment,” to be educated at Avery. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 7th. 


THE COMING OF THE LORD.—I Taess. 
Iv, 13—18. 


Notes.—“ Them which are asleep. "—Who have 
died.———“‘ Others which have no hope.”"—The 
heathen or the Sadducees, who had no evidence 
that the dead dtd not become extinct. The 
Greeks regarded even the best estate of the 
dead as a thin, unsatisfactory life.———* That 
sleep in Jesus."—That died in his faith.——— 
“ By the word of the Lord.”—Instructed by 
him. ———“‘ We which are alive."—Those of us 
who shall be alive at Christ’s coming. Paul 
very likely thought so f those to whom he 
wrote should be alfve at ist’s second com- 
ing. Ifso, he was mistaken. The “we” in- 
eludes, however, all Christians who may be 
alive then. “* Bhall not prevent them which 
are asleep.”"—Shall not get the advantage of 
them, which is the old meaning of the word 
“prevent,” to go before. “* The Lord him- 
self’ —Jesus Christ. “ With a shout,” ete. ⸗ 
It must not, of course, be understood that 
Jesus Christ will actually shout, nor that an 
archangel will blow an actual trumpet. These 
are the figurative, pictorial expressions, like 
the Lorfi’s descending from Heaven, which 
represent a spiritual truth. 80 itis not a 
matter of faith that the Lord will appear in 
some particular place in the afr, among the 
clouds, into which believers shall be physically 
eanght up, any more than ft was true that 
“the Hon should eat straw like a bullock.” 
These are but the clothing of the spiritual 
truth that the dead who have died in the Lord 
are not extinct. They are forever with the 
Lord. They shall be with him. They enter 
into bliss before us, who a little longer stay. 
Just what is pictured we cannot, perhaps, ex- 
actly tell, and ft is wrong to peer too closely 
into it. 

Instruction. Those are to be pitied who 
have no hope for their deceased friends. If a 
man does not know that Christ has arisen and 
brought proof of immortality, how sad must 
be hie parting with his dear ones! He can 
only think of them as perished ; of their spirits 
as dissolved with their bodies; that they are 
lost to him forever. No wonder such sorrow 


when their friends die. 
If Jesus rose after he had died, then there is 


such a thing as life after death. Then the soul 
survives death. Then we too may live after 
death, We do not make so much of the res- 
urrection as the early disciples did, simply 
because we have come to look upon the fu- 
ture life as a matter of course, and to imagine 
that the resurrection of Christ was merely a 
proof of the resurrection of these mortal 
bodies. That was not the view of the early dis- 
ciples. It was a proof of the resurrection of 
the soul, the spiritual body, that they wanted 
fn those days, when there was no general be- 
lief in the immortality of the soul. Christ's 











which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him,”’ 

It is hard for us to understand how those 
converts could have imagined that it was pecu- 
Harly unfortunate to die before Christ’s second 
coming. It was because they imagined, and 
Paul too, perhaps, that Christ was to come 
soon, in the lifetime of some of them, and that 
his coming was physical, not spiritual, and 
they did not understand the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul. 

The doctrines or Christ’s second coming, or 
of the resurrection, or of the immortality of 
the soul, all of which are very closely related, 
are to be used for comfort. ‘‘ Wherefore,’ says 
Paul, ‘‘ comfort one another with these words.” 
The doctrine of this lesson is not to be used to 
speculate about nor to raise an unhealthy ex- 
eitement. In the next verse Paul discourages his 
readers from asking about ‘‘the times and the 
seasons,’ and he goes on to show that, in view 
of Christ’s coming, which can never be fore- 
seen, they should comfort and edify each other 
with the assurance that they were “ appointed 
to obtain salvation’’; for, “whether we wake 
or sleep, we shall live together with him.” This 
is the comfort, that for those that believe there 
is the sure joy of eternal life with Him who is 
the ‘first fruits of them that sleep.” 


Just what and how and when it will be we 
do not know. We must not speculate. Christ 
did not know, when on earth. Perhaps we are 
even now living (who knows?) in the begin- 
ning of his glorious coming. There are even 
now most magnificent evidences of his spirit- 
ual presence and sovereignty. The progress 
of a Christian civilization, the overthrow of 
false religions, the extension of missions, the 
suppression of slavery—what are these but 
shouts, Voices, and tramps? 
Christ will soon come for é¢ach one of us. 
Let us be always ready to meet him in the air 
and to be ever with the Lord: 
* Forever with the Lord: 
Amen, 80 let it be! 





Life from the dead is in that word, 
"Tis immortality.” 


resurrection is God’s pledge that ‘“‘them also | 


Christ’s second coming will be very glorious. 


A wnrrzn: in Fraser's Magazine states that 
the percentage of university students to the 
population is larger in Seotland than elsewhere, 
being one in seven hundred. In the German 
Empire the proportion of university students 
tothe population is one in sixteen hundred ; 
in England, one in about four thousand five 
hundred: ‘Clearly, then,” says: the writer, 
the Scotch universities are popular institu- 
tions. Like the Kirk of Scotland, they are 
characterized by severe simplicity. They got 
no spoils out of the sack of the Romish Church 
at the Reformation, and during the greater 
part of their career the motto which was sug- 
gested for The Edinburgh Review might have 
been applied to them—‘ Musas tenut meditamur 
avena’ (‘We cultivate literature and science 
on a little oatmeal’). Of late private munifi- 
cence has begun to be directe® toward the 
universities, especially of Glasgow and Edin 
burgh. By means of splendid private sub- 
scriptions (eked out with parliamentary grants) 
the former has obtained a complete set of fine 
new class-rooms, laboratories, libraries, and 
museums, with moderate residences for the 
proféssors attached; and the latter has in 
course of erection buildings for the scientific 
teaching of ite great medical school, which 
promise to be, of their kind, nearly perfect. 
But the endowments of all offices attached to 
the unfversities are moderate and generally 
meager, and it is only owing to the large at- 
tendance of students, and after much hard 
work consequent thereon, that some of the 
professors have of late years realized handsome 
fnéomes. The fees charged to students have 
been extremely moderate, and it has always 
remained possible to follow a Hberal course of 
study in arts or a complete professional course 
in medicine, law, or divinity at a Scotch uni- 
versity for very small cost.” 


.... Weare glad to learn that the Rev. Sam- 
uel D. Burchard, D.D., who has just retired 
from his useful pastorate of forty years, has 
been elected to the presidency of Rutgers 
Female College, in this city. As aminister and 
pastor, Dr. Burchard has given ample proof of 
ability and skill in the management of chureh 
affairs, and we cannot doubt that the friends 
and patrons of the institution over which he 
fs called to preside will find him abundantly 
equal to the task: In his early youth Dr. 
Burchard was asuecessful and popular teacher ; 
and for the! last twelve years he has been the 
¢haneellér of Ingham University, holding this 

and doing annual service, while pastor 
of the Thirteenth-street Presbyterian Church 
of this city. His large experience, his genfal 
and pleasant manners, his practical wisdom, 
and his good scholarship, as well’as his sound 
and reliable Christian character, eminently fit 
him for success in his new field of labor. 
Rutgers Female College is one of the oldest 
female institutions in this city. It has. col- 
lege eharter and has already done a noble 
work in the cause of female education. 
Under its new president, should his life and 
health be spared for a series of years, we an- 
ticipate that it will give a good account of 
itself in the future. 


.... Dr. Otto V. Struve, the distinguished 
Russian astronomer, has come to this country 
to examine the 26-inch telescope at the United 
States Naval Observatory, with the intention 
of ordering a similar instrument of 84 to 36 
inches, if, on personal inspection, he is con- 
vinced that the claim of, its superiority to all 
others is well founded. He has examined the 
chief telescopes of Europe. 


...oMr. Moody, the evangelist, has begun 
the erection of a new school building in his 
native place, Northfield, Mass., which he in- 
tends to present to the town. At the laying of 
the corner-stone, August 2lst, Mr. Henry F. 
Durant, the Rev. George F. Pentecost, Mr. 
Sankey, and Edward Kimball were present. 


...-The fall examination of candidates for 
admission to Harvard College will commence 
September 234 and will continue for the four 
following days. The successful candidates at 
the June examinations for the freshman class 
number about two hundred, : 


.-+»Mlles. Marie and Louise d’Oozeszko, two 
sisters, aged seventeen and elghteen years re- 
spectively, have just passed their bachelor’s 
degree with honors at the College of Science, 
Marseilles. They arethe daughters of a Rus- 
sian noble. : 


..-.The School of Oratory of Boston Uni- 
versity has been entirely discontinued, the 
trastees finding it fmpossible to satisfactorily 
fill the vacancy left by the death of Dean Mon- 
Toe. 


....Dr. 8. W. B. Mitchell,fone of the six 
founders of the college fraternity of 
: i Kappa Sizma, died in Philadelphia, August 








—— BAPTIST. 
ATCHINSON, G., Ithaca, Iowa, resigns. 
DO . R., Ridley Park, Penn., resigns. 
Tape, T., Townville, called to Linesville, 


KNAPP, T. J., D. D., Bradford, O., called to 
Union City, Penn. 

MOXLEY, W. called to Mount Morris, N. Y. 
er epee T. B., ord. st Little Traverse, 


RANDALA, LK., ord, and inst. at Grand Blanc, 


ROSE, A., settles at Westfield, N. Y. 
SNASHALL, J., Marshall, Mich., resigns. 
STEELE, E., settles at Almont, Mich. 
THOMAS, 8. W., ord, at West Beaver, Neb. 


TILDEN, W. C., removes from Birchardville 
to — Penn. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ERSON;: Ja Manchester, Vt., cele- 
woo Re of his installation. 
BOYNTON, I. H., Raynham, Mass. , dismissed. 
CUMMINGS, J. M., Exira, removes to Spen- 
cer, Iowa. 

DENIO, F. B., becomes ass’t prof. of Greek in 

Bangor Theo. Sem. 

HADDEN, A., supplies Abbot, Me. 

JAMESON; B. W. supplies Medway, Me. 

JOCELYN, Smnon 8., Brooklyn, N. Y., died 
recently. 

PIERCE, Joux M., closes his labors at Isle 
au Haute, Me. 

RICE, Waiter, Lunenburg, Mass., dismissed. 


. LUTHERAN. 
MILLER, James O., ord. and inst. at St. 
Paris, O. 
SCHAFER, C. L., accepts call to Camden, 
Ind. 


SCHENK, H. L, ord, and inet. at Perryville, 
enn. 


SHIREY, J. D., Beth Eden, 8- C,, resigns. 
WEBER, A. B., ord, and inst. at Findlay, O. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BELDEN, W. H., Scranton, Penn., dismissed. 

BROWN, Epwin, ord. and inst. at Green 
Lawn, L. L 

KENDALL, J. Lupiow, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
removes to New Providence, N. J. 

KER, J. W. E., 9*P in Philadelphia, Penn., 


WORKMAN, Davin R., called to New London, 
Penn. 


SEWALL, G. P., Cayuga, N. Y., called to First 
ch., Troy, Penn, 
THQRNDON, N, W., supplies West Liberty, 
owa. 
M., removes from West Middle- 
baa in to Martinsburgh, W. Va. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
— J. A. W., aecepts call to Smithfield, 
. Va. —V— 

Joror. Jonx Jax ** rectorship of St. 
John’s, Georgetown, . C. * 
KIRKLAN Gzorae H., accepts call to Pitts- 

ton. 4 
OERTEL, Jonarnes A., accepts call to Mor- 
gantown, N. C. 
PEABODY, D. C., Glastonbury, Comn., accepts 
call to Pitteburgh, Penn. ‘ 
PENDLETON, J. Pamir, Washington, D. C. 
accepts call to Seranton, Penn. : 
PYNE, Cuarves M,, Lincoln, R. L, resigns. 
TILLINGHAST, Wiser R., Detroit, Mich., 
was killed, accidentally, August 19th. 
WHITMARSH, VIAIAM T., ord. deacon at 
Cleveland, O. He was formerly a Baptist 
minister. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


ARNES, W. 8., Unitarian, supplies Church 
. of the Messiah, Montreal’ Gan. six months. 
BLUM, SamvEw J., ord.ideacon in Moravian 

ch, at Nazareth, Penn. 

BOGGS, 8 D., South, Pres., removes from 
Covington, Tenn., to Clintonyifle, Ky. 
BOUTON, W. 8., Methodist, Newburgh, N. Y., 

di 


CONVERSE, T. E, South. Pres., Bardstown, 


Ky. 3 

CRAWFORD, James, Ref. German, becomes 
prineipel of acad. dep’t Franklin and Mar- 
shall College. 


OUMBERT, C., Ref. German, accepts call to 
ms. le 
GUTHRIE, T. 8., Universalist, accepts call to 


AND, Tuomas 8., Ref. German, accepts call 
to Brandon, Iowa. 
RAY, Brooklyn, L. — Methodist, died 
in Br ,N. . Zlet, aged 
LEY, Jouw H., Colored. Methodist, died 
meds at emp s, Tenn., of sellow 
fever. 


ROUND, Gzorez Horgins, Georgia Method 
ist Gont., died recently at Leaoir, N. C., 
CIDER, W. F., agent Publishing’ House 

of Evangelical Association, died recently at 


0. 
BRAVER Toxario N., East Genesee Method- 


ist Conf., died recently at Highland, Kan. 
— J, Di, United Pres., supplies Red Oak, 


ow a, 

SORBER, Gaonag &., Ref. German, inst. at 
Brownbacks, Penn. 

BORIN, Marruew, D:D., died recently at 
Pueblo, Col. 

SPENCER, F. M., United Pres. becomes pres. 





|... lke University of California’snextfresh- | 
man class will number nearly one hundred... 


W: ‘Methodist Conf., 
ells Bridge, N. V. 
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Literature, 


ebb 


Mr. Jzurrersonw Davis, in referring to the 
defunct Mrs. Dorsey, remarks: ‘‘ There was a 
woman! What grace! What mental-power! 

. What a will!” 


....4&-young man in Binghamton, N. Y., 
tossed a silver half-dollar into his mouth, to 
please a child ; but the surgeons couldn’t get it 
out of his wind-pipe, to please anybody. 


....Moro dried apples are consumed in St. 
Louis than in any other city of its size. Prob- 
ably forthe purpose of swelling the popula- 
tion before a new directory is published. 


... Kankakee has a jastice who beats them 
all in the way of doing up a job of matrimonial 
splicing with neatness and dispatch. This 
is his formula: ‘“Have’er?’’ ‘‘ Yes.” 
“Have’'im?” ‘Yes.’ ‘Married—two dok 
lars.”’ 


....A farmer writes: “I saw in a paper that 
a Western farmer planted flax with potatoes, 
and it kept the bugs off. I planted flax with 
potatoes, and the flax came up first, and the 
bugs roosted on it, waiting for the potatoes 
“eome up.” : 


.- ++ Ma,” said a little girl, “do men want 
to get married as much as women do?” 
“Pshaw! What are you talking about?” 
“Why, Ma, the ladies who come here ate 


always talking about getting married. The 


men don’t,” 


.-.-Eulalie’s sweet poem, entitled “The Cu- 
cumber's Victim,’ says the St. Louis Ttmes 


Journal, has been received, and is respectfully 
but firmly declined, on the grounds that we 
cannot eneourage a muse which makes “really 
gorgeous ’’ rhyme with ‘‘ cholera morbus.”’ 


. --The Albany Journal states that an En- 
glishman with s note-book in lis hand was hit 
in the head with a clam-shell by a careless boy, 
as he came off the New York boat. He imme- 
diately went to the Delayan and wrote a 
chapter of his impression of America, entitled 
‘How Albany Strikes a Stranger.’’ 


...-There is great discontent among the Rus- 
sians in London and their noses are all out of 
joint since the arrival of the Siamese ‘Embassy. 
The Stroganoffs and Troubetskois have no 
chance at all against such names as Ghamua 
Laraibhaly and H. E. Phya Bhashakarawongse. 
Since these names were first published the 
flag has been at half-mast on the Russian Em- 


-+++ When Longfellow visited Queen Victoria 
at Windsor Castle, the servants crowded onthe 
stairways and in the lobbies to get a view of 
him. On the Queen asking them next day why 
this compliment was paid to the poet, she was 
told that they used to listen to Prince Albert 
reading “Evangeline” to his children, and, 
knowing the lines nearly by heart, they longed 
to see the man who wrote them. The Queen is 
fond of telling this story. 


-»+eThe Russians always have something 
pleasant to say. The other day, a young man, 
deaf and dumb from his birth, was presented 
to Prince Orloff, the Russian ambassador. “ It 
is very unconfortable for him,’’ said Colonel 
de K., speaking of the deaf-mute. “Without 
doubt,’’ said the Prince. ‘‘ But it is also a very 
great convenience when he is traveling; for he 
is just as much at home with foreigners as he 
is with his own countrymen.” 


--+»When M. de Lesseps was getting up his 
Suez Canal, a gentleman afflicted with Anglo- 
phobia called on him, and expressed his desire 
of subscribing for his railroad in the island of 
Sweden. “It isn’t @ railroad. It’s a canal,” 
said M. de Lesseps. ‘‘That makes no differ- 
ence.” ‘It isn’t an island. It’s an isthmus.’ 
“Put my name down all the same.” “But it 
isn’t in Sweden. It’s in Suez.” “ All right. I 
don’t care what or where it is. All I know is, 
the English don’t like it; so I want to help it 
on.” Another enthusiast wrote: ‘‘ Yield not an 
inch to perfidious Albion. If necessary, move 
your isthmus elsewhere. Your shareholders 
will follow you.” 


--+.We arise from the Pullman couch after 
the porter has helped drag off the blanket, says 
the editor of the Burlington Hawkeye. It has 
long been a question in my mind whether the 
Pullman blankets are stuffed or weather-board- 
ed. I think now they must be built on the 
plan of the Victoria Bridge. The one I slept 
under last night was an inch and a half thicker 
than a Millerplatform and just about as clas- 
tic. When the porter folded it up, he had to go 
outside, lay it on the rail, and let the train run 
over it, to make a crease in it. When'you cover 
up with one, you think you have drawn the 
drapery ot a plank sidewalk about you, or else 
covered yourself up with a wharf-boat or the 
side of a frame house. Alli last night I dreamed 
Iwas a turtle, a sea-turtle, one of the tortoise- 
comb denomination, and that I had caught 
oold in my shell and couldn’t bend it. 


TEE INDEPENDENT. 





The prompt mention tn our lst of “Books of the Week’ 
‘WUl be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Usher for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection af works 
Sor further notice. 


THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 


THERE are few articles in the September 
magazines by the best known writers. In 
fact, during the last two or three: years the 
old contributors have been dropping off 
much too fast, and the majority of the new 
writers are by no means filling their places. 
Pictorially and typographically the maga- 
zines are constantly improving; but the con- 
tributions do not average the merit they did 
six or seven years ago. If any reader doubt 
this, let him: take the trouble to look over 
the old volumes and compare them with 
those of the past year ortwo, Take The 
Atlantie when Holmes, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, and Higginson were constant contribu- 
tors; when James Parton, David A. Was- 
son, C. C. Hazewell, and one or two others 
who are not now living, furnished excellent 
and alwaysreadable papers; when the short 
stories were the best Mr. Trowbridge, Mr. 
Aldrich, Edward Everett Hale, Bret Harte, 
Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Spofford; or Miss Phelps 
could produce. In the earlier volumes of 
Soribner’s as much attention was bestowed 
on the character of the articles as on the 
pictures, and its pages were filled with able 
essays, strong stories, or exquisite verse by 
many of the writers already mentioned, in- 
stead of so many descriptive papers. In 
comparing Harper's, perhaps we should go 
back even further than seven years, to the 
time when J. Ross Brown, Charles Nordhoff, 
Fitz Hugh Ludlow, R. H. Stoddard, Alice 
Cary, and the last generation of English 
novelists filled the larger number of its 
pages. Lippincott’s maintains its eveness 
better, though it has not published a nota- 
ble long story by an American writer since 
Mra. Davis's ‘‘ Dallas Galbraith ” appeared, 
nor a really excellent essay, story, or poem 
for a long while. 

In preparing the contents of The Atlantic 
for September, the aim seems to have been 
to give as much variety as possible. The 
leading paper is on ‘‘ Cæsarꝰs Art of War and 
of Writing,” the aim of which is to rank 
him among the greatest of commanders and 
of writers, conclusions that we supposed 
had been settled before monthly magazines 
were thought of. Richard Grant White, in 
continuation of his papers on England, 
writes of the “ Nobility and Gentry,” mak- 
ing, as he usually does, an entertaining 
article, though the many thousand cultured 
readers that this magazine takes pride in 
having will probably not feel very much 
flattered by a foot-note Mr. White gives, in- 
forming them that the Black Prince was 
not so called on account of his color, but 
because he wore black armor. Two other 
contributions are ‘‘ Story-Paper Literature,” 
by W. H. Bishop, being an inquiry into the 
evils of sensational weeklies, and a passable 
story, with a silly name for its leading char- 
acter, Miss Magdalena Peanuts. 

In Scribner's there are two attractively 
illustrated papers on ‘‘Sandy Hook” and 
The Art Schools of Philadelphia.” Oth- 
ers on ‘‘Signs and Symbols,” ‘‘ My Lord 
—558— of Virginia,” and an. American 
Home'én the Amazons” we have not found 
particularly interesting or instructive. 
‘*Haworth’s” increases in interest each 
month gnd is decidedly the best serial now 
running in any of the magazines. In short 
stories, though, this magazine lately has 
been much inferior to the others,. Those of. 
the present number are entitled ‘‘ The Doc- 
uments in the Case,” by J. Brander Mat- 
thews and H. C. Bunner; and “‘ A Story of 
the Dry Season,” by Mary Hallock Foote. 
The first is altogether too novel and outre 
in form to tempt anybody to read it through; 
and, while the second has two very well 
drawn characters, in Robert Ellison and his 
wife, the writer seems to have had about as 
much idea of a story as Canning’s knife- 
grinder: ‘Story! God bless you! I have 
none to tell, sir!” As to the poems, we ree 
gret to see an excellent one and the best in 
number—‘“‘ Along the Line,” by Irwin Rus- 
ell—put_over among the bric-d-brac. In 


sketch .of W. 8. Gilbert, by Kate Field; 
and to Dr. Holland’s very sensible remarks. 





on Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s recent address on. 


conclusion, attention: should be called to: ay 


the newspaper, pointing “out the practical 
confusion of. moral and social values in the 
present conduct of the public press, 

The second of Mr. &.G. W. Benjamin’s 
papers, ‘Fifty Years of American Art,” 
has the first place in Harper's, and the pic- 
tures’ accompanying it are remarkably ex- 
cellent. Three, at least—‘‘The Vasty 
Deep,” representing W. T. Richard’s paint- 
ing; ‘‘Sunset on the Hudson,” after a pic- 
ture by 8. R. Gifford; and ‘‘The Parson- 
age,” after a picture by Bellows—are rare 
specimens of finished engraving. There 
are four other illustrated descriptive papers, 
but only two are of any special merit— 
Gold Mining in Georgia,” by Ernest In- 
gersoll, and ‘‘ The King Collection of En- 
graved Gems,” by Barnet Phillips. A 
story, ‘“‘The Last Revel in Printz Hall,” 
written by Howard Pyle and also capitally 
illustrated by him, seminds us of some of 
Irving’s graceful, old-fashioned stories in 
“«Wolfert’s Roost.” Mention should be made 
also of an account of ‘‘An Industrial So- 
ciety and its Work,” the society at MUl- 
hausen, in Alsace. 

Ihppincott’s opens with its concluding 
article on the Catskill region. Itis very 
well illustrated, and very well written too; 
but one tires of these summer articles after 
a while, and wonders if there is not some 
other kind that can be found to take their 
places. Following are an account of Trou- 
ville, the fashionable French watering- 
place; and a paper on ‘‘An Ascent of the 
Matterhorn,” pointing out the perils ad- 
venturous Alpine tourists foolishly risk. 
The contributions of the most importance 
in the number are ‘‘ Woman’s Position in 
Germany,” and one by John» Austin Ste- 
vens, discussing the character of Marie 
Antoinette in conjunction with the careers 
of her admirers, De Lauzun and De Fer- 
sen. Of the stories, that entitled ‘‘ His 
New Birth” is the best. In the ‘“‘ Monthly 
Gossip” may be found some pleasant chat 
by Mrs. Hooper on the American Colony 
in Paris. 


— ee a = — 


Ivy it should happen, sometime in the 
near future, that a man of superior literary 
talent—one possessing the ripe culture and 
genius of a Motley—would take the pains to 
write achort history of the American people 
from 1700 to 1865, a history that would be 
eagerly and widely read, possibly the average 
stock of ideas respecting the superiority and 
honesty and purity of our earliest public men, 
compared with those of to-day, might experi- 
ence a change for the better. A sentence or 
two from the opening chapter of a book called 
A True Republic, by Albert Stickney (Harper & 
Brothers), for instance, expresses opinions 
which are probably held by at least one out of 
every dozen men in the country: “In our Gov- 
ernment affairs we began well, and have ever 
since been steadily losing ground. We had at 
first in our public service the best men in the 
country, and we had from them their best 
work. The men we now have in the public 
service sre not our best men, nor do we have 
from them the best work that even they can 
giveus.” These opinions, or facts, as the author 
would call them, seem to be the apology for 
his book, which is a “‘search for only diseases 
and remedies.” What he chiefly objecta to is 
party rule, and he gives the history of the rise 
of party corruptions and points out the evils 
that are familiar to everybody. His remedy 
for all this is, of course, to do away with 
parties (though he does not make it quite 
clear how this {s to be done in a republic), 
and then get the very best men in office, 
and keep them there as long as they 
perform their duties intelligently and faith- 
fully. He would have the term system abol- 
ished, permitting no man to hold his office for 
@ day longer than he does bis work well. Con- 
gtess should have all the legislative power; 
but no power to appoint to office. It should have 
power, though, to remove by a two-thirds vote 
any one for any cause, in its discretion. The 
President and the heads of departments should 
have in their hands none of the legislative 
power; but full appointing and removing 
power as to executive officers. The Electoral 
College ought to meet in one place, and be 
the judge of the qualifications of its own 
members, as the houses of Congress are. 
In ‘ease of a vacancy in the office of President, 
from any cause, the senior head of a depart- 
ment should be empowered to act as President 
until a successor is chosen. These are the 
leading changes that he would have made, 
and they would, he believes, give unity and 
simplicity to our present system, as well as 

the means for enforcing the responsi- 
bility of public officals where none now existe. 





Though much of the author's scheme must. 
strike many of his readers as a Utopian one, in’) 








spite of his protest that it is not, and though we 
cannot subscribe to such opinions as first 
quoted, such examinations of our political sys 
tem are worthy of fair consideration by all 
voters, and those who hope to find civil service 
reform, or something like it, a nearer approach 
to satisfactory government. 

...- Professor Haeckel’s latest work, Freedom 
in Science and Teaching (D. Appleton & Co.), is 
his reply to Virchow’s declaration against 
evolution, before the German naturalists and 
physicians at Munich, last September. Pro- 
fessor Huxley introduces the volume to En- 
glish readers, remarking, by way of conclu- 
sion, that “‘ since the brothers Smith sang 
“Who makes the quartern loaf and Luddites rise? 

Who fills the butchers’ shops with large biue fifes ? 
there has been nothing at all comparable to 
the attempt to frighten sober people by the 
suggestion that evoluticnary speculations 
generate revolutionary schemes in Socialist 
brains.’’ Professor Haeckel reviews Virchow’s 
scientific life during the past thirty years, and 
attributes his. change in opinions toward the 
disciples of Darwin to his lack of knowledge 
im the department of morphology, His great 
reforms in pathology were founded in the 
province of physiology, and more especially in 
cellular physiology, branches of biology which 
have grown more and more apart during the 
last twenty years. He believes Virchow does 
not know how ignorant he is of the immeasur- 

able strides that morphology has taken, else he 
would never have uttered his annihilating 
verdict on it; mor could he otherwise desig-_ 
nate the study of the theory of descent as 
dilettanteism and vain dreaming, ae ‘‘ a fanci- 
ful private speculation which is now making 
its way in several departments of natural 
science.’”?” Inasmuch as Virchow persists in 
treating the theory of descent as an unproved 
hypothesis and ignores all the forcible evi- 
dences of the hypothesis, Professor Haeckel 
thinks that he deprives himself of the right of 
speaking adecisive word. What has disturbed 
Professor Haeckel most, however, as well as 
others holding similar views to his own in Ger- 
many, ia Virchow’s opposition to having the 
theory of evolution taught in the schools and 
universities. Should any such notion: tnfu- 
ence thoge in political authority, several pro- 
fessorships would soon be likely to pass 
to others. All he has to say, in this reply, 
though, will not be likely to exert much influ- 
ence either way, for the book only shows that 
Virchow’s latest declared opinions are quite 
the opposite of what he held when an in- 
atructor at Wiirzburg. 

...-One of the most interesting stories for 
the Sunday-school library that has«come to 
hand recently is The Schooner on the Beachy by 
the Rev. Edward A. Rand (American Sunday- 
school Union). It aims to show its readers the 
effects of intemperance and to impress on their 
minds, through dramatic and well-chosen 
scenes, the depravity that even very well-mean- 
ing people are almost sure to reach by constant 
lquor drinking. But the merit of the book lies 
in the fact that the author has told a very old 
story with sufficient freshness to make it ap- 
peara new one and brought the whole to a 
satisfactory climax. Another commendable 
story for young readers is David Fleming's For- 
giveness (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.), which in- 
troduces Canadian people and scenes and 
points out that a Christian life must be a 
charitable one, ‘‘ Granny” Fleming is a char- 
acter more than ordinarily well drawn. A third 
book, also, The Little Brown Girl, by Esmé Stuart 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.), is one that would prob- 
ably prove sufficiently interesting to hold 
young folk’s attention, and show them that it 
is well to be thoughtful, and not to be overbear- 
ing or carelessly cruel to shy, timid playmates, 
such as Sylvia Ward, or the Little Brown Girl, 
is In this story. 

..»- The Development of English Literature, by 
Brother Azarias, one of the brothers of the 
Christian Schools and professor of English lit- 
erature in Rock Hill College, Maryland, is a 
work intended to make the study of the Old 
English period in literature a more interesting 
task than it is found to be with the ald only 
of the text-books in common use, The author 
has taken the pains to study a wide range of 
works and documents relating to the earliest 
English history—antiquated law-codes, the de- 
erees of councils, the lives of saints, legends, 
the researches of antiquarian scholars — in 
order to give the student, in place of a dry 

chronicle of changes and transformations, an 
idea of English character and thought as these 
first appear in literature. The plan is a good 
one and has been carried out with some suc- 
cess, The author shows that he is thoroughly 
full of his subject; and, besides scattering 
here and there through his pages a great deal 
of miscellaneous information, he has succeeded 
very well in condensing English history up to 
the Norman Conquest. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

.... The Summer and its Diseases, by James O. 
Wilson, lecturer on physical diagnosis in 





Jefferson Medical College, is the third in Lind- 
say & Blakiston’s series of “‘ American Health 
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Primers.”” The ostensible design of “ Health 
Primers” is to teach people how to preserve 
health, rather than how to deal with disease. 
The first can be made so comprehensible and 
valuable that all should know it; the latter 
should be left very largely to skilled and au- 
thenticated practitioners. This book does not 
recognize this. It is largely a family practice 
inferior to Buchan’s. The author may be 
skilled in physica] diagnosis, but seems to us 
an emeteur hygienist. There are excellent 
platitudes about summer resorts, bathing, and 
hay fever; a list of cases of sunstroke, added to 
those of Jonah and the Shumanite; and re- 
marks ou the skin, including freckles and the 
poison-vine, ete. It would be impossible to 
write on the summer and its diseases without 
saying some good things; but we look in vain 
fn this book for anything not better said 
before. 


.. There is always room for books like The 
Complete Home: An Encyclopedia of D 
Life and Affairs, by Mrs. Julia McNair Wright, 
lately published by J. M. McCurdy & Company, 
of Philadelphia, provided they contain really 
practical experience and are written in a man- 
ner that will interest the people for whom they 
are necessary and intended. In this large, 
handsome volume, which would make a very 
acceptable gift-book, the plan has been to im- 
part the information through the conversation 
of a pleasant, practical, shrewd old lady with 
her nieces and other agreeable people who from 
time to time make their appearance ; and the 
chapters are excellently written and are full of 
sensible suggestions. The author does not in- 
dulge in platitudes, as one would expect from 
the nature of her book; but gives just such 
advice, in asensible manner, as most people 
need when establishing a home, or perhaps for 
a long while after they have established it. In 
short, the book is quite what it pretends to be, 
and will be a welcome volume to many young 
wives. 

.-Professor Heury Morley’s A First Sketch 
of Pnglish Literature, a re-arranged and revised 
edition of Which we noticed three weeks ago, 
under the title of ‘‘A Manual of English Lit- 
erature,” by Moses Coit Tyler, comes to us 
from Cassell, Petter & Galpin. If the two vol- 
umes be compared page by page, it Will be 
found, we believe, that Professor Tyler's book 
is en improvement in arrangement and concise- 
ness on Professor Morley’s; yet the fullness of 
the latter’s makes it more readable for those 
who are not just beginning their acquaintance 
with the history of English literature. Pro- 
fessor Tyler has retained in his manual the 
essential part of everything bearing directly on 
the subject, but has omitted whatever seemed 
indirect or liable to confuse the young student 
—such as extended references to the literature 
of other countries, 
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- «+ It is a little curious to call them “Early 
Christian Literature Primers"; but, by what- 
ever name, we are glad to get in a really cheap 
and compact form The Apostolic Fathers and the 
Apologists of the Second Century, translated by 
the Rev. George A. Jackson. The work is in- 
telligently done, and late discoveries—as Bry- 
ennios’s text of Clement and the Curetonian 
Fragments of Ignatius—are included. The 
important works are given entire and others 
in fragments. Judging from this opening vol- 
ume, we heartily recommend the series, which 
is edited by Prof. G. P. Fisher. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 

--A study of the life of Count Agenor de 
Gasparin, from the French of Th. Borel, is 
published by Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. To 
those familiar with the two very popular and 
noble works from the pen of Count De Gaspa- 
rin—‘‘The Uprising of a Great People” and 
“America Before Europe’—during our last 
war it will scarcely be necessary to recom- 
mend this volume, full as it is of the same 
spirit of humanity and high moral purpose 
that was found in those works. His life was 
an earnest struggle for the right ; his strength 
in the Christian faith ennobled all he said or 
did; and the record of his career is a partic- 
ularly fitting one for young readers, as well as 
a helpful one for whoever may chance to spend 
an hour or two in reading it. 


--»-Cassell, Petter & Galpin have begun the 
publication of a handsomely illustrated quarto 
in parts, entitled Science for AU, and edited by 
Robert Brown, Ph. D., F. BR. G. 8. Each paper 
or chapter is complete in itself, is written by 
an eminent authority, and contains the expla- 
nation of some principlein the science of which 
it treats, Thus the one on ‘‘ Water, Ice, and 
Steam’ introduces the reader into some of the 
most important fields in physics; and that on 
a “Fallen Leaf,” the science of plant life. In 
the six parte already issued the articles are 
written with marked simplicity, and the whole 
work will. undoubtedly be a very useful one for 
the young student or general reader. 


--Palms of Elim ; or, Rest and Refreshment 
in the Valleys, by J. R. MacDuff, D.D. (Robert 
Carter & Brothers), is intended as a companion 
volume to the author’s “The Grapes of 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Eshcol,” which contained « series of medita- | It seemed an inspiration ; and I thought, ifhe | NEW AND INPORTANT LITERATURE 


tions on the glory and blessedness of Heaven 
—the rest which remains for God’s people. The 
present embraces the complementary theme 
indicated in the title—the ‘* rest’ of grace here 
preparatory to the “‘ rest’’ of glory hereafter. 


— — —— 
LITERARY NEWS. 


A Lire or Horace BusiNEL, is soon to ap- 
pear. 
A selection of Mr. E, C. Stedman’s poems 


will soon be published tn London by Messrs, 
Kegan, Paul & Co. 


Bishop Colenso’s voluminous work on the 
Pentateuch, the publication of which was 
begun seventeen years ago has been completed. 


Tourgueneff contributes an article to a recent 
number of the Revue Suisse on ‘‘ Hamlet” and 
* Don Quixote,” in which he draws some inter- 
esting parallels between those two great types. 


The success which has attended the publica- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s ‘Guide to London” 
and the “ Dictionary” has encouraged him to 
try a “Dictionary of the Thames,’’ which he 
is now preparing. 


M. Furchheim, of Naples, is about to issue 
a bibliographical work enumerating all the 
books, ete, that have been written concerning 
Pompeii and Vesuvius. The title will be 
“ Bibliotheca Pompeiana”’ 


The delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
decided to publish Professor Jowett’s trans- 
lation of Thucydides in four volumes— 
viz., the preface, two volumes of the transla- 
tion, and a fourth volume of commentary and 
notes. 


The next number of the Westminster Review 
will contain an essay on the Bohemian lan- 
guage and literature by Mr. Morfill, With 
this the series of his articles on Slavonic litera- 
ture, as far as the great.branches are concerned, 
will be concluded. 


The Messrs. Rivington will re!ssue in the 
autumn, with a preface from Cardinal New- 
man, the “Tyra Apostolica,” contatning 
poems by Cardinal Newman, the author of 
“The Christian Year,’’ Robert Wilberforce, 
Isaac Williams, and others, ‘These poems first 
appeared in the British Magazine,contemporane- 
ously with “The Tracts for the Times,’’ and 
this will be the first issue of the work with the 
authors’ names recorded. 


The New Testament Revision Company, meet- 
{ng at Westminster, The Atheneum states, have 
made such progress in their work that the New 
Testament is likely to be published by the 
University presses early in 1880. It is intended 
to issue in the first instance two editions—a 
large, handsome octavo; and a small, cheaper 
volume, for more. general use, The English 
and American companies are now busy with 
the final revision of passages in which the same 
Greek words are found, so as to bring the 
translation into greater harmony. 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers are finding “The 
Colonel's Opera Cloak’? and ‘Signor Monal- 
dini’s Niece” the best selling books in their 
list at this season. The former, though recent- 
ly issued, is in its fifth edition, and the other is 
in its ninth. Each of these popular stories 
illustrates the different judgment of publishers. 
‘‘Signor Monaldini’s Niece”? was rejected by 
two houses before Roberts Brothers accepted 
it, and one Boston publisher, at least, thought 
“The Colonel’s Opera Cloak” was not likely 
to prove worth printing. 


The unpublished MSS. left by Thiers are 
kept by the Bank of England. One of them, 
relating to the personal transactions of the 
French statesman in the government of Louis 
Phillippe, was sent to London by himself to- 
ward the end of the Second Empire, together 
with a money deposit, in prevision of the im- 
pending events, which were not long in forth- 
coming. Another, relating to the part played 
by M. Thiers from 1870 to 1877, was forwarded 
by his wife, immediately after his death, to 
avoid seizure at the hands of the Broglie Cab- 
inet. 


Mr. Roman, the originator and publisher of 
The Overland Monthly, which ceased to exist 
several years ago, has been telling a writer in 
the New Orleans Times how he came to engage 
Bret Harte to edit that magazine. It was not 
until he had made several trials that Mr. Harte’s 
name was suggested for his consideration, and 
when he came for an interview it happened to 
be the very moment that Mr, Roman, his part- 
ner, and chief clerk were struggling to obtain 
an idea to help out a new cut for the cover. 
“So intent were we on this subject,’ says Mr. 
Roman, “that Mr. Harte was neglected after a 

tion. Then, as a matter of easy recog- 
nition to the business he and I were to discuss, 


ining ‘he could help us out. What was. my 
‘surprise when, on taking a pencil, he simply 








cific Railroad. The die needed no other finish. 


I called his attention to our want, never imag- | 


drew two lines, placing our grizzly on. the Pa-.| $0?! 
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was so apt in this particular, what might he 
be capable of in illuminating the pages of my 
magazine.” Afterthe material for Mr. Harte’s 
first number had been prepared, Mr. Roman 
took him away on a fishing excursion. Their 
pleasure was soon interrupted, however, by a 
letter from Mr. Roman’s partner, who had just 
read the proofs of “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,” and found it wholly indecent and unfit 
for publication. So they were obliged to re- 
turn at once, in order that the number should 
not be delayed. ‘On reaching my office,’’ he 
continues, ‘‘ I met several of the establishment 
ready with their condemnations, even to up- 
lifted hands, and all prophesying that such an 
article would be a death-blow to my magazine. 
Mr. Harte, in the meantime, had hurried to his 


home for other M88. I took the proof home,» 


when I went to lunch, and thought that, per- 
haps, after reading it in that sanctity, 1 might 
get a better idea how to caution and direct Mr. 
Harte as to magazine morals. Pursuing my 
habit of resting for an hour on the lounge, I 
gave the proof to my wife to read aloud, as 
was a common practice, and lay with closed 
eyes, expecting a fearful] encounter with her, 
yet hoping for some favor from her critical 
judgment. I was struck particularly with its 
descriptive force and conciseness in narrative, 
and thinking what a waste of imagination over 
so trivial an incident, when I heard a sob, and, 
looking up, my wife was in tears. That was 
enough. I rushed to the office, and, without 
explanation, ordered the article inserted ; and 
so ‘ The Luck of Roaring Camp’ appeared.” 
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 Reigions i Futelligence. 


SCHEMES OF THE CHURCH OF SCOT- 
LAND. 

Arter the great secession of 1843, which 
constituted the Free Church of Scotland, 
the champions of the latter were wont to 
speak of those remaining in the Kirk as 
** residuaries,” as though all the piety and 
excellence of that body had been trans- 
ferred to the new. How much of truth 
there was in the intimation it is not our 
purpose to inquire. However it may have 
been in the past, there is plenty of evidence 
that the “Auld Kirk,” which may have 
been the ‘‘ Cauld Kirk ” also, is neither dead 
nor slumbering now. It may not even now 
equal in zeal and good works its noble off- 
spring; but it falls not so far behind, as the 
records of its doings will show. 

Every year the Kirk publishes, in a 
bound volume of between 600 and 700 
pages, the reports of all its committees, rep- 
resenting every department of its church 
work. This year there are reports from 22 
committees, of which 7 have to do with ed- 
ucation, home and foreign missions, colo- 
nia) missions, etc. The others are on sub- 
jects of minor ecclesiastical importance. 
The committee on education has been re- 
lieved of much of its work and responsibil- 
ity since the rise of the Board of: Public 
Schools. Since 1872 it has been charged, 
in addition to its continued management of 
the training schools, with the inspection 
of the religious instruction given in the 

schools. Last year 332 schools were 
examined, of which 235 were Kirk schools, 
The result was, 180 were classified as ex- 
cellent, 64 as very good, 90 as good, 
and 12 as fair. The committee say there is 
a steady improvement in the character of 
the religious instruction given. The course 
of study recommended begins with a grade 
for infants and ascends through six stand- 
ards. Each standard contains a study from 
the New and Old Testaments, with portions 
of Scripture, hymns, and catechism, to be 
memorized. There are five training colleges 
for teachers, in which there were 187 male 
and 276 female students last year. Of the 
800 candidates for admission only 12 passed 
in Latin, and the committee speak of the 
inferior character of the preparatory train- 
ing. The general fund received $18,290 
and the reserve fund $42,195. 

The committee on foreign missions, in 
their report, give great prominence to the 
institution in Calcutta, which was founded 
in 1830, the year after the General Assem- 
biy appointed its first missionary to the 
heathen. The income of the year was 
$150,020, besides $51,715 for the Invalid 
and Retiring Fund. At the seven stations 
in India there were 16 adult baptisms. 
Other missions of the Church are in Central 
Africa and China, The Ladies’ Association 
for India received $20,815, with which 
schools and zenansa work were cafried on. 
The Calcutta Institution reported a max- 
imum monthly attendance of 1,258 scholars. 

The Committee on Home Missions te- 
ceived $90,440, with which 63 mission sta: 
tions were maintained and 63 missionari 
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made thereafter except for Scottish Pres- 
byterians in new settlements. Other coun- 
tries with which the Committee are con- 
cerned are New Zealand, Tasmania, Aus- 
tralia, Ceylon, India, Mauritius, Natal, South 
America, the West Indies, and Cyprus. 
The Committee’s supervision in these coun- 
tries is over Scottish congregations. There 
is nothing of interest in the reports from 
these countries. A sub-committee of the 
Colonial Committee is charged with the 
oversight of Continental chaplaincies. 
There are summer chaplaincies at 
Geneva, Heidelberg, and Homburg 
and permanent chaplaincies at Paris and 
Dresden. Last year Presbyterian serv- 
ices were opened at MHyéres, in the 
Southof France, and the Kirk, in connec- 
tion with the Free Church, supports a serv- 
ice in Rome. Another sub-committee has 
to do with army and navy chaplains, of 
whom there are five in government com- 
mission, and many others at various places, 
whose time is not exclusively given to this 
work. The Colonial Committee had 
$52,435 at its disposal. 

The Committee on the Conversion of the 
Jews report that the number of scholars en- 
rolled in 1878 was the largest ever returned. 
There were in al) 1,751 scholars, of whom 
646 were Jews, 179 more than in 1877. The 
greatest gains have been in Alexandria and 
Smyrna. There are stations at Constanti- 
nople, with five agents; Smyrna, with five 
agents; Alexandria, with four agents; Bei- 
rit, with three agents; and Salonica, with 
two agents. There were eight Jewish in- 
quirers and three baptisms, two of which 
were adult, and seven Jewish communi- 
cants, The receipts of the Committee were 
$31,085. 

The Committee on Endowments reported 
the endowment and erection of ten new 
parishes, nine of which the Committee 
helped with grants. The income of the 
Committee was $229,670, The Committee 
on Correspondence with Foreign Churches 
made grants to the Waldensians and French 
Protestants, expending $7,545 
There is still a long list of committees 
unmentioned; but we fear we cannot say 
much about them, for lack of space. The 
Committee on Psalmody and Hymns report 
on the sales of publications, with a list of 
precentors to whom diplomas have been 
granted, and the results of an inspection of 
congregational singing. It appears from 
the latter that Church singing is far from 
being what it ought tobe, The fund for 
ministers’ widows and orphans is reported 
upon at length; and the Committee on 
‘‘ Christian Life and Work” brings together 
the experiences and suggestions of minis- 
ters of the Church in regard to parochial 
organization and work. The Committee on 
Christian Liberality report with satisfaction 
that the total of collections, contributions, 
and ‘legacies reached lust year $1,911,670, 
being an increase of $40,000. The Com- 
mittee on Sabbath-schools gives very mi- 
nute reports on the state of the schools, in 
which there are 170,000 scholars. Of the 
16,276 teachers 12,616 are communicants, 

The Committee on Intemperance, after 
reporting on the extent of the evil and the 


employed. These missionaries preached & ;, “means employed to repress it, say, in con- 


7,905 persons, of whom 1,956 were com> 


municants. There are also 90 mission | 


churches, distinct from the stations, at 
which the attendance last year was 22,000, 
of whom 12,295 were communicants. The 
stations cost $9,900 and the churches 
$18,150. Grants to the amount of $84,215 
toward the erection of 22 church edifices, 
with a seating capacity of 9,891. The Com- 
mittee say that 18 of these churches will be 
permanent structures, ‘‘inalienably at- 
tached to the Church of Scotland by feudal 
titles, prohibiting the contraction of debts 
on the security of the fabrics.” Seven of 
the churches on the Committee’s list were 
endowed last year. On the question of en- 
couraging young men to enter the ministry 
the Committee recommends bursaries in aid 
of students, 

The Colonial Committee, reporting on the 
grants made to Presbyterians in Canada, 
recommended that the grant to the Hall at 
Halifax cease in two years, that the grant 
to Kingston College be reduced $500 each 
year until extinction, and that, in view of 
the formation of a large Presbyterian body 
in.that country, all other grants be discon- 

tinued as soon as possible, no grants to be 


F clusion: 

‘*In a large organization like the Church 
of Scotland there is room for difference of 
opinion and policy in regard to total absti- 
nence. Your Committee feel assured that 
the General Assembly will respect the con- 
victions and the conduct of those who, 
from a sense of personal risk or from a 
desire to increase by every lawful means 
their spiritual influence over others, entirely 
abstain from the use of intoxicating liquors, 
Such men, whose conduct in this tion 
is imbued with the spirit of Christ, cannot 
fail to bo a strength to the Church. Your 
— feel a : that so cane agra | 
will encourage, by its appro men 
and desire to see their number increased. 
On the other hand, your Committee would 
urge on the —— of the Church the 
duty and omerrry respecting the con- 
victions of — see their way 
to personal abstinence, but who are, never- 
theless, anxious to see the roach of 
drunkenness —— from the, nd 
the country and who are willing to work 
—* great end in united ahd friendly 

ct) 

The Committee on Union with other 
Churches has, as is well known, an unfa- 
vorable report to make. The United Pres- 
byterian Church responded to the overture 


for union that, ‘in accordance "with® itr |: 





principles and history, it is impossible fos 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


the Synod to contemplate gharing withthe 
Established Church the trust reposed in it 
by the’state.” The Reformed’Presb: 
Chareh in its answer raiséd’‘‘an ifsupera-" 
ble barrier” in requiring the ‘‘ recognition 
of the descending obligation of the National 
Covenant of Scotland and.of the 

League and Covenant of the three. 
doms.” The Synod of United Original Pil 
ceders responded, maintaining ‘‘it to be 
the duty and privilege of nations, like indi- 
viduals, to recognize and support the 
Church of Christ”; but the covenants are 
of perpetual obligation. The Free Church 
expressed the conviction that, ‘‘in present 
circumstances, a reunion of the churches 
in connection with state endowments can- 
not be accomplished in a satisfactory man- 
ner.” The Indian Churches and Fast Days 
are among the reports which we cannot 
now take up. Altogether, there is an im- 
mense amount of information in the book, 
which, however, Americans would hardly 
have the patience to dig out for themselves. 





Casks of persecution of Protestants in 
Spein are multiplying. Two agents of the 
Evangelical Continental Society are on trial— 
‘*the one for burying a person, at the request 
of the relations, in a cemetery which the priests 
claim as their exclusive property ; the other for 
holding meetings in a village to which he had 
been invited,’’ The latter has been twice con- 
demned to imprisonment and fine on this 
charge, and is now awaiting the result 
of an appeal to the Supreme Court. 
Figueras, an evangelist, was thrust into a 
dungeon for two days for holding a village 
service near Vigo. Two of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
former students were assailed with stones, 
at the open instigation of the priest, as 
they were returning from a village where ‘they 
had been preaching. At Camunas the anthor- 
ities of the village seem to have decided on 
driving out all religious teachers. They haye 
put the priest to flight, and the Protestant 
pastor is ordered to leave, on pain of death. 
The latter, the Rev. F. M. Astray, wrote to 
Pastor Fliedner, in Madrid: 

“ Last night a deputation Came to my house 
andin the name of a numerous meeting a 
those who are not. Qatholies, and many of 
whom have called themselves our _—— com- 
municated .to me the resolution ‘they had 
formed of making me at once leave Camunas, 
for the sake of the peace and. quietness of the 
village, and that, if I did not do so, they were 
determined to resort to any kind of 5 
in order to make me, Tasked them if it were) 
my person they wanted to destroy, or the cause! 
for which I yas a working. Thay apex apewered a thas, 


what they ‘wish wished to ear was the op ee 
peso and had sworn to do so, whatever means 
they weed, .f I re ied that this they could not 

; that, if eneral hatred had been 
, AM. LBA, would Peay be ged for 
another minister to be put in my and 
would then have left the Millage ; but as it was 
against Protestantism, what they meditated 
was impossible. They went on to say that; 
they were my friends, and, as such, must tell 
me that, if I did not go away they were de- 


termined to get rid of me by force, alive or 
dead, — my life andthat of my family 
were in dan answered that their threate 


did not in date me; but rather gave me 
eto die like » Christian at , -my post of 
might and that, however great the danger 
t be, it would not make me swerve one 
— * the w. * ——— out by God, which 
ae brethren in d épproved of aad which 
my —— ‘felt —2 ht. After this 
and met to; eather the house of 
Vv mor, who will te made =—, in July. 
There “oo found 8 — <i town clerk, 


the present ma oe the 
of 8o-calle a Baue 


village were — — 2— ———— 
the matter as if it were some vast conspiracy. 
ds, who did not alan the 
whole night, heard them p to eet fire to 
‘They are already shut in, let —— them’ 
e ut in, us em 
and —8* things of the same kind, We pa 
the night in mortal tage: A ~ is now eight 


o’clock in the rere familiés are 
pec go itation > going 
C) i the people, e8 
83* who — to id X 
petition aguingt me. whi threatened to 
eave the Protestants JF trade ⸗ 
lear as smiths, carpen mi noamakers, ete.— 
without wos! and. to, bring other artisans. . 
their place alarm is general. Many; 


those who called themselves our friends * 
been obliged to declare themselves per Us ; 
only a few remain who, in spite of threats and 


death itself, wil] not leave our aide. ‘The priest 
is just now in Madrid, as the s have 
drawn up @' petition against him, and I have 
heard that the town council has an or- 


der to banish him. 

Pastor Fliédner called at once on the shihister 
of home affairs and on’ the governor 6f Téle- | 
do, in whose province Camunas is. . He, also 
went to Camunas and encouraged Mr. Astray 
to remain steadfast. Since then (early in J uly) | 
there has been no outbreak; but the posftion 
of Mr. Astray is still considered to be one of 
great danger. 


..The book agent of the Southern aw 
odist Publishing House, at. Nashville, 

‘year. ‘The House was. ; te 

‘debt, and the only way to save it seemed to 
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be ‘to raise the money needed, $800,000, by 
bonds. The agent intimates that these bonds 
shave been nearly all taken. He announces— 
having in view, doubtless, the bad results of 
the credit system, as shown in the previ 
history 6f the House—that cash, trite catty. 
alent, will be strictly required hereafter. 
| ‘Tite feport of the © Book | Comntittee 
states that -a settlement has been concluded 
with Dr. Redford, the former agent, “by 
which the house received from him notes 
secured by mortgage, with interest from Jan- 
uary 1st, 1879, for $16,619.99, and returned to 
him alot of unsalable books, of which he is 
author, and for which the House had paid him 
$8,674.10, and also turned over to him notes or 
acceptances for $5,861.05, which Dr. Redford 
had paid out of Publishing House funds for 
Wm. Cromey, who has been discharged in 
bankruptcy from legal lability.” The Com- 
mittee give some of Dr. Redford’s transactions 
in regard to his own books. We copy a few of 
the items: 

“ After the books, het manufactured, Dr. 
Redford, the House, bought them 
in entire tine editions at tt at the wholesale price, payin 
himself a profitin cash of over one hundre 
and fifty per cent., without risk to himself, as 
will be seen en by the following schedule : 

Dr. R Dr. R., in- 
— — ex- 
ndiy ual, Dr. K., arene ae 
Clear font, f {to Dr. B. individual. —— —E 
Four other items are given, and the total of 
‘profits’ to “Dr. R., individual,’? amounts to 
$17,828. 

....The Friends of Salem, Mass., declined 
an invitation to attend the celebration of the 
founding of the first Puritan Church in America, 
250 yearsago. In the letter they say: 

‘Our Quaker forefathers refused to acknow!l- 
edge any of the colonial Dy Dua ends the en as 
churches of Christ. held the spirit 
of Christ was not in gre certainly not in a 


k ina a paving Fe ; that-t did’ not 
‘deal tstly and — 10 9 intez- 


- course with the Indian triboes that the ‘Golden 


Rule’ was at times utterly lost sight of by 


them ; that they were not founded upon the 
law of aaa, whiel is the law of love; that 
the colonial ure and magistracy were 
compacted them to overcome evil with 


eyil, not. to ‘overcome evil with good,’ and that 
some of the most cruel and betbarcus enact- 
ments for the restriction of religious liberty 
had their inception in the hearts of the so- 
called clergy.”’ 

For so holding they suffered stripes, imprison- 
ment, and death, and for their descendants to 
join in thecelebration would be a virtual ad- 
mission that the Quaker forefathers were in 
error. ‘“We would not,” the letter concludes, 
“‘eelebrate the going forth of Paul to Damas- 
cus, his heart filled with hatred and his lips 
breathing forth threats of bloodshed; but we 
would commemorate the event of his coming 
under the power of the Gospel and into the 
pure avd peaceable light of Christ.” 


...-The Convocation of York has not seen 
fitto approve the revision of the Ornaments 
Rubric made by the Convocation of Canter 
bury norto make any change in it at all. It 
makes few alterations, and says in its address 
to the Crown that it does not invite parlia- 
mentary sanction for them until the Draft Bill 
shall have become a law. This bill is for the 
purpose of providing for amendments to’ the 
rites and ceremonies of the Church from time 
to time. The two Convocations may, under 
royal authority, make such changes snd addi- 
tions as they deem proper, and report them to 
the Crown, Which shall lay the'scheme before 


‘Parliament. If Parliament concur in an address 


to the Queen, praying her not to give her con- 
at, the scheme shal] be nulland vold. Other- 
wise, Her Majesty may cause it to take effect. 

Such are the provisions of the bill. 


.. Lord Penzance has heard and disposed of 
two new cases under the Public Worship Act. 
The Rev. R. W. Enraght, of Bordesley, was 
found guilty of wearing illegal vestments, of 
using candles on the altar, wafers, and mixed 
wine, of elevating the cup, of making 
frequently the sign of the cross, and of taking 
the eastward position. Lord Penzance said 
he would issue a monition. Mr. Enraght was 
not ‘present, either personally or by counsel. 
The Rev. 8. F. Green, of Miles Platting, was 
‘hibited from performing any service in the 
church for three months and condemned in 
costs for the same offense, He also was “ab- 
sent and was not represented. 


.. The Bible Chriatians of England (Meth- 
odists) have been holding their conference’ at 
Truro. The general statistics showed that the 
_ Col on comprised resent 276 itinerant 
ear gre dant ‘pieasbete, Ws" chia, 
‘and 182 preaching places. ‘The full members 
numbered 80,165; on trial, 904; teachers, 
9,788 ; echolars, 60,600. This shows a total de- 
“grease of 628 fall ‘menibéts, "440 ‘on ‘trial, ‘and 
915 teachers. The falling off.in members has 
been principally in the Cornwall districts. 


.The Rev. Dr. Gibson, Methodist, has 
a'|deaicatéa' in Oitdland, ‘Cal., a new ‘Chinese 
Swhbipel, ‘free of debt, More than half of the 





cost was paid by the Chinese, 
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‘THERE is a very eR among the 


Mormons st Salt Lake City, owing to the legal } 


net that is being drawn eround the polyga- 
mists. The decision of the Supreme Court in 
the tase of Reynolds did not seem a décisive 
blow, as a part of every jury were necéssarfly 
Mormons;’but there has' been a change tn the 
territorial law relating to jurors that’ promises 
ito prove serious. The ‘Mormon Legislature en- 
acted the code of criminal procedure of Califor- 
nie, not knowing that it contained @ provision 
for the appointment of triers to determine the 
competence of a juror in a given case. It is 
now in the power of the prosecuting attorney 
to remove all Mormons from a jury about to 
try an indictment for polygamy. The law can- 
not be repealed by the Mormon Legislature, 
‘because the governor has an absolute veto 
power. 


..-On the morning of Saturday, the 23rd, the 
Rev. I. 8. Kalloch, the workingmen’s candi- 
date for mayor fn San ‘Francisco, was shot by 
Charles De Young, ‘senior proprietor of ‘the 
San Francisco Chronicle. Mr. De Young threat- 
ened to expose Kalloch’s career if‘he did not 
retire from the canvass. Mr. Kalloch retaliated 
by applying a coarse epithet to De Young’s 
mother at a public meeting. Next morning 
De Young drove to the Metropclitan Temple, 
sent for Kalloch, and shot him twice. The 
people wanted tolynch De Young, but Kearney, 
at a great assemblage on the Sand-Lots, per- 
suaded them to refrain from present outbreak. 
Extensive preparations have been made to:pro 
tect the city from riot. 


..-Five millions five hundred thousand dol- 
lars have been wholly lost by the failure of the 
Consolidated Exchange and ‘Ville Marie Banks, 
in Canada, besides a loss of half a million more 
to depositors and bill-holders. The entire de- 
preciation in stocks dealt in at the Canadian 
Exchanges within 12 months is estimated at 
$30,000,000. In Quebec there are 7,000 men 
out of employment. The laborers on the new 
Government Building receive from 50 to 80 
cents a day; those on the harbor improvement 
from 80 cents to $1. 


.-At Memphis 18 new cases were reported 
on the 18th, six colored; on the 19th, 31, thirteen 
colored ; on the 20th, 27 cases, fifteen colored ; 
on the 21st, 26, 19 colored; on the 22d, 9, 4 
colored; on the 28rd, 17, 10 colored; on the 24th, 
10, 12 eolored, It is asserted that the yellow 
fever is spreading in’ New Orleans, but Doctor 
Herrick denies it. Two cases were reported on 
the 2ist. A refugee taken sick in Jersey City 
was sent to quarantine. In the week ending 
Aug. 18th there were 100 deaths from yellow 
fever in Havana. 


.... In a speech at a banquet given to the 
council-general of Aisne “Mr. Waddington, 
the premier, defended earnestly the Ferry Ed- 
ucational Bill. He sald the question of amnes- 
ty was definitely settled and that the govern- 
ment would oppose any attempt to reopen it; 
that the government would adhere to ‘the res- 
olution deelaring Blanqui’s electiofi {illegal ; 
and that some tmporteant reductions in taxa- 
tion might: be looked for. 


...-The judgments of the mflitary tribunal 
sitting at Odessa regarding a number of Nihil- 
ists, whose. trials ended on the 17th, have been 
made:‘public. Five men were sentenced to be 
hanged, one girl to exile in Biberia, and twenty- 
two were sentenced to ten years’ penal servi- 
tude. The girl sentenced to Siberia is. only 
fifteen years old. 


.-- The pames of George William Curtis and 
Richard H Dana are mentioned In connection 
with the English mission; but it is believed that 
neither {s anxfous for a Aiplomatic appoint- 
ment. Galusha A. Grow will, it is thought 
probable, succeed Mr. Stonghton. 


....Peter Cooper thinks of making some 
additions to the building of the Cooper Insti- 
tute, that it may not be necessary, as now, to 
turn away every year from 600. to 1,000 appll- 
cants for admission. 


...- The Russian and English commisrioners 
have seriously differed relative to the Russo- 
Turkish frontier in Asia, each disputing the 
accuracy of the other’s map. 


.. Palissa discovered a new comet, at Vien- 
na, on the Zist. Right ascension, 10 hrs. 2’; north 
declination, 49° 6; daily: motion, 6 plus; 8 
minus. 

--The United States have made a demand 
ou England for $108,000 as. damages for ‘the 
Fortune Bay outrage. 


Lord Chelmsford hag reeetved the Grand — 


Cross of the Order of the Bath. 


---.The Grand Hotel, Paris, has been sold} 


by auetion for, $4,272,000, 
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- BLOOD AND SKIN HUMORS 


Speedily, Permanently, and Economically 
Cured by the Cuticura Remedics when 
all other known medicines and 
methods of treatment fail. 


Scrofulous Ulcers and Sores, Abecesses, Milk Leg, 
Fever Sores, Erysipelas Sores, Old Sores and, Discharg- 
ing Wounds, Boils, Carbuncles, and Blood Impurities 
which manifest themselves by bursting through the 
akin and eating deep into the flesh, whan treated in- 
ternally by the CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, and, externally 
with the Coricoms and Coriouns Soar, rapidly heal 
‘amd disappear. Galt! Rhaem' or! Kezemia,'Tetter, Ring- 
worm, Psoriasis, Leprosy, Barber's Itoh, and all scaly 

and Itching Rruptions of the Skins & Roald eho my — 
roff, ‘and ‘all ‘Irritating 

‘Scalp, which cause the Hair to become dry; thin, and 
lifeless and. result in Premature Baldness, are porma- 
nently cured by the Curicura ReMEDIEs. 


SKIN DISEASE. 


A Remarkable Letter from J. A. Tucker, 
Esq., Manufacturer of the Bay 
State Superphesphate. 
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CUTICURA REMEDIES 


Bave ¢ Gone for me —* hundreds sme a ae spene 
to recommen: - =e see ieee * 
CARBONDALE, Pa., Dec. 20th, iets” 


Skin and Scalp Diseases should be treated exter- 
nally with Curicuna, assisted by the Curicura Soar, 
and Resolvent taken internally, until cured and for 
some time afterward, Where; the Humors,are con- 
fined to the Blood and do not show themselves on the 
surface, the REsoLvEent alone will speedily drive them 
(from the system. The QuTicuns REMEDIES infallibly 
gure the most loathsome cases of Scrofulous and, Skin 
aud Scalp Humors, as is attested by hundfeds of un- 

imonials in our possession. 

Prepared by Wsesxs & Porrsr, Chemists and Drug- 
giste, 360 Washington &t., Boston, Mass,, and for gale 
by all Druggists and Dealers. Price of Cuticuna, small 
boxes, 50 cents; large boxes, containing two and one- 
half times the quantity of small, .¢1. Rrsoivenr, $1 
per bottle. Curicura S0aP, 25 cents per cake; by mail, 
80 cents ; three cakes, 75 cents. 
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a thousand fils. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 





THOSE WISHING EMPLOYMENT. 


ETIC MAN 2 WOMAN, of 
Vasser* 
of our “ House” 
uire no 


BURTIS & CO., 108 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
eae ——— 8——— turers ef 
all s Of first-class Stationery, Writing Paper, Deak 
eles daiey carts Cheseen Wal 
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STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, New York. 
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HOTEL BRIGHTON, 


Brighton Beach, C. L., 
Qpened June Ist. 
BRESLIN & SWEET, PROP. 


DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, WN. Y. 


RATES REDUCED. 
5 —IV Sey —— — mr 
martes pat rete Qe maintained as heretofore 
CHAS. E. E. ‘LELAND & CO., Proprietors. 
UNION ‘SQUARE ‘HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A... DAM-& SON, Proprietors. 


For particulars about our great 
— —— see page 
26. For'Terms ‘of ‘Subscription, 
‘Bates of Advertising, and Ctub- 
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The Chicago & Northwestern 


RAILWAY 
18 THE 


Qidest, Best Constructed, Most Progressive, 
ye > 


Most Reliable "Railway Corporation 
OF THE GREAT WEST. 
It is to-day and will long remain the 


Leading Railway of the Wort and Moribout 


It embraces under one management 
2,158 MILES OF ROAD 
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PILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files 
or, Binders for THe INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. ,The 
cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every, respect 
like a handsome volume. They will, be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50); or will be sent 
Sree, a8 & PREMIUM, to any person who will 
pay $6.00 in advance for a two years’ sub- 
scription, A cutof the File or Binder is 
given below: 




















62” A!) communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 3787. 

&@” All communicstions for the Commercial De- 
P it to the C cial Editor, and al! business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

6” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of g004 faith. 

=” We do not bold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions exp d in the ications 
of our correspondents. 

€@” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served 


The Independent, 


261 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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MISSISSIPPI BARBARISM. 


THovGH the majority of the voters in Mis- 
sissippi are colored people, and would, if left 
freeto express their political preference, make 
the state largely Republican, the shot-gun 
policy, known as the ‘‘ Mississippi plan,” has 
literally annihilated this vote. This policy in 
the hands of Democrats has made a clean 
sweep of Republican voters, and virtually 
banished the party as a political organiza- 
tion from the state. Republicans, whether 
white or black, have been left without pro- 
tection in any attempt to exercise the elect- 
ive franchise. Mississippi thus stands in 
the very front rank of the Southern states 
as a brilliant specimen of the ‘‘ Solid South.” 
Democracy, and that alone, rules the day. 
Repudiation of honest debts and politico- 
proscriptive barbarism have become the 
distinguishing characteristics of Mississippi. 

The wanton murder of Henry M. Dixon, 
the Independent candidate for sheriff of 
Yazoo County, by one J. H. Barksdale, the 
regular Democratic candidate for office in 
that county, will, unless promptly visited 
by the stern award of justice, add another 
laurel to the glories of Mississippi life. The 
slaying of Dixon was not the result of 
merely a personal quarrel between these 
two men. It was part and parcel of the 
policy which Democrats in that state have 
so successfully applied to Republicans. 
Dixon, though not a Republican, but a Dem- 
ocrat, was, nevertheless, an Independent 
Democrat, and, as such, a conspicuous leader 

of the new organization in opposition to 
the regular Demoéracy. He had been 
warned that his course, if persisted in, 
would cost him his life; and Mr. Barksdale 
has now volunteered his service to make 
good the prediction. 

The question presented by this murder, 


especially when added to the other antece- 


dents of Mississippi, is really very grave 
one, It vitally concerns the people of that 
state, and should not be treated with indif- 
ference by the people in any part of the 
country. Itis not enough to characterize 
the killing of Dixon as an atrocious mur- 
der. While it is such, beyond all question, 
itis alsoa sign and a result of political 
methods that have been suffered to prévail 
in that state, and which, to a disgraceful 
extent, find their parallel in some of the 
other Southern states, especially in the 
treatment of colored voters, Whether 
Dixon was a good ora bad man, a regular 
oran Independent Democrat, or whether 
he had in other days been a bulldozer or 
not, is quite immaterial to the issue created 
by his murder, But it is not immaterial 
whether the bullet in this country is to be 
substituted for the ballot, It is not imma- 
terial whether free citizens of every color 
and party proclivity are peacefully and 
without any peril to life and property to 
act upon their own judgment in the discus- 
sion of political questions, in the organiza- 
tion of political parties, and in the exercise 
of the elective franchise. It is not imma- 
terial whether elections are to be carried by 
a system of organized yet lawless violence 
and terrorism. Republican government 
under such a system is an impossibility. 
The system is far worse than despotism 
operating under the forms of law. 

This political murder should arouse the 
people of Mississippi to a true apprehension 
of the horrid policy which has for a series 
of years dominated that state. Bullies and 
assassins, under the political garb of Dem- 
ocrats, have ruled the state, murdered the 
Negro, crushed out the Republican party; 
and now the same bullies and assassins, 
under the same title, have decreed that an 
Independent Democrat shall not peacefully 
exercise his rights in Mississippi. It is a 
significant fact that even Senator Lamar 
is so far bulldozed by these murderous 
outlaws that he dare not utter a word of 
remonstrance, His cowardly appology for 
silence is that it is a time of political excite- 
ment and that his language might be mis- 
construed. The whole country is looking 
on with a sense of profound shame, and 
seriously inquiring whether Mississippians 
are a set of. barbarians or are civilized men. 
They must wipe out this disgrace by sternly 
punishing the slayer of Dixon, and putting 
an end to the system of which this murder 
is but an example, or the just conclusion 
will be that they are barbarians. The 
Yazoo tragedy must have a remedy in the 
execution of law, or Mississippi will have 
no claim to be reckoned among civilized 
states. 





THE DIFFERENCE. 


Two political murderse—if Mr. Kalloch’s 
wound proves fatal—excite and ought to 
excite public indignation. They are both 
atrocious acts of violence and both deserve 
swift vengeance. 

But the differences between them are more 
marked than their resemblance. Captain 
Dixon was killed, so far as can be learned, 
simply to get him out of the way and to ter- 
rorize and scatter the party which supported 
him. Mr. Kalloch was shot by a man, to 
be sure, who had threatened to drive him 
from the field; but who would never have 
used physical violence had not his aged 
mother’s good name been attacked, The 
occasion in one case was simply political— 
a gross offense against the liberty of the 
ballot—while in the other it was a barbar- 
ous reprisal against one who in a political 
canvass had used the vilest language which 
can be applied to the mother and son ef 
unwed maternity. San Francisco has given 
an example of savage retaliation; but 
Yazoo City—City of Death, as the Indian 
word means—makes a lower and more law- 
less attack against the sanctity of life and 
the basis of free government, 

Another marked difference appears in the 
public sentiment aroused by these two mur- 
ders: The San Francisco ‘assassin is hur- 
ried instantly to jail. The ‘popular feeling 
against him is intense, not because Mr. Ka)- 
loch’s language is approved, but because the 
murderer had been equally violent in his 
language and because he had no right to 
kill, A mob was ready to lynch him; but 
the authority of law protected the mur. 





derer and the mob was willing to listen to 
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law-abiding councils. But the murderer is 
certain to receive full punishment. The law 
will, be enforced, as in a civilized eommu- 
nity; with the full approval of the people. 
In Yazoo City, however, the murderer of 
Independent candidate goes acot free, is 
eased on bail, is supported by public 
opinion (so far as can be judged), and will 
probably be elected, as nobody will dare to 
run against him, after seeing his style of can- 
vassing for the office. The contrast is ab- 
solute between the two cases. 

The tragedy in San Francisco, though 
lacking the atrocity of being acrime against 
the ballot, has almost every other element 
of degrading indecency that can be imag- 
ined. De Young threatened Kalloch that, 
if the latter did not withdraw from the can- 
vass, he would rake up against him all the 
dirty scandal in which the preacher had 
lost his reputation in connection with an 
adultery trialin Boston. Kalloch bade him 
go ahead, and added that he could tell quite 
as bad stories of De Young. The editor 
then published the filthy passages in the 
preacher’s record, and charged his deceased 
father with similar impurities, Kalloch 
retorted by maligning the character of De 
Young and his aged mother. On both 
sides the language was unchristian and dis- 
graceful, most disgraceful perhaps to the 
one who occupied the position of a preacher 
of Christianity, which he had already dis- 
honored by his abusive proscriptiveness of 
the Chinese. On the whole, there will be 
deservedly felt little sympathy with Kal- 
loch, much indignation at De Young, 
and a respect for the community which 
demands his punishment, The crime of 
San Francisco is that of an individual; the 
crime of Yazoo City has been adopted as 
that of the people. That is the difference. 





ABOUT DR. BRIGHT AND THE EDI- 
TOR OF “THE EXAMINER” 


THE Heaminer and Chronicle needs a lit- 
tle instruction on the simplest principles of 
editorial courtesy. We propose to give it. 

It is true that Dr. Bright’s name stands at 
the head of the columns of The Hraminer 
and Chronicle as that of its editor; that is, 
its chief, controlling, superintending editor, 
But that gives us no right, when we find 
anything, as we sometimes do, in that paper 
which is unkind, untrue, or unchristian, to 
abuse Dr. Bright for it, whatever we may 
think privately about him and his work. 
We have no business to know who writes 
what appears editorially in The Hraminer, 
He does not sign his name to what he 
writes, and, no matter how censorious, over- 
bearing, uncharitable, or rude an utterance 
of the paper may be, or no matter how 
kindly, gentle, or brotherly, we have no 
right to assume from such ear-marks that he 
is the writer of a characteristic paragraph 
or to rebuke him personally therefor. It is 
the paper that speaks. Beyond almost all 
question, it speaks his opinion, whether 
he wrote it, or a sub-editor, or a correspond- 
ent whose communication may be used 
editorially; but the utterance, appearing 
editorially, becomes that of the paper, and 
must, in editorial courtesy, be criticised, if 
at all, as that of the paper, and not as that 
of any one of its editors. This is a rule 
of very elementary editorial ethics and cour- 
tesy on which we insist, the purpose of which 
is to prevent coarse personalities in inevitable 
newspaper discussions. Now, have we 
made this clear to The Hxaminer and Chron- 
tele? We have tried to make the well- 
known law plain, because that paper vio- 
lates it. We will not say viciously, for that 
would imply moral obliquity; but only, we 
charitably believe, ignorantly and obtusely. 

Much more does this rule hold in the case 

of a paper like Tas INDEPENDENT, which 
puts no editor’s name at the head of its 
columns. If such a paper happens to 
speak unwisely or untruly, much more 
should its critic rebuke the utterance 
- of the paper, and not search about for some 
assumed writer, whose head he can buffet. 
This rule is axiomatic to an intelligent 
editor, and will be observed by one 
who is both intelligent and conscientious. 

The Examiner and Chronicle violates it. 
It was displeased at something in Tus In- 
DEPENDENT about close communion, 4nd, 
as an expression of its ill-will, it viciously 
attacked by name a man whom it declared 





‘to be editorially connected with Tam Inpz- 
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the discourtesy. It replies by repeating the 
offense, arguing and pronouncing for a 
column against that editor by name, and 
excusing its own offense by the plea that we 
had named Dr. Bright in our criticism, Bo 
we had, and so we probably shall again; 
but never have we attacked nor shall we 
attack him for what deserves. criticism in 
his paper. When, however, Dr. Bright 
makes a public speech or does a public act, 
the fact that he is also an editor will not 
shield him. He exposes himself then to 
criticism, just like any other man, and his 
personality is protected by no editorial 
rampart. The distinction is very sharp, 
and we can make it clear to the obtuse. 
Dr. Bright delivers a public address in 
Saratoga. We have a right to speak of it 
as his and to show up its weakness or 
wickedness. He writes an editorial in The 
Haaminer and Chronicle. We have no right 
to speak of it as his or to attack him for it. 
For aught we know, it was written by Dr. 
Jeffery or Dr. Kennard. An editorial in 
Tue INDEPENDENT displeases The Hraminer 
and Ohronicle. It has no right to pick out 
somebody on our staff and abuse him for it, 
and then to drag in the scandal of a famous 
ecclesiastical case to give scope to its pas- 
sion. It does not know but the paragraph 
was written by Dr. Brooks or Dr. Pendle- 
ton. It were better to retire from journal- 
ism before thus disgracing it. 

So much for The Heaminer and Chroniele; 
and now a word about Dr. Bright. The 
Examiner, in his behalf, makes one correc- 
tion which we accept. It says that before 
Dr. Bright made his speech at the minis- 
ters’ meeting in Saratoga, in 1875, criticis- 
ing Mr. Peabody’s essay, Mr. Lane had 
spoken. Very true. We remember it. It 
is a matter of no importance. Referring to 
our account of Dr. Bright’s remarks, and 
the replies there made to him, Tie Hxaminer 
says that ‘‘a more jumbled and garbled 
statement of the facts could not be made.” 
It continues: 

“‘The editor of this journal expressed 

reneral concurrence in the ground so forci- 
bly taken by Mr Lane, and said that the 
Pedobaptist churches virtually denied the 
supreme lordship of Jesus Christ in chang- 
ing the subjects and mode of baptism. 
Upon this Mr. Kennard arose and said: 
‘Then you hold the Pedobaptist sects to be 
a grand muster against the lordship of Jesus 
rist,’ or w to that effect. We re- 
pelled the inference as unauthorized and 
unjust, saying that there was a wide differ- 
ence between denying Christ’s lordship in 
one thing andineverything. It was not an 
interpretation of the offensive thing that we 
gave, but a denial of having said it. This 
revised version is a medley throughout, and 
is made up of distorted reports of what Mr. 
Lane and the editor of The Hzaminer did 


say, With an imputation of the whole of it 
to the latter!” 


Now we do not want to attribute to Dr. 
Bright as his present position words which 
he disclaims; but when he declares that we 
are in error in reporting him as having used 
them we reply that we are not. He is sim- 
ply mistaken. The evidence which came to 
us and comes to us is sufficient to prove 
them in a court of law. That evidence he 
conceals from his readers. The Heaminer 
seems to quote in full from us; but, without 
amark indicating omission, it leaves out the 
words which we put in Italics: 

‘One of the gentlemen present took 
down Dr. Bright’s words on the spot. 
Three clergymen and a layman, Dr. Kennard 
not among them, meeting together immediately 

, compared their notes and recollec- 
tions, and.within an hour of the use of the 
language by Dr. Bright sent us an account of 
the matter, which we published, There cannot 
be the slightest doubt that he did use the 
language quoted. We can bring the testi- 
mony of a dozen men to the fact.” 

Now, the omission of that sentence, 
which proved our statement, was not 
ingenuous nor accidental. Even more 
discreditable is the fact that, after 
it had stated that ‘‘a wily mischief- 
maker, now living in the vicinity of Boston 
and whose name we are strongly tempted to 
give,” “a man given to louse hearing and 
having an end to gain,” and who ‘‘knew 
how to twist a false inference,” gave us the 
report of Dr Bright's language in 1875; 
and, after we have informed it that the gen- 
tleman thus libelously designated had no 
part in giving us that report, but that it 
came from four gentlemen, of whom he 
was not one, The Hraminer does not have 


_ the self-respect to notice our denial nor to 


withdraw its abusive language. The Nam 
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sner calls our dozen witnesses “a bouncing 


‘piece of rhetoric.” Hardly. We will’ 


mention a few, whom it is welcome to cross- 
examine at its leisure. There is Mr. Banta. 
The Examiner knows him. He is an open- 
communionist, to be sure; but not, there- 
fore a falsifier. There is Dr. Jeffery. He 
is an open-communionist, perhaps; but an 
honorable man and a truth-teller. There is 
Dr. Kennard, not ‘‘a wily mischief-maker.” 
And it may also ask, if it will, Dr. Bridg- 
man, of this city, and Dr. Thomas, of 
Brooklyn, two pastors than whom none 
stand higher in the Baptist ranks. That 
will do to begin on. We happen to know 
that they were all present, and we will 
stand by their testimony. We can mention 
more. 

Here endeth the lesson, which teaches 
one matter of little account, that Dr. 
Bright's memory is not infallible, and 
another, of more importance, that The 
Examiner cannot with impunity make it- 
self anexception to the candor, frankness, 
and gentiemanliness with which all the 
other Baptist papers with which we are 
familiar are conducted. Its courtesy ought 
to be as marked as its ability, enterprise, and 
assumption. 





TEE TENNESSEE DEBT. 


THe official returns from forty-four 
counties, giving the recent vote of the peo- 
ple of Tennessee in regard to the debt of 
the state, show a vote of 20,208 for the pro- 
posed ‘‘compromise” of the debt at the 
rate of fifty cents on the dollar and four per 
cent. interest, and 45,854 votes against the 
proposition. There is no doubt that the 
people have rejected this compromise by a 
very large majority. This, of course, kills 
the project—at least, for the present. Pub 
lic sentiment says that the debt shall not be 
paid, at the proposed rate and with the pro- 
posed reduction of interest. 

If the grounds of the rejection were that 
the plan is upon its face a gross fraud 
against the rights of the creditors, and 
that the people of the State of 
Tennessee have too much conscience, as 
well as self-respect, to be consenting parties 
tosuch a fraud, then every honest man in 
the state and out of it would and should 
rejoice at the result. It would, on this 
supposition, be a well-deserved rebuke, 
coming from the people and addressed to 
the legislature that devised the plan of in- 
famy. It would, moreover, show such a 
condition of popular sentiment that no 
future legislature would venture to repeat 
such an experiment. Perhaps some of the 
negative votes were based on the ground 
that the proposition itself was an open and 
barefaced fraud. For the credit of human 


_ nature, we hope so. We should be sorry to 


think that there is not a single voter in all 
Tennessee, Democratic or Republican, in- 
cluding all the Christians, who voted against 
the proposition on account of its immoral- 
ity. If such were the fact, then it would 
be difficult to find another spot on the 
globe where the preachers of righteousness 
are more needed. 
We greatly fear, however, in the light of 
all the facts that have from time to time 
been submitted to the public, that the great 
difficulty with the rejected proposition was 
not that it contained the principle of repudi- 
ation; but that there was not repudiation 
enough in it to suit the prevalent Tennes- 
see notions of state honor. The repudi- 
ators, who at present have control of the 
state and are for the most part Democratic, 
prefer to make a larger shave than fifty 
cents on a dollar, with a reduced rate of 
interest. If they can scale down the debt 
one-half, without any dishonor, in their own 
judgment, they reason consistently with 
their own principles in demanding that 
three-quarters or even the whole of the 
debt should be repudiated. The difference 
between a big shave and a small one, be- 
tween partial and complete repudiation, is 
only one of degree. The principle is the 
same in both cases. We more than suspect 
that the real meaning of the recent vote is 
that the majority of the people in Tennes- 
see do not intend to pay more than a small 
fraction of their debt, at the most, and per- 
haps do not intend to pay any part of it. 
The present outlook for the creditors of 
, under our beautiful system of 
state sovereignty, as illustrated by state re- 
pudiation, is anything but flattering to their 
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hopes. Their bonds are: perfectly good, in 
the sense of being legal evidences of debt. 
They read just right and a valid law stands 
behind them, ‘Yet alas! the promiser is one 
of those free and independent souls that no 
enforceable Jaw can touch. He pays when 
he pleases, and don’t pay at all if that suits 
him best. Creditors must obsequiously 
await his sovereign pleasure. His dignity 
lifts him above the liabilities of a suit be- 
fore a court of justice. His composite con- 
science is so composite as to involve no in- 
dividual pangs. His personality is so plural 
as to be impersonal. Dishonor brings no 
blush of shame to his cheek, for he has no 
cheek to reveal the shame. Rascality finds 
a bed of roses in the garden of state sov- 
ereignty. 


$$ 


PRESIDENT WOOLSEY ON SOCIAL- 
ISM. 


Tue very careful and able series of 
articles on ‘‘Socialism,” by President 
Woolsey, which we concluded last week, 
have deserved the faithful and careful 
study of all who are interested in the wel- 
fare of the state. The conclusion reached 
by President Woolsey is one which will be 
considerably reassuring to those to whom 
this rising specter has given alarm. He 
has shown that the experiment of a social- 
istic state would not only probably break 
down inthe attempt to carry it out; but 
that it would be almost impossible even to 
inaugurate it. 

Itisan old adage that the strength and pride 
of a state are its yeomanry. Ina justly or- 
ganized government of any territorial extent 
those who create food must outnumber and 
control those who create any or all other 
products. These are the Jand-owners and the 
land-workers. But in any state which has 
a proper law of inheritance the ownership 
of land will be broken up and divided 
between an immense number of small 
holders. The laborers whom they employ 
will be identified with them in interest. 
Each one of them will have an intense 
interest in upholding the present system of 
property held in severalty. They are proud 
and happy in their feeling of proprietor- 
ship,.and they will die before they will 
consent to give up their independence. A 
state that will attempt to introduce the sys- 
tem of Socialism must have no considerable 
class of farmers, or it must have retained a 
vicious system of entail. A land system 
like that of England is a perpetual tempta- 
tion to Socialism. 

It would seem that our theorists can hope, 
then, only to succeed ina state given almost 
entirely to manufacturing. If such a state 
can be found small enough to have no 
resisting farmer class, then it may be 
as well to let it make full trial of 
the experiment. It will have to be a 
state of large manufacturing cities, depend- 
ent on outside states for its food. We 
imagine that outside states would be will- 
ing, witha benevolent neutrality, to allow it 
to make the experiment, which they would 
be sure would be a disastrous failure. The 
world may need such a failure. But the 
attempt in a state of any considerable size, 
‘with a population of farmers, as well as 
mechanics, would be resisted by that popu- 
lation which is most numerous, most dog- 
gedly stubborn, and best able to maintain 
itself ina prolonged struggle. How long 
would Paris stand a siege by the agricul- 
turists of France? 


Eaitorial Botes, 


We can make no complaint of any lack of 
perspicacity on the part of President Bartlett, 
who, in an article on ‘‘ The Theological Out- 
look,’’ referring to the influence of Taz INpDE- 
PENDENT, describes it as a paper “‘ maintaining 
in general the historic creed, but advocating 
almost unlimited fellowship.” That is very 
nearly our position. To us the historic creed, 
in its general evangelical form, appears agree- 
able to Scripture and not inconsistent with 
human reason. More than that, it is sturdy, 
lovely, healthful. It builds up good men, 
good churches, good social relations, and 
good political states. When we sing “I love 
thy Kingdom, Lord,’’ the old historic Chris- 
tian faith and creed comes in for a good 
portion of that affection. But that his- 
toric creed is broader than Presbyterianism or 
Congregationalism ; and, with all our love not 
only for this Church of Christ Universal, but 
also for those branches of it whose history of 








Christian service has been so honorable, we 
bear no love for any tendency within them to 
Umit fellowship by any lines by which Christ 
does not limit his own fellowship with the be- 
Hever. To that extent we believe in unlimited 
fellowship. We believe that those who may 
charitably be believed to love our Lord Jesus 
Christ and to be accepted of him have a right 
to membership in his Church. In that we are 
not singular; for there all Presbyterians agree 
with us. But we also believe that a company 
of such men, having a right individually to fel- 
lowship, have also the right to a godly teacher 
of their own sort, even though we may judge 
him and them tobe in error. The Congrega- 
tional or the Presbyterian body has no moral 
right to exclude a minister or church of Armin- 
ian or Baptist faith. 





WHETHER our churches shall hold a second 
preaching service on the Sabbath depends a 
great deal on the character of the people who 
would be attracted to it. In the country dis- 
tricts an evening service is nearly impossible 
and an afternoon service interferes too much 
with the more social and so primitive Chris- 
tian Bible-schoo). But our larger towns and 
cities contain a large floating population, who 
have the evening on their hands and who must 
go somewhere, as they will not stay at home. 
If the churches do not provide for them, then 
the Devil will. There should, we think, be a 
sufficient supply of churches open in such 
communities, not for the steady churchgoing 
families, which might spend the Sunday 
evening more profitably at home; but 
for young people, for those unattached 
as yet to any church, for floating folk 
who will one of these days get settled, 
and for the uneasy and mercurial. Such exist, 
and should be provided with attractive and in- 
structive religious excitement. A church 
should not stand on its dignity, and say: We 
do not want to be overrun by these people, who 
do not build us up at all. The business of a 
church is not to be built up, but to build up; 
not to be benefited by its attendants, but to 
benefit them. Andachurch can be in better 
business than to be calling names at the fre- 
quenters of the highways and hedges. 


Tue Central Baptist corrects us. It denies that 
“most of the Baptist papers’’ seem to con- 
clude that the joined meeting of the Baptists 
and the Jews in St. Louis was excusable, It 
admits that thisistrue of The Hraminer and 
Chronicle, The Watchtower, The Standard, and 
Zion's Advocate; but pits against them seventeen 
Baptist papers which condemn it, Of these 
fourteen are in the South, and we can only say 
that they are, most of them, inconsiderable 
r sheets, which we do not see. The South swarms 
with Baptist papers—one or two of them, like 
The Religious Herald, admirable, but most of 
them mediocre ; and we doubt if the whole of 
them together, leaving out The Religious Herald, 
have as much circulation as The Hraminer and 
Chronicle and The Watchman. We should ex- 
pect them to take the ground attributed to 
them. Landmarkism is rifeinthe South. The 
Central Baptist is misled in reference to another 
matter which we also have referred to, follow- 
ing a Baptist paper. It says: 

“A John-Bull kind of a man who passes the 

bread and wine knowingly to a Presbyterian 
who sits beside him will not condemn himself. 
Dr. Bright, we are informed, did that.’ 
If we understand the case, Dr. Bright did not 
do that, although it might have been gathered 
from what has been published in a Baptist 
paper; and he should be relieved from that 
stigma. We take pleasure in vindicating him 
from the charge. What occurred was this: 
Some Presbyterians were in his pew on com- 
munion Sunday, and, as he told the story, he 
sat thinking to himself, before the commun- 
fon service, whether the deacons would pass 
the elements to these persons known to 
be Presbyterians. It suddenly occurred to 
him that the responsibility of deciding 
that question would come upon him, as he sat 
at the head of the pew. He decided in his own 
mind that he would pass the bread and the wine 
to his friends. But before the service they 
withdrew, and relieved him from the unpleas- 
ant quandary into which he had been placed. 
We supposed, from statements in the Baptist 
prints, that he had allowed himself to be guilty 
of an inconsistent act, and may have at some 
time referred to it under that mistake; but we 
can inform The Central Baptist that, so far as 
we know, he has done nothing worse than to 
lust after what the Rev. D.C, Hughes calls 
“spiritual adultery.” 





Tue Chautauqua Assembly Herald publishes 
the questions for the competitive examinations 
in the various classes of that summer universi- 
ty. Here are some of the Bible questions for 
the intermediate class : 


names: Italy, rae ge 
Minor, Nineveh, Hieromax, aza- 
9 —— Red Sea, Antioch, 


Ephesus, Euphrates, Corinth, Ararat, Hor. 
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“21. State each, of the journeys of Abra- 
ham, Israel, poss the — and two, each, 
—— — 

an Ww 
ought to be on the map.’ ! ’ 


Here are questions for the normal class of 175: 


16. How would you attempt to prove to a 
y oop pupil that Jesus Christ did live on 

ee 

“17, How would 778 deal with a pupil who 
denied the possibility of the New Testament 
miracles ? 

‘*18, How would you attempt to prove that 
Jesus Christ did rise from the dead ? 

*19, Name several evidences of the divine 
origin of the Bible.’’ 


Doubtless, the instruction given, if discursive, 
is stimulating to very many. 


THat the Westminster Confession of Faith 
teaches a limited atonement is a fact beyond 
all reasonable question, as proved by the cita- 
tions made by the Wooster Presbyter in reaf- 
firming the doctrine, Section 8 of chapter 
Vill says : 

To all those for whom Christ has purchased 
redemption he doth certuinly and effectually 
apply and communicate the same.” 
Accordingly, section 8 of chapter xi says: 

“Christ, by his obedience and death, did 
fully disch the debt of all those that are 
thus justified; and did make a proper, real, 
and full satisfaction to his Father’s justice in 
their behalf.”’ 

And the answer to Question 59 of the Larger 
Catechism reads: 

‘*Redemption is certainly applied, and ef- 

fectually communicated to all those for whom 
Christ hath purchased it.” 
And Shaw’s “ Exposition’? of the Confession, 
published by the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation, says, in comment on the first of these 
citations : 


“This section relates to the extent of 
Christ’s death with respect to its objects, and 
in opposition to the Arminian tenet thet Christ 
died for all men—for those who shall finally 

rish, as well as for those who shell be even- 
ually saved... . What lan then, could 
affirm more explicitly than that here employed 
that the atonement of Christ is specific and 
limited; that it is neither universal nor indefi- 
nite, but restricted to the elect who shall be 
saved from wrath through him? 

‘¢ The sacrifi:e of Christ derived infinite value 
from the dignity of his person, It must, there- 
fore, have been intrinsically sufficient to expiate 
the sins of the whole human race, had it 
so intended ; but, in the des' ion of the 
Father and in the intention of Christ himeelf, 
it was limited to a definite number, who shall 
ultimately obtain salvation. .. « ‘ He gave his 
lifea ransom for many’ (Isa. lili, 12; Matt. xx. 
28). Does not this intimate that Christ died not 
for all men, but only for many? 

“The doctrine that Christ died for all men 
leads to many absurd consequences.” 

In the comment on section 6 of chapter fii it 
says: 

“In this section, then, we are taught : (1.) 
That Christ, by his death, did not merely render 
the salvation of al) men possible or bring them 
into a salvable state; but hased and 
secured a certain salvation to for whom he 
died. (2.) That Christ died exclusively for the 
elect and pure redemption for them 
alone, and that in no sense did he die for the 
rest of the race. Our Confession first asserts, 

sitively, that ‘the elect are redeemed by 

rist’; and then, negatively, that ‘none 
other are redeemed by Christ but the elect 
only.’ If this does not affirm the doctrine of 
particular redemption or a limited atonement 
we know not what language could express tha 
doctrine more explicitly.’ 
These comments show that one may hold that 
Christ's atonement, when made, was limited in 
its designs and yet infinite in ite worth. But 
the question what the Standards teach on 
this subject is not a vital one to Presbyterians, 
as their reunion guaranteed them liberty on 
this subject. 


Iw consequence of a letter written by Mr. 
Sampson, secretary of the Presbyterian Mission 
in Greece, to the English minister resident at 
Athens, correcting mistakes madein a dispateh 
to the English Foreign Office by Mr. Corbett, 
the Minister, a circular letter was issued by 
Lord Salisbury to all the Powers, giving it as the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government that all 
the provinces which should be annexed to 
Greece should be permitted to retain all the 
religious and educational liberties which they 
now enjoy. These views were approved cf by 
all the Powers. M. Waddington suggested 
that an express clause be inserted in the in- 
structions given to the commissioners to settle 
the question bearing upon this subject. This 
must mean religious liberty for all Greece, as 
the constitution must be changed on the sub- 
ject, for it is not possible that some of the sub- 
jects of Greece should enjoy privileges of 
which others are deprived. This will be a 
grand step forward for Greece. 





TueEreE is no doubt that the renomination of 
General Grant for a third term is favored by a 
large number of Republicans, perhaps a major- 
ity, if we include the whole country, and that 
there is now no such opposition as would be 
likely to involve a serious division in the Re- 
publican ranks. General Grant has repeatedly 
said that he has no desire for a third nomination, 





and that he would much prefer to spend the 
remainder of his days simply as a citizen of the 
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United States, free from the cares and burdens 


of office. We do not question his sincerity in 
these and similar expressions; yet we do not 
understand them as a positive and final refusal 
to accept a third nomination, should it be tend- 
ered to him by the overwhelming voice of the 
Republican party. He has not said and perhaps 
does not mean to say that he would decline 
such a nomination. Our impression 1s that it 
would be wise for him to speak in such definite 
language that Republicans would everywhere 
understand that he is not in any supposable 
circumstances to be a presidential candidate 
for another term. He can add nothing to his 
honors and he might lose some tliat he has 
already gained. We confess frankly that we 
should prefer not to set such a precedent. 
There is no emergency in the affairs of the 
country that demands it, The Republican 
party is not so poor in men that it cannot find 
a suitable candidate without resorting to Gen- 
eral Grant. Secretary Sherman would be.s 
strong candidate and, if elected, a most ad- 
mirable President. 


Tae Sun, of this city, publishes, on the au- 
thority of one of its correspondents, some 
remarks of Mr. Justice Miller, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, who was a member 
of the Electoral Commission and voted for 
giving the electoral vote of Louisiana to Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes. The correspondent makes 
his Honor say: ‘‘ He [Mr. Tilden] was elected 
in Loutsiana—that is, he got eight or ten 
thousand more actual votes there than Hayes.” 
Assuming this to be a correct statement of the 
words used by Mr. Justice Miller, The Sun 
reads him a very sharp lecture for voting as he 
did when a member of the Electoral Commis- 
sion. We doubt very much the correctness of 
the statement. It is entirely certain that 
Mr. Justice Miller did not, as ‘a member 
of the Electoral Commission, know that Mr. 
Tilden had receivedin Louisiana eight or ten 
thousand more actual votes than Mr. Hayes. 
No such fact was proved or could be proved 
before the Oommission. The Commission took 
the ground that it had, under the law of its 
appointment, no power to canvass the votes of 
the people in choosing presidential electors, 
and that when this canvass was made by the 
proper state authority and duly certified to 
the result, as thus ascertained, was binding 
upon Congress in counting the electoral votes. 
Proceeding upon these principles, the Com- 
mission by a majority vote decided that the 
Hlayes electors were entitled to cast the elec- 
toral vote of Louisiana, since, according to the 
provisions of law, they had been declared duly 
elected. 





THE Charleston News anticipates that the ap- 
portionment of representatives in the Lower 
House of Congress, to be made on the basis of 
the next census, will involve a considerable 
relative decrease in Southern representatives, 
and hence a decrease of the power of the South 
iu national politics. It comforts itself, how- 
ever, with the idea that the South, “though 
the weakest, will remain the most formidable 
factor still in the Government, because of its 
solidarity and because of its being the balance 
of power.” The way in which ‘the South wil! 
be the balance of power the News thus states: 
“We shall be sought for by East and West, 
for the East dreads the West, and the West 
cannot subdue or dominate the East if the 
South shall throw her influence that way. 
When the South and the West combine, the 
Fast must go to the wall. So the South need 
not fear the census of 1880 so long as she sticks 
together and has the casting vote.” The 
South, though weak in itsdlf, is to be political- 
ly strong by sticking tegether and being added 
to the East or the West, accordingly as the one 
or the other will best serve its interests. It is 
to be in the political market and ready to sell 
itself to either of the other two sections of the 
country. Suppose, however, that there is no 
such antagonism between the East and the 
West,asthe News fancies, or that these two 
sections substantially combine against the 
“solidarity” of the South, then what about her 
“‘easting vote’? Either section can outvote 
her, and neither section is likely to rélish the 
doctrine: of a Southern sectional “ solidarity” 
as the means of Southern power. We advise 
the News not to calculate too confidently upon 
its sectional theory. 





‘Luz Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald reads ‘a very 
sharp leéture to the Southern state-rights fan- 
atics. We quote as follows: 


“‘ These doctrines Were all discussed ‘millions 
of times before the war, and the discussions 
brought on the war, and the war settled them 
forever in a common-sense, blunt, never-to-be- 
forgotten manner. It settled them in a man- 
ner that any man of 


un 
limited partnership; and one of its 
arts may not — from it or break ft up, 
ause the whole is than any of its 
Eihe — 
that it is tor the interest Ce en 
central government for them to have; but, in 
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the event of arty confiict of authérity, the power 
i Netional Government is ‘stronger than 
of any 


form of the government, the courts, andthe 
ballot. 'Soloag-as'these: ss their present 
power'all this whining t state rights and 
state sovereignty is intolerable nonsense.” 
The Herald is making a valiant fightin favor 
of equal political and civil rights at the South, 
as guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States, and against all forms of intimidation 
inconsistent with the enjoyment of these 
rights. It recognizes the fact that the Con- 
stitution createsa nation in the strictest sense, 
and that the Government of this nation is, 
within the sphere of its delegated powers, 
absolutely supreme over all the people. 


THE story which Secretary Schurz tells about 
the Poneas Indians, while it corrects: some mis- 
apprehensions in regard to the case, neverthe- 
less confesses that the Government has treated 
the Indians very unjustly. This the Secretary 
said in his first annual report, After securing 
to the Poncas 96,000. aeres of land in South- 
eastern Dakota by the treaties of 1817, 1826, 
and 1858, the Government in 1868 granted this 
very land to the Sioux Indians, without any 
reference to the rights held therein by the 
Poncas, both by treaty and occupancy. The 
Sioux Indians were unfriendly to the Poncas, 
and the collision between these tribes made it 
necessary for the Government to seek the re- 
moval of the Poncas to the Indian Territory. All 
this was done before the present Administration 
came into power, and, hence, it has no respon- 
sibility for the wrong done. Secretary Schurz 
says that “no effort has been spared by the Ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government to rectify 
all the wrongs that the Poncas have suffered, 
so far as these wrongs can be rectified.’”” He 
also says that ‘‘ a bill for their relief, providing 
for payment for their lands in Dakota and also 
providing forthe payment for their new reser- 
vation, with an appropriation of $58,000 to reim- 
burse them for their losses, has been sent to 
Congress by the Interior Department.” We are 
glad to learn from so goodan authority that 
the Executive Department of the Government 
recognizes the wrong which has been done to 
these Indians, and shows a disposition to make 
an honorable amende therefor. It is to be hoped 
that Congress will sustain and concur with its 
efforts. 


Tue London 7¥mes devotes a column to the 
recent divorce suit of the Rev. Newman Hall. 
The suit was brought on accountof the alleged 
infidelity of his wife to her matrimonial vows ; 
and on this ‘ground the divorce was granted, 
which, ‘after the statutory six months, will per- 
manently dissolve the relation. The grave 
counter-charge brought by the wife against 
Mr. Hall was abandoned, as there was nota 
particle of evidence to support it. The Times 
says that he “leaves the court without a speck, 
far less a stain, on his character."’ The judge 
in his charge to the jury said that ‘‘ he appears 
to have acted throughout his married life with 
remarkable leniency and kindness,’’ and that, 
‘after searching the voluminous correspond- 
ence, he had found nothing to show that 
Mr. Hall had not been the most patient, in- 
dulgent, and considerate of husbands.“ We 
are glad, for his own sake and especially 
for the sake of religion, that Mr. Hall, 
who is a ‘distinguished and zealous Non-con- 
formist preacher in London, and who from the 
evidence appears to have been most unfortu- 
nately married, comes out of this judicial ordeal 
without the slightest reproach attaching to his 
own character. The disclosure of family mat- 
ters, especially the infamy of his faithless wife, 
is, of course, a painful process to him ; but this 
does not lessen the esteem and confidence in 
which he is held by the Christian world. If he 
has been guilty of any fault, it is that of ex- 
cessive leniency toward a woman who long 
since forfeited the position and rights of a 
wife. 


‘WHEN a question of honor arises, as there 
has between Cyrus W. Field and Samuel J. 
Tilden, people will not be slow to decide which 
of them is right. The highest merit claimed 
for Mr. Tilden is that he is shrewd. That he 
is dishonest and tricky is generally believed. 
Mr. Field believes that in a recent transaction 
in elevated railway stock Mr. Tilden was guilty 
of so great a breach of trust that he declares he 
will never speak to the man again. Mr. Tilden 
made a million dollars out of the transaction, 
it is said, which salves his wounded honor, and 
will help the purchase of the Democratic 
nomination for President. But now do our 
people see to what things are drifting, if wealth, 
no matter how gotten, is to be made the 
condition of obtaining high office and ifa 
man can buy himself the presidency? We 
have published some articles on political 
corruption, and we publish another this week ; 
but what sight is more corrupting than that 
which many Democrats believe is now pre- 
sented to the country, of a man laying his 
wires by a: profuse. expenditure of money to 
secure to himself such a nomination? Should 








state... The safe 6 and pro-| 
tections to the states rest in the representative , 





the country honor. Who dare say as much, if 
Mr. Tilden should be nominated? 





Dr. E. P. Parker says that candidates for 
admission to the Church who have been bap- 
tized in infancy ‘‘are rightfully regarded as in 
some true sense already belonging to the 
Church by reason of their previous baptism, 
and as now coming to be received into fall 
communion in the Church.” That isa very 
pretty theory; but it seems to us to break 
down and always to have broken down disas- 
trously in the application. We would like to 
know in what “true sense” they belong to 
the Church. Itis not as having any rights in 
the Church, for it is agreed that the custom in 
some churches of recognizing these rights on 
the basis of their baptism has been the great 
cause of formalism in the Church. Our Evan- 
gelical Protestant Churches generally agree— 
no matter how strenuously, for some consisten- 
cy’s sake, they may insist that the baptized per- 
son is in some sense a member—that he cannot 
vote as a member, that he cannot come to the 
Lord’s table as a member, that in church busi- 
ness and in church privileges he is just as 
much of an alien as an unbaptized man. It 
can only be, then, that the duties of a member 
rest upon him, although unmet by him. But 
those duties rest just as truly upon every other 
man that hears the Word ; and for every other 
man there is the hope that he will accept the 
Christian life for himself. The fact is that 
baptism, in our Protestant churches genorally, 
means nothing more than an act of consecra- 
tion to God on the part of the parent. But 
that no more makes the child a churchmember 
than does the prayer of a pastor for any un- 
converted person, and there is as certain a 
promise attached to that prayer as there is to 
any parental baptism. 


eeeeThe colored exodus has only begun. 
Governor 8t. John, of Kansas, says that in a 
short time it will probably reopen, and it is not 
unlikely that hundreds of thousands will leave 
the South for the North. They will not stay in 
any Southern state. The movement is liable 
to assume prodigious dimensions, and the evil 
of it is that those that go are likely to be the 
most enterprising of the colored people, who 
have saved a little property and who have the 
most longing for the equal rights they will re- 
ceive in Kansas or Nebraska or Nevada. We 
presume that they will receive the same priv- 
fleges as other immigrants, and that there are 
several railroads that will be glad to transport 
such of them, with their families, free, as shall 
pre empt or purchase land along their lines. 
But they will not go unless they feel forced to 
do 60. 


..+eThe Christian Index, of Atlanta, Ga., 
speaks most worthily of the ‘real outrage’? at 
Yazoo City. But let us ask it: If such an out- 
rage, since culminating in murder, could be in- 
flicted on a white man and a Democrat in Mis- 
sissippi, is it not credible that some Negroes 
could also have been the victims of political 
murders? It says that it would be a greater 
outrage if we at the North should “hold the 
whole Southern people responsible for the acts 
of these miserable desperadoes.”” That would 
be an outrage. We cordially relieve the Chris- 
tian Index and many who sympathize with its 
indignation; but until Captain Dixon’s mur, 
derer is imprisoned and punished we shall 
fear that there is a very widespread sympathy 
for him in Mississippi. 


-+»-The Rev. Robert West in The Advance 
tellsa remarkable and cheering story of the 
progress of temperance in Missouri . 

“(In Ray County there is not a single saloon. 
In McDonald County, once noted for drunken- 
ness, the last saloon has been closed, and the 
drug-store so guarded that not a dram of 
liquor can be sold inthe county. Every county 

cial is a member of the temperance society. 
‘ Clay County is the home of the guerilla 
James Brothers, and has been noted for 
whisky, ignorance, and lawlessness, though a 
rich, populous county. Now Democrats and 
Republicans join together to put down the 
saloons and they are suppressing them by 
wholesale.”’ 

We would there were more of that kind of 
Democrats and Republicans in this vicinity. 

....The Richmond Advocate enjoys to the ut- 
most the varying opinions of Northern Meth- 
odists in regard to the election of an African 
bishop. It says: 

“This native black in that high office, with 
the doors and dining-rooms of Boston and Bal- 
timore open to him, will do much to bring the 
two Methodisms to a genuine fraternity. We 
my know then that they mean what they 
say 
It is dotlong since The Advocate was abusing 
Todd and Pollard for being guests of colored 
people. Northern bishops accept the hospi- 
tality of African members, and we apprehend 
there would be no hesitancy in recaiving a 
black bishop, if one should be elected, as a 
guest in the homes of whites. 


....We will begin very soon now to publish 
some articles by leading American philologists 
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im the reformed spelling and with a tentative 
font of special phonetic type. The evil of.our 
depraved scoliography must one of these days 
be remedied by spelling words just as they are 
pronounced, and the English and American 
philologists have not taken hold of the subject 
a moment too soon. The difficulty is chiefly 
that of overcoming an unreasoning conserv- 
atism, like that which for a little while longer 
opposes the decimal system of weights and 
measures. But what is reasonable and true 
and economical will be sure to overcome in the 
end, and if we can help it a little we shall be 
glad. 

....The sanctity of a creed or liturgy begins 
after faJlible men have adopted it, In the pro- 
cess of construction it may be sufficiently crit- 
icised and condemned. A committee of seven 
bishops labored for a week in New York trying 
to adapt our American Episcopal liturgy to 
the use of the Church of Jesus in Mexico, to 
which they were giving the Episcopate. They 
found great difficulty in doing it, until at last 
they gave up the attempt, and recommended 
an old Spanish liturgy, called the Mozarabic, 
As this liturgy was satisfactory in its form for 
the administration of the sacraments, inculcat- 
ing there no false doctrine, they adopted it as 
better adopted than an Anglican one for an 
Old Catholic movement. 


...-It is shown by statistics that of the 153 
churches in Birmingham, England, only 42 are 
provided by the Church of England. These 
42 churches have 47,315 sittings, while the 111 
churches provided by Dissent have 64,843 sit- 
tings. Next to the fact that the National 
Church is here, asin other places, in the minor- 
ity, is the evident disparity between the total 
number of sittings, 102,158, and the popula- 
tion, 343,787. If Birmingham should make up 
its mind some fine Sunday to go to church, 
nearly a quarter of a million of people would 
be turned away from the church-doors, Of the 
Dissenting churches the Methodists provide 
20,166 sittings, the Baptists 10,860, and the In- 
dependents 8,290. 

...-1f Judge Church, Chief Judge of the 
Court of Appeals of this state, who is constant- 
ly showing an itching for political office, who 
would like to be the governor of New York, 
and would have no objection to being nomina- 
ted for the Presidency, would resign his pres- 
ent position, he might then, without any sacri- 
fice of dignity, turn politician and seek the 
office he likes best. We advise him either to 
do this or put his political ambitions under a 
becoming restraint. A restless and uneasy 
judge, constantly sighing for other honors, is 
not a very pleasing spectacle to the American 
people. 

...- The Examiner and Chronicle says there 
are not five thousand open-communion Bap- 
tists in the United States. Its figures are ridic- 
ulously low. It says that ‘restricted com- 
munion is the belief and practice of Baptists 
because there is no other ground for them to 
stand on.’? How then does it happen that the 
majority of English Baptists do not hold that 
belief and practice nor stand on that ground ? 
and how does it happen that The Examiner 
does weekly homage to an open lonist 





by printing a sermon of that great representa-— 


tive Baptist, Mr. Spurgeon ? 


....It was Herbert Spencer who made the 
following definition of evolution : 

‘Evolution is achange from an indefinite, 
incoherent homogeneity to a definite, coherent 
heterogeneity, through continuous differentia- 
tions and integrations.” 


It was the mathematician Kirkman who trans- 
lated the definition into plain English : 

‘Evolution is a change from a nohowish, 
untalkaboutable, all-alikeness to a somehow- 
ish and in-géneral-talkaboutable not-all-alike- 
ness, by continuous somethingelsifications and 
sticktogetherations.”” 

...-Profossor Swing does not believe in two 
sermons. A minister, he thinks, cannot pro- 
duce two good sermons per Sabbath. ‘‘An in- 
tellectual man,’’ he says, “‘ dare not quit pro- 
ducing and creating and reshaping. He dare 
not make much use of his old manuscripts ; but 
neither dares he make a mere guinea-fowl of 
himself and gobble incessantly.” But suppose 
the crowd wants to go church Sunday evening, 
and suppose his simple gobbling converts 
souls, would he not dare gobble till dooms- 
day for such a hire ? 

...-Last Saturday the Rey. IL. 8. Kalloch, 
preacher and eandidate of the Kearneyites for 
the mayoralty of San Francisco, was shot, 
probably fatally, by the editor, De Young, 
The next day, Sunday, his son, also a preacher, 
addressed an angry crowd, at the Sand-Lots, 
and said he: “TI appeal to you, if De Young is 
not killed by the law, to help'me kill him.” 
That is strange language for a Christian minis- 
ter to utter. 

.---Renan says that ‘the French  workiug- 
classes are profoundly skeptical. Father Hy- 
acinthe, who thinks that he knows the working- 
classes better than M. Renan, eays that, eo far 
from being skeptical, they many of them, be- 
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allied ‘with skepti¢ism'in this country. ‘Men | ' 


who think it would be weak to believé in mir- 
acles believe that they receive rat-a-tat visita- 
tions from Socrates and Napoleon. 


.+--One good effect of the reform inaugurat- 
ed in the New York Custom House is a decrease 
in the cost of running the establishment, 
which was less by $200,000 for the last fiscal 
year than for the previous year, although there 
was an increase of $6,000,000 in customs col- 
lections. This is creditable to the managers 
of the system, 


....It is to be regretted that Governor Tal- 
bot, of Massachusetts, has felt it necessary to 
decline the Republican renomination for gov- 
ernor of that state. His reasons are purely 
personal. His administration has given very 
general satisfaction, and there can hardly be a 
doubt that he would have been triumphantly 
elected. 


.... The Government of the United States 
has very properly demanded that Great Britain 
shall.foot the bill of damages occasioned by 
the Fortune Bay outrages. These outrages 
were in violation of treaty stipulations with 
the United States, and this isa good reason 
why the damages should be paid to the last 
dollar. 


.... Secretary Schurz, in his recent speech at 
Cincinnati, admirably hit the point when he 
said of General Ewing that ‘‘ his very name is 
an inflation platform.” It is difficult to see 
how the hard-money Democrats of Ohio can 
vote forhim. They cannot without ignoring 
their own principles. 


eeeethe temperance campaign moves on 
apace. We notice many meetings held all over 
the country, with such earnest speakers as Neal 
Dow, Miss F. E. Willard, and others, who have 
just held so enthusiastic a camp-meeting of the 
Western New York workers at Silver Lake, 
Wyoming County. 

.... The indications point with increasing 
probability that the Greenback-Democratic 
combination in Maine will be defeated, and 
that the Republicans will elect their state 
ticket. The latter are making a thorough and 
energetic canvass in every part of the state. 

.-.- The need of a good ritual is felt by those 
churches even that use one least. The forms 
given in THE INDEPENDENT this week, by Dr. 
E. P. Parker, for baptism of infants and recep- 
tion into the Church are pretty sure to be pre- 
served for use by not a few ministers. 

...-M. de Lesseps started off with the idea 
that his Panama canal schéme would be a’suc- 
cess, independently of the United States. He 
has discovered his mistake, and now proposes 
to visit this country and take counsel of the 
American people on the subject. 

.... The Hon. Henry L. Pierce has consented 
to be a candidate for governor in Massachu- 
setts, If Republicans nominate him, as they 
probably will, he will poll the full strength of 
the party in that state, and this makes his 
election a foregone conclusion, 


.... The story is told that the editor of the 
witty but abusive Richmond Christian Advocate 
consulted his physician not long ago. The 
doctor examined him, and after a moment’s 
reflection said; ‘‘ Brother Lafferty, you have a 
very bad tongue.” 


... It has been said of Dr, Talmage that he 
‘sees everything pictorially or dramatically.” 
This, undoubtedly, hits the characteristic 
peculiarity of his mind; and just here lies the 
great element of his power over a popular 
audience. 

ee.,Probably nobody knows better than G. 
W. Childs, and he declares that he is con- 
vinced that Gen, Grant will not run again for 
President. He says that his own choice {s for 
Secretary Sherman. That is well. 


--»-A leading Democrat in Ohio says: ‘It is 
generally conceded by the better thinkers of 
our party that Ewing is a ‘goner.’”’ The hard- 
money Democrats of the state will not swallow 
his financial heresies. 


.... Me Apostolic Times has for months 
carried over its editorial page the heading 
“The Apotsolic Times.’? Do correct it, brother. 

.... It is pleasant to hear that a full Inde- 
pendent ticket has been nominated at Yazoo 
City. Now let us see if they dare vote it. 


....It was heteropheny, indeed, for us last 
week to speak of Captain ‘‘Gibson ” for Dixon. 


Publisher's Department, 


Soornine aND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Ids, po and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

St. Nicnoxas Hotel, Broadway. First- 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance un: » central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
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CROCKERY ‘WASH-TUBS. 
— — i 4 - 
U: very. no) process had been pe! 
fected by which articles as large as Dath-tubs 
and stationary wash-tubs could be successfully 
and economically made of ceramic ware; but 
the necessity for such an article became the 
mother of this invention, which, from a san- 
itary point of view alone, is of great impor 
tance, Stationary wooden tubs are very difii- 
cult to keep clean and sweet, often causing 
disease in a household, on account of the im- 
purities absorbed by the wood, Such a state 
of things cannot happen in the case of the 
“White Ceramic Tubs,” as they are made of 
one piece, with no seams to open, and of a 
material non-absorbent and practically im- 
ae mn ee We should judge that they would 
come an unfailing delight in the laundry, on 
account of their neat and cleanly appearance 
and practical utility; and we can hardly im- 
agine a neat housewife so perverse as to return 
to the old style of tubs after gi these a fair 
trial. We would call the-attention of those 
interested in this matter to the advertisement 
on the last page, and add that the tubs can be 
seen at the office of the Morghan Ceramic Co., 
81 East Seventeenth Street, New York, who 
will also furnish illustrated circular and price- 
list on application. 


DOUGLAS PUMPS. 


Amone the houses that distinguished them- 
selves at the Paris Exhibition was the famous 
— manufacturing establishment of W. & 

: ry ay of Middletown, Conn., who re- 
ceived the first prize for their exhibit. At 
Paris in 1867 and 1878, at Vienna in 1878, and 
at the Centennial in 1876 the Douglas pumps 
have invariably received the highest award. A 
firm that has been established since 1832 and 
has been in successful operation ever since 
needs to be congratulated on such honors. The 
Douglas pumps are known throughout the civ- 
ilized world. Their increasing sales from year 
to year attest most forcibly their growing pop- 
ularity. Thestyles of pump made are between 
400 and 500 and include every imaginable kind. 
We have known this firm for many years, and 
can say that implicit confidence may be 
inany pump manufactured by W. & B. Dotiglas. 


A CORRECTION. 


Tar Marchal & Smith Piano and Organ Co. 
claim an experience of twenty years in the 
business; but our printer last week, by mis- 
take, made it read seventy years, in their ad- 
vertisement, on 29th page. While we hope 
they will continue to do business successfully 
for seventy years, or even longer, we think an 
experience of twenty years is quite sufficient 
to enable them to make good musical instru- 
ments. Read their advertisement, on 20th 

e of last week, and, if you want an instru- 
ment give theirs an examination before de- 
ceiding. 














Tae PotnaM Horse-SHog Naiu.—The Put- 
nam Comp y of Boston, have reduced the 
sore portico ah 
Juet ’ 
over the land. e what Mr. Robert Bonner 
says of them: ‘‘ We have never used any nails 
which gave us ao little trouble. I prefer them to 
any hand-made nail that I have ever seen.”” And 
Rev. W. H. H. Murray, another prime author- 
J on horses, says: “The hot-forging process 
which the Putnam Company uge ‘is the only 
sure manner of making a true-driving and safe 
nail.” See advertisement. 


Tue New England Conservatory of Boston, 
under the well-known management of Prof. 
Tourjée, offers many advantages to those de- 
siring to secure a finished musical education. 
Fall term opens Sept. 22d. For full informa- 
= address E. Tourjée, Music Hall, Boston, 

ass. 








Gero. OppYKE & Co., Bankers, of 120 Broad- 
way, are now offering for sale bonds bearing 
nine and ten per cent. interest, the principal and 
interest of which are paid at their office. These 
bonds are secured by first mortgage on im- 
proved farms, whose value is sworn to be at 
least three times the amount of the loan. Full 
information re ing these bonds will be sent 
free upon application 


EvERYWHERE SovcutT For. —SvmmeéR Re- 
sortTs.—Messrs. Stephen F. Whitman & Bon’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choco- 
lates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 

resente to ladies and children, ainers shealth- 
Fal and delightful to the taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


Coneress. WaTsR.—Its superiority as a 
cathartic and alterative consists in its entire 
freedom from everything bitter, acid, or crude 
that produces headache, internal soreness, an 
tends to destroy the mucous membrane. All 
waters that are dangerous irritants may be 
known by an acid after-taste. 








WonperFuL Paint.—Cheaper and longer- 
lasting than any other. We advise all desiring 
to paint to enclosea stamp and have sent free 
the book “‘ Every One His Own Painter,”’ issued 
by the —52 — 1 Ready-Mixed Rubber Paint 
Works, 162South 8t ew York. First-class 
dealers can secure the exclusive sale for their 
town. 


Morten & Co., Bankers and Brokers, of 
24 Nassau Street, this city, are now offe 
for sale a Umited amount of investment securi- 
ties, including New York City gold bonds, 
bearing five, six, and seven per cent., and some 
District of Columbia six-per-cent. 
This house deals only in drst-class 

Tue B. SHONINGER ORGAN Co., of New Ha- 
ven, Conn., is increasing its facilities for mak- 





gold bonds. 
securities. 








ness or pleasure travelers. 
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Tus above is the title of a duodecimo volume | 
of 190 pages, containing biographical sketches 
of President Lincoln and his Cabinet, the life of 
Mr. F. B. Carpenter, the celebrated artist-author 
ofthe great National Painting, ‘‘ The First Read- 
ing of the Emancipation Proclamation,” including 
also an account of the picture, an account of 
the crisis which produced it, an appendix con- 
taining the Great Proclamation, together with 
a steel portrait of the artist and a key to the 
picture. We have a small supply of these 
books on hand, and will send them postpaid to 
those of our subsc:ibers who may wish them, at 
the nomina price of 50 cents each; or any old 
subscriber sending us the name of anew sub- 
scriber, with $8, can have the book. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 





Iv a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only ; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. If the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
bein arrears, Itis not fair tous to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 

— — — 


DICKENS'S WORKS. 





A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens’s 
Works would be very aceeptable to any 
friend or relation. We have changed our 
offer somewhat, making it more attractive 
and liberal. For which see Premium page 
in this issue. 


— ———— 


MEDICAL HOME AND RETREAT. 
Dr. THomas B. SANBORN, who has been 
assistant physician at the Medical Home and 
Retreat, No. 208 Shawmut Avenue, founded by 
Dr. Geo. W. Rhodes, twelve years ago, for the 
cure of brain sickness, spinal and nervous dis- 
eases, Paralyele, hysteria, etc., has assumed 
charge of the institution. Dr. Sanborn is a 
duate of Bowdoin College and Bellevue 
ollege of New York, and for several years en- 
oyed a lucrative practice in Newport, N. H. 
he Hon, Wm,.D. Hooker, of San Francisca, 
who has been under Dr. Sanborn’s care at the 
fnstitution, has recently returned to his home, 
hav been cured of peralysis of the brain, 
Dr, Rhodes, after placing the institution in a 
deservedly high place in the public esteem, by 
the numerous cures of prominent persons 
effected under its roof, retires from the man- 
agement, leaving a highly honorable record 
behind him, and it is entirely safe to say that 
the high medical and hygienic standard of the 
institution will be ably maintained by his suc- 
cessor, Dr. Sanborn. is latter gentleman is 
a skillful and practiced surgeon and will re- 
ceive and treat those afflicted with any kind of 


AN INVALUABLE PREPARATION. 


It at become almost self-evident to the 
careful inquirer that Ridge’s Food for Infants 
and Invalids is not'a patented delusion, but a 
perfect dietetic. Being made from carefully 
selected cereals, it is pure; being cooked in 
process of ‘preparation, it goes further, is 
cheaper, and is quickly ready for use, It is 
bi: Pnotrislogs, easy of Sigestion, and prob- 
ably e Only diet ‘on ‘whic 
invalid’s life can be supported without milk. 

Plante je fend 
periodi 
proper care and nourishment insures success. 
And so it is with the child. Robust ma 
is the result of healthy childhood. 
Food for Infants ‘and Invalids, from its well- 
known —— and peculiar preparation, has 
established a world-wide reputation for purity, 

alatability, bone, flesh, and fattening qual- 
ties. 

















INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MensMAN’s PEPTONIZED BEEF Tomö, 
the only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 

roperties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 
vitions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. CaAswELL, HAzanD &Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


Tas 8tonin Line is ‘now running 
steamers daily, ys included. Fare from 
New York to Boston is $1.00, with no extra 
charge for‘staterooms. Steamer leaves New 
York; Pier 83 North River, at. 5 P.M., connect- 
ing at Stonington with steamboat train at 3,30 
A.M., arriving at Providence at 5.15 a.m. and at 
Boston at 6.30 a.m. 





t Hotel, of Providence, R. 1., 

eetand teen aeiael hein ea 

a) D oteis in 
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A GREAT ENTERPRISE. 
Tus Hop Bitters Manufacturing Company is 
one of Rochester’s greatest business enter- 
—J Their Hop Bitters have reached a sale 
yond all precedent, having, from their intrin- 
sic value, found their way into almost every 
household in the land.— Graphic, 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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‘Sulphur Soap" secured by Letters Patent. 
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Sulphur Soap 


8 Cakes Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 60 Cents, 


which will afford twelve ample sulphur baths as effi- 
cacious as any from Nature’s own springs. 





Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 

Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 

Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 
FOR CURING 


Ohstinate Skin Diseases 


AND ALSO 


For Beautifying the Complexion. 


GLENN'S SULPHOR SOAP. 


daily in the toil oO 
(QSc\te guielont to test ite woudertal morite 
in clarifying the complexion. 
BEWARE OF VILE IMITATIONS, 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP HAS BEEN 


Observe “C. N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor,” on 


5 each 

is 
Rrugulta Depoe bixth Sve, Neow'York. 7 
qn by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 7% 
HAIR DYE is the SAPEST 











RISTADORO’S sra pre ie za 
Boutisman. kold ty Drog. 
— — 
08 WILLIAM STREET. 
A WHISPER. 
If you can’t goto 
CONEY ISLAND (or the Sea Shore), 
get a box of 
DITMAN’S 


SHA SALT. 


IT I8 JUST AS GOOD. 
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BEDE, Surhow Dern Fein 
FURNACGc<s. 
’ Wrought Iron, 
with 
Brick-Lined 
Revertible Flue Furnace, Fire-Pot. 
Wrought Iron, 
RYST AL} oo 
— hd Cast-Lren 
Surface Burning F Fire-Pot, 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Troy, Cleveland, Chicage. 


New Vork Agency, GG, HALLETT, 236 Water St. 











Financia 
MR. GEORGE | 8. COE’S SPEECH. 


We had the pleasure of hearing the ad- 
mirable speech of Mr. George 8. Coe, the 
president of the American Exchange Bank, 
of this city, delivered at the recent meeting 
of the Bankers’ Association at Saratoga; 
and have since had the equal pleasure of 
reading it in a printed form. Being de- 
lighted with the hearing of the speech, we 
have not been less delighted with the rcad- 
ing of it. It followed very appropriately 
the excellent address of Comptroller Knox, 
and gave emphasis and force to the sen- 
timents which he expressed, These two 
addresses, without any intended disparage- 
ment of other addresses, were the speeches 
of the convention. 

Conceding and rejoicing in the fact that 
we have reached specie payments, in the 
sense of bringing all the paper circulation 
of the country to par with specie, Mr. Coe 
raised the question whether the work of re- 
sumption is really completed. The policy 
of the Government as to paper currency, 
he properly remarked, is just what it was 
before resumption and what it was imme- 
diately after the close of the war. The 
only change that has occurred is the coin 
redemption of legal-tender notes, when pre- 
sented for this purpose. The notes are not 
retired when redeemed; but reissued, and, 
hence, they remain outstanding. This sort 
of redemption does not reduce the legal- 
tender debt to the amount of a dollar, The 
Treasury divides with the banks the issue of 
paper currency, and is the sole custodian of 
the coin necessary to keep this currency at 
par. The bank-notes rest upon legal-tender 
notes, because they are redeemable therein; 
and legal-tender notes rest upon the coin 
reserve of the Treasury, which, under the 
present system, is virtually a bank of issue 
and redemption. 

In regard to this status of things Mr. Coe 
says: ‘‘ The plan is not a sound one, and 
we may as well confront the question now. 
One or the other of these two classes of 
circulating notes ought to be superseded. 
If.»bank-notes now rest upon other notes, 
and these again upon a reserve of coin, par- 
ticularly exposed to the vicissitudes of 
foreign trade, why cannot we dispense with 
one class of the circulating notes and let all 
be of the same issue? There ought to be 
something in the nature of the two essen- 
tially different, or else we must abolish one 
or the other. Which kind is the fitter to 
survive?” 

In answer to this question, Mr. Coe 
shows very clearly that a “genuine paper 
currency of every kind must pass 
property with itself and of the money 
value expressed.” ‘‘A paper that 
passes as money value without pass- 
ing at the same time the real material 
of which it [the value] is composed is as 
absurd as a coin without metal init.” And, 
inasmuch as the Government ‘has no 
capacity for production, distribution, or ex- 
change of industry,” it ‘‘cannot furnish 
genuine credentials of labor.” Government 
can borrow money, and tax the people to 
pay the loan; but it “cannot create capi- 
tal.” The creation of capital is the work 
of individual industry. The promise of the 
Government to pay money is based upon 
no assets possessed by it, except as they may 
be acquired by future taxation. Hence, a 
Government note issued as money is virtu- 
ally a confession of present bankruptcy. 
It proves an empty treasury and is almost 
certain to involve some derangement in the 
industrial and commercial operations of 
society. On these grounds, which he illus- 
trates and expands, Mr. Coe would pay and 
retire the greenbacks, and leave national 
bank-notes as the exclusive paper circula- 
tion of the country. 

A clincher to the argument is furnished 
by a comparison of the assets and liabilities 
of the national banks and the assets and lia- 
bilities of the Treasury bank. The national 


banks are indebted to the public: 
R — 9923, 000,600 
EE een $1,118,000,000 


The have in hand to meet this indebtedness 
assets as follows: 
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This shows an excess, which is their own 
capital and surplus, of $660,000,000, or 
$158 of assets for every $100 of liabilities. 

The Treasury bank, on the other hand, 
owes $362,000,000 in legal-tender notes and 
fractional notes, and it has $148,000,000 in 
gold and silver coin and bullion with 
which to meet this indebtedness, showing a 
deficit of $219,000,000. This bank is pre- 
pared to pay its creditors on demand forty- 
one cents on the dollar, and for the balance 
it has nothing to show. Mr. Coe very 
justly remarks that “if the good rules 
which the Comptroller applies to all na- 
tional banks should be applied to” the 
Treasury bank ‘‘it must be ruled out as an 
unsound institution.” 

We have thus sketched the outline of 
Mr. Coe’s admirable address, and heartily 
commend it to all who would obtain sound 
instruction on the currency question. We 
do not remember ever to have heard so 
much solid sense in so small aspace. Mr. 
Coe is not only a practical banker, but also 
a scientific economist, conversant with fun- 
damental principles, as well as the details 
of practice. When the country gets rid of 
its legal-tender notes, either by redemption 
or funding, or by both, then and not till then 
will its financial policy be in correspondence 
with the economic conditions of industrial 
and commercial prosperity. This, which is 
the one great idea of Mr. Coe’s speech, we 
accept as the true doctrine. 





BI-METALLIC MONEY. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN, in his speech last 
week at Steubenville, Ohio, said: 

‘Now, fellow-citizens, which is the bet- 
ter way to settle the silver question, and 
yet have both gold and silver in circula- 
tion? We can issue both coins upon the 
present ratio, and limit the amount to that 
sum which can be maintained at par with 
gold; or we can negotiate with commercial 
nations for a new ratio upon which all coin- 
age shall be made; or we can issue a silver 
dollar of our own, with silver enough in it 
to make it worth in the market a gold dol- 
lar, That would be an honest dollar. 
Either of these expedients would give us 
bi-metallic money and will be supported 
by the Republican party.” 

We do not think that the Secretary, in 
the views here presented, really grap- 
ples with the difficulties involved in the 
silver question. There is no debate about 
the use of silver simply as a subsidiary 
coin, made a legal tender for small sums 
and redeemed, as it should be, in un- 
limited legal-tender money. This is not 
what the silver men are contending for. 
All concede that silver is better than gold 
for the purpose of a token coinage. The 
real question appears in the proposition 
for an unlimited coinage of both metals ata 
fixed ratio of value between the two, and 
with both classes of coins made an wnlimit- 
ed legal tender. The difficulty in carrying 
out this proposition consists in the fact that 
the market value of the two metals, consid- 
ered relatively to each other, varies at dif- 
ferent times, and that this variation is suffi- 
ciently frequent and great to render it 
impossible to adopt any legal ratio of value 
that will at all times correspond with the 
market ratio. 

The present ratio of market value be- 
tween the two metals is about as 18 to 1— 
that is to say, it takes eighteen ounces of 
silver to be equal to one ounce of gold. If 
we were now coining silver dollars accor- 
ding to this ratio, instead of the ratio of 16 
to1, there is no certainty that it would be 
the true ratio a month or a year hence. The 
dollars might be honest dollars to day and 
not so to-morrow, A change in theprice of. 
silver would change the value of the dollars, 
considered relatively to gold. We have 
never in this country had bi-metallic money 
in point of fact, though the theory has been 
in the statute-book of the nation during 
nearly the whole of our history. 

From 1792 to 1834 the legal ratio of value 
between the two metals was as 15 to 1; and 
this practically gave us the single standard 
of silver, because silver was overvalued in 
this ratio, From 1834 to 1873 the lega 
ratio was as 16 to 1; and this with equal 
certainty practically gave us the single 
standard of gold, because gold in this ratio 
was overvalued. In neither period had the 
country bi-metallic money in the use of ‘the 
people. The actual standard of value in 
both periods was the cheapest money, and 
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under the double standard, If the two 
classes of coins vary in metal value, the 
least valuable will drive into disuse the 
most valuable, and thus defeat the success 
of the experiment. There is no effective 
remedy against this result except in adopt- 
ing one of the metals as the exclusive stand- 
ard of value, and using the other merely for 
the purposes of a subsidiary coin. The 
Coinage Act of 1873 was based upon this 
theory; and the change made by the Silver 
Law of 1878 has already proved itself to be 
a mistake, and, if unrepealed, the law will 
at length give us the single standard of 
silver and expel all the gold from the coun- 
try. . 





SUBSTITUTES FOR MONEY. 


Tue Hon. J. A. Garfield in 1871 gath- 
ered some bank statistics which strikingly 
show the extent to which business transac- 
tions are conducted and settled without any 
direct use of money. The exchanges effect- 
ed through the banks composing the Clear- 
ing House of this city from October 11th, 
1853, to October 1st, 1870—a period of about 
seventeen years—amounted in the aggre- 
gate to $273,661,000,000, while the balances 
paid in money were but $11,207,000,000. 
In thirty-two city banks in the ‘‘ redemption 
cities” of New York, Boston, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Chicago, and Cleveland the statis- 
tics for six business days of a single week 
showed that the receipts of the banks 
amounted to $154,959,685, and that only 
$18,770,708 of this vast sum were actually 
paid im cash. In nineteen small country 
banks, distributed through sixteen states and 
territories, the receipts for the six days of 
the same week were $2,102,488, while of 
this amount the sum of only $599,328 was 
received in cash, the remainder being in 
various forms of credit. 

These are practical illustrations of the 

extent to which business exchanges, though 
computed in money, are, nevertheless, car- 
ried on without its direct use, through a 
system of debit and credit by bank agency. 
The bank-check and the bill of exchange 
take the place of money and do its work 
on avast scale. When this machinery isin 
working order and the law of confidence 
prevails generally among the people, the 
substitutes for money that spring out of the 
bank system are the chief instruments of 
exchange, especially in all large transac- 
tions. Theamount of money actually used 
and passed from one hand to another bears 
but a small proportion to the amount of 
exchanges. In the city, where the Clearing 
House operates. as the great ‘‘ labor-saving 
machinery of finance,” this amount is much 
less than in the country. 
It is to be borne in mind, however, that 
money, though not directly used in all busi- 
ness transactions, is, nevertheless, the 
standard by which these exchanges are 
computed. It represents them through its 
substitutes. They derive their character 
from what they represent. A bank-check, 
for exampk, is an order addressed to a 
bank to pay a given quantity of money. 
Hence, the question as to the kind of money 
in use—whether it be good or bad, whether 
it be money having a stable purchasing 
power or be subject to great fluctuations— 
and also the question as to its quantity— 
whether it be deficient or redundant—are of 
vital importance in their relations to the in- 
terests of trade. That in which all trade 
computes values and which in the smaller 
transactions is in constant use wields an 
immense power over society. It is the 
business of government to see to it that 
the money which performs this function is 
of the best kind, Having done this, it may 
then safely leave nearly all other questions 
to be disposed of under the natural laws of 
trade. The meresupply of money is rather 
a question of business than one of law; and 
the same is true of its distribution. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS has been fairly active during 
the past week in all the leading branches, 
while the demand for the principal manu- 
factures has been such that in many de- 
partments goods have been contracted for 
to a large extent in advance of production. 
This i especially true of textiles, metals | 
leather and its products, and the leading 
raw materials. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for. 
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for the past week was as follows: general 
merchandise imports, including dry goeds, 
$6,512,315; produce exports, $7,082,845. 

The total imports since January 1st were 
$202,314,011, against $188,601,515 for the 
corresponding period last year and $221,- 
866,417 in 1877. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary Ist, this year, were $204,341,763, against 
$216,811,605 for the corresponding period 
last year and $170,656,786 in 1877. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISION.— 
SToppaGE IN TRansitv.— The English 
Court of Appeals, in ex parte Roseyear, 
China Clay Co.,40 L. T. Rep. 780, held 
that the delivery of goods by a vendor on 
board a ship chartered by the purchaser is 
only constructive, and not actual delivery 
to the ag ee inasmuch as the contract 
with the master of the ship to carry the 
goods does not make him the agent of the 

urchaser, and so long as the goods remain 
n the hands of the master of the ship as 
carrier the vendor’s right of stoppage in 
transitu continues; that till the goods are 
actually delivered to the purchaser or his 
agent the transitus is not at an end, and 
it makes no difference that the ultimate 
destination has not been communicated by 
the purchaser to the vendor. 

Parties.—INNOCENT MortTGaGEE.—The 
U. 8. Circuit Court, D. Ind., by Gresham, 
J., has decided that, where one of two inno- 
cent parties must suffer, he who placed it 
in the power of a person to do the injury 
must bear the loss. * 

DrED.—ConstRucTION.—The Appellate 
Court of Illinois, Fourth District, by Baker, 
P. J., has decided that a deed in the statu- 
tory form, conveying land at the death of the 
grantor, is good in law, and takes effect 
upon the happening of the ey 
named; that, in construing a deed * 
ble of a double meaning, that construction 
will be adopted which is most adverse to 
the interest of the grantor. 

ParTNERSHIP.—An action was brought 
upon a note for $4,000 made by the firm of 
C. F. Parker & Co., payable to their own 
order and indorsed by them, also indorsed 
by Alex. Law, and beneath his indorsement 
by the name of “‘ John Savery’s Sons” (de- 
fendant’s firm), which note had been dis- 
counted by the plantiff. The main point at 
the trial was that the defendants failed to 
show that the bank had notice of these facts 
at the time it discounted the note. . Held 
that, if the president of the bank dealt with 
Law as an individual, the bank could not 
recover; but if he dealt with him as a part- 
ner and as an agent of defendant’s firm, the 

bank was entitled to recover.—St. Nicholas 
Bank vs. Savery et. al., Sup. Ct. N. Y. 

PARTNERSHIP Funps,— When 5 is 
purchased with partnership funds it inures 
to the benefit of the partnership. Each 
partner is a principal and also is agent for 
every other member of the firm, and a pur- 
chase made by one partner with the funds 
of another partner inures to the benefit of 
such partner, and cannot be applied by the 
agent to his own use or personal profit.— 
Catron vs. Shepard, Sup. Ct. Nebraska. 

THE MONEY MARKET has been active 
all through the week, and rates for call 
loans on stock collateral have ranged from 
5 to 7 per cent., with exceptions up to 1-32 
per day besides legal interest. Business on 
Government bonds was transacted at 4 to 6 
per cent., the market closing on Saturday 
comparatively easy at 6 per cent. Prime 
mercantile paper was active. We quote 
first-class endorsed notes of short date at 4 
to 5 per cent. ; four months at 44 to 54; and 
good single names, four to six months, at 5 
to 6 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET. — Consols were 
firm and higher, closing at 97 15-16. United 
States bonds were active and American rail- 
way securities firm. 

EXCHANGE. — Foreign was dull and 
closed at 4.814 for 60 days and 4.84 for de- 
mand bills. New York exchange was quoted 
on Saturday at the places named as follows: 
Savannah, buying }, selling ~; Charleston, 
easy, 3-16 selling, } prem. buying; New Or- 
leans, commercial 4@3-16 premium, bank ¢ 
premium; St. Louis, 1-10 discount; Chicago, 
quiet and steady, 1-10 discount buying, 1-10 
premium selling; Boston, 85 premium. 

SILVER.—A great number of silver frac- 
tional coins with holes in them are in circu- 
lation, the mutilation having, doubtless, 
been performed for the sake of the trifling 
quantity of silver thereby abstracted. Such 
coins are not redeemed by the Government 
and ought not to be received as money. 

The Treasury authorities have commencea 
paying 10 per cent, of the salaries of Fed- 
eral officers in standard silver dollars. 

The bullion value of the 412}4-grain dollar 
is now at $0.8701. We quote: 





Buying — 
Bar Silver (Cold) ......................... · 1124 
Trade Dollars (eurrenox................. . 90¢ 904 
Halves and Quarters.....................· 0014 «= 90%, 
Dimes and Half DimeS,...,..,erseceseeees 9 90% 
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GOLD.—The specie imports were again 
heavy this week (ending August 22d) and 
foot up $2,285,000. Of this total no less 
than $2,276,600 consists of gold, embracing 
$245,513 United States coin, $924,879 for- 
eign coin, $1,105,874 bars and $397 gold-dust. 
The total importation from January 1st to 
date include $3,946,786 gold and $5,650,190 
silver, as against $4,739,041 gold and $9,- 
831,817 silver during the corresponding 
period last year. 

STOCK MARKET.—Early in the week 
speculation was dull and leading shares 
declined 4 to2 percent. This was followed 
by an advance of } to 8} per cent. and still 
later by a reaction. Toward the close the 
market was irregular and unsettled. Lake 
Shore was noticeably strong, and advanced 
5§ per cent. from the lowest point of the 
week on a large business, Western Union 
was also strong and advanced 24 per cent. 
Erie was conspicuously weak and fell off 
4@5 percent. The Granger shares contin- 
ued unsettled to the close and fluctuated 
within comparatively narrow limits. Inthe 
final dealings the market was steady, 
though speculators generally were mixed in 
regard to the future of the market. 

The following will show the changes in 
prices during the week: 

Open- High- Low- Ctos- 








est. est. ing 
Albany and Tr epee 90 90 90 90 
American Dist. Tel. Co....... 63% 64 63 63 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.. 85% 8646 85% 35 
Burt, Cedar Rapids, and N.. 50% 6035 «(50 54 
Canada Southern...........+ 59 50 584g 58g 
Chicago and Northwestern... 7454 53g 7234 7534 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 9834 9834 963% 9754 
189 18814 13814 
14 117 11364 
84 8 7% 
52 50 50 
9936 OBlg 9814 
93144 87 87 
- - 87 
= — 20 
= — 41 
50 BBG T34 
484 «(47 47% 
* — 61 
104% 108 10314 
47 4645 4616 
“4 43 43 
99 9836 9614 
2736 2736 284 24% 
Erie, pf. 504g 505, 47g 4614 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... 19 20% 18% 19 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 4246 4234 4034 405% 
- 886 39 8834 881g 
oe 6 ST 86 
- BMG ST BIg 
538 56% 68 
85 8876 8314 
824% 83 81 
92 = 9084 
M., K., and Texas.........00- 16 16 1584 
Mil, and St. Paul ............ 65 6614 62% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf.......... O51g 954 94% 
N.Y. Contral.....+00 ceceweeee 118 «110% 117 
N. J. Contral......seeeeeeeeves 5O}G 5234 4054 
N. Y., N. H., and Hartford... 160 160 158 
Metropolitan Elevated...... 11644 116% 115 
N. V. Eleovated..........00..... 124 12414 128 
Manhattan Railway.......... 47% 48 “4 
Ohio and Mlas................· 16 16% 1554 
Ohio and Miss., pf..........+- 47 48 47 
Ontario SUver................ 41 41 41 
Pacific Mall..................· 17 1% 616 
PaNnaMB.........eeeeeveeesecees 153 1608 108 


Pennsylvania Coal........... — - — 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 112 112 119 
Rensselaer and Saratoga..... 100 100 100 





Quickstiver....... 144 14% 144 
Quicksilver, pf. 38 88 88 
Standard Mining...... 27 274g «287 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn, asstd. 28 2736 
8t, Louis, K. C., and N....... 8156 2154 201 


St. Louls, K.C.,and N., pf.. 56% 55% 5414 
8t. Louis and San Fran....... Wg 1836 114 
St. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 16 18% «15% 
St. LouisandS, Fran.,1st pf... 344g 4444 844g 


Sutro Tunnol.................. 4% «4 46 
Wabash........ccccccccceeeres 8734 87% 86% 
Union Pacific........ ........ 7 184 760 
Western Union Telegraph.. 9244 64 9034 
Ind., Cin., & Lat............. 8% 3% 

C., St. P., & Minn.........+-.- 40% 41 8914 
Northern Pacific. .......+++++ 164% 16% 16 
Northern Pacific, pf......... 456 4545 44% 
Caribou Mining..........++++ 6% 60 
Frankfort and Kokomo..... 80 3044 380 80 
Chea, & Onlo................. 7 7 “wm — 


Erie shares will no longer be called at the 
Stock Exchange, but in their place New 
York, Lake Erie, and Western common and 
preferred stocks, The stocks of the reor- 
ganized Company have been placed on the 
regular list. Holders of assented certifi- 
cates of Erie Railway shares will receive 
the same number of shares of the new 
stock—one-half in voting stock and the 
other half in non-voting stock. The pro- 
posed method of issuing non-voting shares 
is to give to each holder of Erie Rail- 
way stock for one-half of his shares a certi- 
ficate of the London trustees stating the 
number of non-voting shares to which he is 
entitled, which certificate is immediately 
exchangeable at the transfer office for such 
shares. The capital stock consists, as here- 


tofore, of $78,000,000 common and $8,596, - 


900 preferred shares, 
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The Burlington and Missouri Railroad in 
Nebraska, as a result of its competition 
with the Union Pacific, has issued a circu- 
lar stating that, until further orders, it will 
take live stock from Kearney Junction to 
Plattsmouth, a distance of 200 miles, for 
nothing. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—A statement 
of the business of all lines of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company east of Pittsburgh 
and Erie for July, 1879, as compared with 
the same month in 1878, shows an increase 
in the gross earnings of $246,173, an in- 
crease in expenses of $297,621, and a de- 
crease in net earnings of $51,448. The 
business for the first seven months of 1879, 
as compared with the corresponding period 
of 1878, shows an increase in gross earnings 
of $1,208,294, an increase in the gross ex- 
penses of $759,985, and an increase in the 
net earnings of $448,309. The business of 
the lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie for 
the same months of 1879 shows a deficiency 
in meeting liabilities of $152,020, being a 
gain over the same period in 1878 of 
$224,085. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active, but 
irregular. The principal business was in 
Erie new second consols, which declined, in 
sympathy with the falling off in these 
securities at London and the decline in the 
shares here. The latest sales were at 72}. 
St. Paul sinking funds sold at 1043@1044; 
Canada Southern firsts guaranteed at 854; 
Lehigh and Wilkesbarre consols assented 
at 794@80; Morris and Essex first consols 
at 993; and Denver and Rio Grande firsts 
at 914. 

STATE BONDS were dull. Louisiana 
consols fluctuated between 87 and 38. 
Georgia 7s, indorsed, sold at 111; Missouri 
6s, 1886, at 104, 1889s or 1890s at 106, 1887s 
at 10414@10314, 1888s at 104, and Hannibal 
and St. Joseph issues at 103; Tennessees 
were lower, 6s old selling at 30} and new 
new series at 2644. 

In view of the recent action of the people 
of Tennessee in rejecting the proposed com- 
promise of the state debt at fifty cents on 
the dollar and four per cent. interest, an 


act which lately passed the New Hampshire 
Legislature pointsout a way in which the 
citizens may be p from the financial 
vagaries of” repudiating states. This act 
provides that citizens having a claim against 
another state may assign it to the state, the 
attorney-general of which is instructed to 
— the same, at the owner’s expense, 

efore the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were weak 
and unsettled until near the close on Satur- 
day, when they became steady at the fol- 
lowing quotations: 


Bia. Asked. 

United States currency sixes. ... 121 to 122 — 
Unitea States — 1880, registered. 1 1 
United States six 8, 1880, coupon,.... 1 10: 
United States sixes, 1881, n. rena 'd.. 104 104 
vanes States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 104 104: 
United States fives, 1881, tered. 102: 102 

nited 8 ves, 1881, coupoa...... 102 103 
United States 1, 1 1 
United States 434s, 1891, coupon....... 05 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 101 101 
United States fours, 1907. coupon...... 1 1014 


The total amount of the ten-dollar re- 
funding certificates issued was $40,012,750, 
of which there has been returned to the 
Tre for conversion into 4-per-cent. 
bonds $35,823,550, leaving less than $5,- 
000,000 now outstanding. 

TREASURY BALAN CES.—The Treus- 
ury now holds $354,451,550 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion for the week, $1,802,700. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $1,268,500. National 
bank circulation outstanding: currenc 
notes, $329,096,304; gold notes, $1,448,840. 

The receipts of national bank- notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared. with 
the corresponding period of last year, are 
as follows: 





New Torx................... 5 $835,000 
Boston........+. i 497,000 
Philadelphia 5 103,000 
Miscellaneous. .......cecese-+ 987,000 843,000 

B $8,421,000 81,275,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
large decrease in loans, deposits, and legal 
tenders, though the result for the week is a 
gain of $1,072,675 in surplus reserve, the 

anks now holding $2,479,225 above legal 


uirements. 
nthe following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 





























LOBDB.......ccerccccecees Des.¢ 0,740,900 

1 =) —— — — —— — — L 3 2, 19s 409 

Total reserve... D Dec. 2,057/500 

Deposits... .... Dec. 12'520,700 

Te ee Mala 

Circulation....,....+++-» 7,500 Inc. - "106,000 

BANK STOCKS were dull. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 

Bia. Bid. Asked. 

* . 29 — |Manuf. & Mer. — 
Am’can Exch.,111 | = 109% 









































Bank's &B.As. — 100 - 
Bute re & Bis too" *— 
Ghase Nat Be, * ie Mercantile. 05 
—— 23* ae 
— —52 om Se 127 
— 5* = 140 Nass ia 85 
Continental... Of 100 foot 
gore Een ees. — 19 Ninth N 82 
— orth Ri — 
Ree Nar 8 108 Fre * 
yee 335 — |Par — 
Gallatin Nat'L = 115 
A — 82 |Phenix. — 
Greenwich... 100 7g (Republic. 5 
Hanover....... 104% — Leather. — 
Imp. & Trad's. 200 - 100 
—— * 125 |State of N. ¥. om 
Manhattan... 136 |U 142 
— 


Orriox oF Fisk & Hatcu, BANKERS AND 

DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 

No. 5 Nassau STREET, 
New York, July 7th, 1879. 

THE sure place for the savings of the people, 
for trust funds, for estates, for all those desir- 
ing perfect security and a certain income is 
in the Bonds of the Government. We buy and 
sell all issues of United States Bonds, includ- 
ing the popular Four-per-Cents. We pay 
especial attention to the refunding of the 
called Five-Twenty and Ten-Forty Bonds. A 
complete assortment of the different denomi- 
nations of the Four-per-Cents, which are issued 
in 50s, 100s, 500s, 1,000s coupon form, aad in 
addition in 5,000, 10,000, 20,000, 50,000 reg- 
istered, constantly on hand for immediate 
delivery. 

We also pay especial attention to purchases 
of all first-class investment bonds and stocks 
on commission at the Stock Exchange. Our 
office is free to all intending investors who may 
desire to consult files of quotations and obtain 
information before making their investments. 


tay” Holders of Five-Twenties, of either 
issue, and of Ten-Fortres, should take notice 
that ALL THEIR BONDS HAVE BEEN CALLED IN 
FOR REDEMPTION, and that they have all ceased 
to draw interest. As they will lose interest on 
their money by holding their called bonds any 
longer, holders will find it to their interest to 
make their exchanges and reinvestments at 


once. 
FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


8 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


inst cash deposited or satisfactory guaran’ 
—— ironies Credits for for Travelers, in min dol. 
tars, r use In a United States and adjacent 
in pounds sterling, for use in any part of 


—— 
——— * Credits may be made to the above 
house direct, through any first-class bank or 

banker in this co 








Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well usta op on theold Banking 


HOW ES s “COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY). 
This house transacts a general — Commission 
business, with very lores’ experience. 


s 
Li EESSSREREE CONS GEIR ATED 
nt pe 2ist, 1 


The Board of betes tara tied ay dec! ade 1- 

dend of $100,000 (one hundred thousand dol! ing 
100) on the. phe 

the net earnings oe 

‘at the office of the com 

August Sots ‘and reopen on the Stk day of ie will lone 
u reo} on oO mber. 

* GEOG LYMAN, Secretary. 


INVESTMENTS 
Paying 9 and 10 per Cent. Interest. 


BONDS, era ovis na} interest, payable at our Office, 

and secured b — — on IMPRO ED FARMS, 
whose value x swore to be at at least three ¢ times the 
amount of the loan. For sale by 


Ceo. Opdyke & Co., 


Bankers, 120 Broadway, New York. 


MOLLER & CO., 


ASSAU 8T., 
OFFER FOR SALE 


NEW YORK CITY 
5 PER CENT: GOLD BONDS, 
Also 6 PER CENT,, COLD BONDS, 
7 PER CENT. BONDS, Due 1890. 


DISTRICT COLUMBIA 
6PER CENT. GQto BONDS, 


and many First-class Investment Securities. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


VERNMENT AGENTS. 
UNITED. STATES BONDS 


pong Bee, pak aie BR EXCHANGED, 


, Bouape, Banks, 
* 7 POTTER, President. 

















tae * as —— 
b — — Hee’ ‘address 
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NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND 
WESTERN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. Yos 
Capital Stock , . $200,000, 
Offers to investors carefully selected 

MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
SCHOOL BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS, 
FARM LOANS. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, 


and other desirable securities, bearing from 6 to 8 
per cent. interest. 
Settlements made for holders of defaulted securities, 
Information in detail furnished upon application. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
GEO. W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 





3 Ato ERA S mek BrSkers, 16 Broad Street, 


k 
adjoining 3 New York 8 —— — ot, and 
carry, — —* York. —— * 
active stocks as pang oe Exchange, ail aa 
ain. First-class stoc i hegotiated at from 1 
to 2% per cent. discount. Explanatory circular and 
stock — mailed free on application. 


OFFICE oum Mountain Gotp Minina ComPayy, 
hom No. A Broap Sr. 
RK, 


HIS OMPAN: Hi ‘irs. DA ¥Y D 
Te! rerngin PANY — sony — of 
Five d ‘ents per Trans- 
fer books mE ye and. Feo) 2 an On the Sach of 
of August. D. CORTRIGHT, Secretary. 


SAND, HAMILTON & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 2 Nassau Strect, N. V. 
P.-O. Box 1888, 


Buy and Sell on Commission all Securities Goolt im on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the Mining Ex- 
qhange. —5 attention given to out-of- A. onder. 








Member of th "U8 8.8 Exchange and N. Y. Min- 
e n 
“ie Ex Exchange, On D EW. DIMOCK,. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
MESTI AND FOREIGN 
GENERAL DOME a 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR ety 
AVATLABLE THROU UG 
Draw Bills on London, 


* INDIANA 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


Safe and Profitable. 
I make personal een of all security offered. 


No charge to the 
“JOS. A. MOORE 
8% East Market Street, Indianapolis, tna. 
New York References: Messrs. Winslow, Lanier & 
Co., and Messrs. M. H. ry & Co. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD DOLLAR 


AND STERLING 30-YEAR BONDS. 
Principal and — in New York 











Annual revenues of the Province are pious 69,500,000, 
about 1,000,000 of woes & isa bran —— — 
annually in cash b 
under the Confederation Ly of 1867. 

a the present 

— ————— 
property of the Province (which inclu the 

cities ontreal and bec) = of its — 


— about 1 "250,000. is RS to be assessed 
necessary for the payment ‘of th ay 
Accumulative sinking fund ry one pee cent. per an- 
num is provided for payment of this loan, 


NEW 4% PER CENT LOAN 
OF THE 


CITY OF PROVIDENCE. 
20-YEAR BONDS. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 
Principal apd Incoroge Payable in Boston, 
FOR SALE BY 


BLAKE BROTHERS €& CoO., 
64 Wall Street, — 28 State Street, 2. 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
CAPITAL...... 1.1111. $82OO0,000. 
Coxporatics has poughe the business 


of the 
ola “ 35 S, MISSOURI, AND CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
AGENCY,” and is fully org 


Sir to Ten Per Cent. Morteages. 


FOR SAFETY AND VD PROFIT THERZ 18 
NOTHING BETTER. 


For Circulars address 


WM. D, SANDERS, Actuary. 
81.0 $1,000 mere ta 


aden 
eek 17 Wall St. &t., N.Y. 




















100 
of 


T. HT & CO., Bankers, 35 Wall &t., 8. ¥ 








Commercial, 


THE RELATION — OF LAW TO MONEY. 


Varret, in his treatise on the “Law of 
Nations,” says: 
‘In the first ages, after the introduction 


of private le exchanged their 
— — 8 and effects for 
those they wanted. Afterward gold and 
silver became the common standard of the 
value of all things; and, to prevent the 
——— from being cheated, the mode was 

roduced of —— pieces of gold and 
silver in the name of the state, with the 
figure of the prince or some other impression, 
as the seal and pledge of their value. This 
institution is of great use and infinite con- 
venience. It is easy to see how much it 
facilitates commerce. Nations or sovereigns 
cannot, therefore, bestow too much attention 
on an affair of such importance. The im- 
pression on coin becoming the seal of its 
standard and weight, a moment’s reflection 
will convince us that the coinage of money 
ought not to be left indiscriminately free to 
every individual; for by that means frauds 
would become too common—the coin would 
soon lose the public confidence, and this 
would destroy a most useful institution. 
Hence, money is coined by the authority 
and in the name of the prince or state who 
are its surety. Since the state is 
surety for the goodness of the money and its 
currency, the public authority alone has 
the right of coining it. Those who counter- 
feit it violate the rights of the sovereign, 
whether they make it of the same standard 
and value or not.” 

We quote this passage as stating in a 
clear and concise manner the true relation 
of law to money. Money is not by any 
means simply the creature of law, in the 
sense that it can make anything money and 
bestow value on anything by the mere force 
ofan enactment. What the law does and 
all that it can do is to act in the character 
ofa surety, supplying a guaranty to the 
people that the money they use is just what 
it purports to be. Gold and silver being by 
the earliest and most universal usage the 
money of the world, the law steps in with 
its authoritative and exclusive power of 
coinage, as the surest and best means of 
certifying to the two facts of purity and 
quantity. The coined silver or gold carries 
upon its face this certificate, and, hence, 
circulates among the people without sub- 
jecting them to the necessity of weighing it 
or testing its purity by acids. This is the 
whole primary function of law in relation 
to money. In respect to this function, it 
assumes the right of a legal monopoly. It 
does not and should not divide the service 
with any other party. It punishes the 
counterfeiter of its own coins, and, when 
enforcing contracts, recognizes only its own 
coins, 

_ The Constitution of the United States 

bestows this functicn upon Congress and 
denies it to the states. There can be no 
doubt that, when the Constitution says that 
Congress “ shall have power to coin money,” 
the reference is to gold and silver as the 
materials to be thus coined into money. 
These were and still are the materials which 
the nations employ for this purpose. The 
universal usage gives a definite meaning to 
the. language. Were Congress, in a fit of 
insanity, to dispense with both of these 
metals, and substitute for them lead or iron, 
it would violate the spirit and intent, if not 
the letter, of the grant. 

The money that comes into existence in 
this way, with the Government certificate 
as to weight and fineness annexed to it, is 
nota debt. It contains no promise to pay 
and rests upon no enactment for its value. 
Nobody guarantees its value and nobody is 
pledged to redeem it. It circulates upon 
the basis of its own value, and, hence, is 
very properly styled a value currency. The 
reason why one coin is of more value than 
another depends, supposing their purity to 
be the same, wholly on the fact that one 
weighs more than the other. The metal 
and purity being the same, the question of 
quantity settles the different values of differ- 
ent coins. 

We see at once that, when law under- 
takes absolutely to create money, and 
especially when it makes that money which 
but for the law would not be money. at all, 
an entirely new set of principles comes into 
operation: All such money has no basis ex- 
cept in law. A statute makes itand a statute 
can unmake it, It involves the two elements 
of money and credit at the same time and 
in the same thing. The credit element is 
made the basis of the money element; and, 








— such money circulates not on ac- 
count of what it is, but on the credit of a 
promise to give something else for it. It 
professes to be redeemable money and is 
subject to all the contingencies and uncer- 
tainties of credit. It is purely law-made 
money, having no foundation in natural 
value and circulating only within the 
limits to which the law extends. 

Credit, as a commercial power, is un- 
questionably a good thing; yet the expe- 
rience of the world proves that it is not 
good enough to be made money in the 
absolute sense. When nations, by the stress 
of circumstances, resort to the process of 
manufacturing credit-money by law, they 
secure present relief at the price of great 
future evils, It is a method of relief justi- 
fied only by the extremest emergency. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue past week has witnessed a slight im- 
provement in the condition of the market, 
though the volume of business was less than 
was generally expected. Manufacturers’ 
agents reported a steady demand for small 
lots of staple goods, and jobbers made some 
large sales, though at the cost of consid- 
erable ‘‘ cutting” in prices. 

Cotton goods were in moderate demand. 
Prices were generally steady, but some con- 
cessions were made in a few outside makes. 
The export demand continues good. The 
shipments for the week included 2,051 
packages from this port, 217 from Boston, 
and 107 packages from other ports; in all 
2,875 packages for the week and 


Since Jan. 1st, 1879, 99,509 p’k’g’s, valued at... .@6,174,589 
Same time in 1878, 84,012 p’k’g’s, valued at... 5,160,751 
Same time in 1877, 77,881 p’k'g’s, valued at, .. 5,170,068 
Same time in 1876, 54,815 p’k’g’s, valued at... 4,249,549 
Same time in 1860, 98,279 p’k’g’s, valued at... 5,600,297 


Brown and bleached shirtings and sheet- 
ings were in fair request. The best cor- 
poration makes are still in light supply and 
agents continue to make large deliveries on 
account of former orders, Outside makes 
have accumulated somewhat and prices of 
this are less firm. 

Cotton flannels were in light demand. 

Cottonades were a trifle more active. 

Drills were quiet. 

Corset jeans were in fair movement. 

Ducks, denims, and tickings were un- 
changed. 

Print-cloths were more active; but man- 
ufacturers were compelled to yield some- 
what in prices to effect sales. We quote 
41-16 c. for 64x64 cloths and 8 9-16 ¢. for 
56x60. 

Prints were in good movement fora few 
of the most popular makes of dark fancies, 
many styles of which are sold to arrive. 
Mediums and light fancies were only taken 
in small lots by the Southern trade. Staples, 
solids, and mournings were in moderate de- 
mand. 

Ginghams were less active in first hands, 
though dress styles were in liberal move- 
ment on former orders, and these continue 
sold ahead and firm. 

Dress Goops.—Staple worsteds were in 
fair request. Cottons were in moderate in- 
quiry for fancy and self-colored fancy 
fabrics, with prices firm and unchanged. 

Hostery AND UNDERWEAR.—There has 
been a good demand for all desirable makes 
of both fancy and white hosiery. Shirts 
and drawers were in active request and 
most popular makes are sold ahead. 

Woolen goods have shown a slight im- 
provement both for values and new busi- 
ness. The season’s production of all the 
best makes is fully contracted for and some 
manufacturers are already beginning to 
turn their attention to light weights. 

Fancy cassimeres were in limited demand 
as regards new business, but there was a 
fair movement in execution of back orders. 

Cheviot suitings were in fair request, 

Worsted coatings were generally quiet. 

Overcoatings continued dull. 

Cloakings ‘were moderately active and at- 
tractive makes of medium-cost goods are 
mostly sold ahead. 

Cloths and doeskins were dull. 

Kentucky jeans were in moderate de- 
mand for small lots of leading makes. 

Satinets were quiet. 

Flannel and blankets were dull, 

Foreign dry goods have shown a contin- 
ued gain and some departments were quite 
active. 


THE LN OSESHD UE’: 





‘The better, grades of black cashmeres are 





Dress goods have moved more freely, 





in good demand. and colors have ruled in 


fair request. Prices are steady and in some 


instances firm, supplies being comparative- 
ly, light. The fancy French styles are 
shown in great variety, and the same may 
be said. of British fabrics, goods of this 
class seeming to show great improvement 
over last year in the matter of taste. 

Silks are yet quiet with importers, with 
the larger action in low and medium grades 
of black and colored dress silks. Fine 
goods are quiet and firm, supplies of all 
being exceptionally small. There has been 
more action in silk velvets, an advance 
having been made in a number of instances. 
Millinery and trimming silks are quiet, 
though some inquiry is shown for fancy 
fabrics and a few staple goods. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $2,122,138, 
showing a decrease of $470,685 as compared 
with last week and $415,316 increase as 
compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $2,013,023, or $100,115 less than 
the imports. 

— — — 


WEEELY DEY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Mowpar ay EvENma, August 25th, 1879, 
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PRINTS. 

Albion ......... .... 64;Manchester .. 7 
American........- -» 7 |Merrimack, ae 
Alien’s fancy.. 63 
—— vovoee iS 
Dunnell’s f r fancy. -eee —|Richmond’s........ 7 
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Department and the attorney-general as to 
the legality of a class of disbursements 
made by certain savings banks in the state 
has had much publicity. We made some 
comments upon it in our issue of Saturday 
last. 


The acting bank superintendent, Mr. 
Lamb, has not called the attention of the 
public one hour too soon to the evils of 
which he complains, and it is encouraging, 
in these days of official corruption and gen- 
eral selfishness, to find at least one govern- 
ment officer who has the courage and up- 
rightness to explain the law so explicitly 
as has been done in this case by the attor- 
ney-general, Mr. Schoonmaker. 

Although the correspondence in question 
relates, in virtue of its origin, more espe- 
cially to the depositors in savings banks, the 
opinion of the attorney-general is equally 
applicable to all other deposits of funds in 
trust, and particularly to life insurance 
trust funds, between which and those of 
savings banks there is very close analogy. 
Indeed, of the two, public feeling ascribes 
to the funds of the life insurance company 
a more sacred character. 

The following is that portion of the attor- 
ney-general’s opinion to which we desire 
especially to direct the attention of our 
readers: © 

“In addition to the compensation of offi- 
cers, clerks, and attorneys, expenditures 
may be lawfully made from the income for 
the incidental and necessary expenses of the 
institution—such as furniture, rents, taxes, 
fuel, light, stationery, watchmen, and what- 
ever may be requisite for the proper man- 
agement of the trust property and its pro- 
tection. Expenditures for those purposes 
fall within the legitimate duties of the trust; 
but neither the deposits nor their income 
can be lawfully used or expended for other 
purposes, They cannot be used ‘to pay 
trustees compensation for services upon 
committees’; nor ‘the chairman of a regu- 
lar standing committee for services as trust- 
ee in acting as such chairman,’ etc. Puy- 
mente from the money of depositors for all 
such purposes are clearly Wlegal, and render 
the trustees who authorize or consent to them 
personally able for the diversion of the funds. 
Ti is undoubtedly the duty of the swperintend- 


ent of the Bank to require the 
restitution of the funds misappropriated or 
unlaufully di by the trustees of a savings 


bank, and, in case of a failure tomake restitu- 
tion, to report the facts to the attorney-general, 
that proceedings may be tnstituted for their 
recovery, according to law. Nor is there an 
doubt that the misuse of the funds, or their 
filegal expenditure — trustees, and a re- 
fusal to make restitution, constitute such 
abuses of trust as furnish ground for the re- 
moval of the culpable trustees, under the 
provisions of chapter 422 of the laws of 
1879 and the Revised Statutes. The stat- 
utes of limitations have no proper — 
tion to cases of trusts; but the liability of 
trustees for illegal appropriation of trust 
funds continues while the trust relation 
exists. If proper proceedings are delayed 
unreasonably after the relation ceases, re- 
covery will be barred by lapse of time.” 


We are not wrong in the statement that 
the law regarding the misuse of trust funds 
deposited in savings banks is equally appli- 
cable to the misuse of trust funds paid into 
life insurance companies. What is illegal 
and improper in the one case is equally so 
in the other; and if in one case the trustees 
can be legally held to account for the mis- 
appropriation specified, they are equally 


liable in the other for similar misappropria- 


tions. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THE REVIVAL OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


From very many sections of the country 
glad tidings are being received of renewed 
activity in the business of life insurance. 
The men in the field are daily becoming 
more encouraged by the favorable responses 
with which their solicitations are met. The 
companies, too, are beginning to feel that 
the unparalleled depression which has pre- 
vailed in the business during the past few 
years is gradually and surely disappearing. 
Despondency has been dispelled and con- 
fidence and good cheer have been again en- 
throned to preside over the destinies of life 
insurance. 

With the return of bright prospects a 
more liberal policy toward the insured is 
expected from the companies. It is ex- 
pected that the conditions of policies will 
be'simplified and liberalized. A provision 
in policies such as that introduced so far 
back as 1864 by the Manhattan Life, and 
recently adopted by the Equitable Life, and 
which renders policies incontestable after 
the lapse of a certain period from the date 
of their issue, is very generally demanded. 
The question of surrender values calls for 
speedy and final solution. With regard to 
the equitable disposition of this question 
the opinion is almost unanimously enter- 
tained that the proper thing to do is to issue 
paid-up insurance for such an amount as 
the accrued value of the original policy will 
purchase at the date of the surrender there- 
of. Other liberal and equitable concessions 
may be made to policyholders without 
counteracting those conservative practices 
which are essential to the safe and success- 
ful prosecution of the business. 

Now that business generally has assumed 
its wonted activity, it ought to be much 
easier than heretofore to convince men of 
the advantages derivable from life insurance. 
During the period of financial and commer- 
cial depression, from which the country has 
but recently emerged, the bitter lessons 
which so many of our people were forced to 
learn conveyed more forcibly than language 
can express the meaning and mission of life 
insurance. To the bankrupt banker or 
ruined merchant or insolvent trader, whose 
life was insured, there was nothing left be- 
hind by the whirlwind of misfortune but 
his policy of insurance. This, and this 
only, remained to assure him that, if death 
should unexpectedly end his trouble here 
below, the wants of his family would be 
supplied. Our business men learned during 





this trying period that there is nothing 
more uncertain than lasting success in: 
business pursuits, They learned also that, 
because of this uncertainty of attaining a 
certain and lasting measure of success, 
whereby absolute provision can be made 
for those whom they hold most dear, life 
insurance is a most essential requirement. 
Many sermons on Mfe insurance can be 
preached from texts feund in the past few 
years’ experience of almost every business 
man. This is the time to preach these ser- 
mons and it is the time to profit by them.— 
Chronicle. 





An American technical paper calls atten- 
tion tothe remarkable oversight of insur- 
ance companies, who carefully sound a 
man's lungs and inquire as to employ- 
ment, and in a number of other ways en- 
deavor to learn everything that can affect 
the probable length of his life, but yet leave 
entirely out of consideration the house in 
which he lives and the shop or office in 


which he works. Whether an insurer is 


domiciled in a good, healthy home or in 
some trumpery structure, planted on ‘‘ mud 
soil” and characterized by all the worst 
faults of the modern jerry-builder's “villa,” 
ought, if the teachings of our sanitary au- 
thorities is worth anything, to be a matter 
of serious importance; and equally import- 
ant in the case of many people is the sani- 
tary condition of the places in which they 
work. A person whose house is well built, 
well ventilated, and well drained, health- 
ily situated, and —— managed as re- 
gards matters ecting health, should 
surely be a “better life” than another 
whose home presents the reverse of all 
these conditions; and if there happens to be 
a similar difference in the shop or office, 
the effect on health and longevity might 
very reasonably be taken into account in 
estimating premiums. Of course, a person 
who may be living at one time in a very 
unhealthy house or working in a close and 
pestilential office may at another be very 
satisfactorily circumstanced in these re- 
spects, and it may be said that to take cog- 
nizance of such matters would be found im- 
practicable; but, as a simple fact, such 
changes aré not more frequent and are 
probably quite as serious as changes in 
matters involving fire risks. In the latter 
case danger is continually fluctuating. A 
gas-jet is placed here, a steam engine is set 
up there, a stove is set going in another 
place, and wherever any change is made 
at all likely to affect the risk run by the 
company they stipulate that they shall be 
informed of it, and where they think fit 
they make an inspection, and perhaps re- 
vise the premium paid. Whether it would 
be worth while to adopt any such inspec- 
tion in sanitary matters is for the compa- 
nies to determine. In the interests of pub- 
lic sanitary education, it is very much to be 
desired that they should find it to their in- 
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terest to do so. It would have a 

to bring home in a very practical manner 
the: force of hygienic truth, which it is 
extremely difficult to impart to many minds, 


even of persons not altogether to be classed 
as the uneducated. The subject, perhaps, 
has hardly received the attention its im- 
portance deserves.—London Globe, 


INSURANCE. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879 (par values)....... $83.470,782 28 














Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 81,118,857 68 
Surplus, including dividends of 1970..... §9,867,494 66 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 
values)..... 95,087,161 18 
DImEcTORS. 


Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 

Amazi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 

F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright 
sen 





Lewis C. Grover, President. 
B,C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice-President, 
E. A. Strong, Secretary, B. J. Miller, Actuary, 
H. N, Congar, Adjuster. F. H. Teese, Counsel. 


The largest amount of Life Insurance af 
the emallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western “Union Building, 
New York, 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, President 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 

YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 
simple, safe, and tnexpetive’ ihe groseecion of ite 
insurance is furnished for the whole o: or as lo’ 
as ne , at actual curren —X 

accumulations in the hands of the com: are 





Large 
thus rendered wu and the Ider ne 
has at risk more (Stent cule ef cas Year's in. 


urance, 

In the dangers and defects of the old system 
offered iy — lan as simple, fair, “aioe 
contract of fire Ins Dinan > wobedaxs 


I GOOD AGENTS WANTED. ÆM 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 








further as the policies grow older. 


— — 


0 AGENTS. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the V. S. is beginning 
to pay dividends on its Tontine policies. The results attained are 
so remarkable that this kind of insurance promises to attract more 
attention than ever, and grow, in : popularity. Holders of policies 
that have been running for only seven or eight years are beginning 
to receive annual dividends of from 75 per cent. to 85 per cennt. o 


the annual premium, and these dividends are likely to increase still 


With such results on policies 


242 SROASE F3R8 


1232020 


Mr. Lamb, in his letter to the attorney- 
ral, gives some specimens of the illegal | 
wee of trust funds of which he compline, |OL Short Tontine terms, much better results are to be looked for 


They are bad enough, in all conscience; ‘ P 3 

but provoke a smile at their triviality when | With those of longer terms. Simultaneously with these settlements, 
compared, in amount at least, with the ; 

sums paid for similar purposes by life in- 
surance companies.— Zhe Daily Indicator. 





the Equitable is making arrangements in many parts of the country 
Auman G. Fow er, for many years 


—— Woes far to — to offer contracts to superior agents. It would be ‘well for all those 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hart- 


ford, having severed his connection with} Who have skill in effecting insurance to apply at once at the So- 


tion with the Union Mutual Lie Ineweoes ciety’ 
ciety’s Office, No. 120 Broadway, New York. 


Company of Maine, 
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KNICKERBOCKER |" 


CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. | 


FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


Policies Issued on Persons holding Positions 
of Pecuniary Trust and Responsibility. 


—— ——— 


guarantee 











—— f —— ‘premium ent ae, & duties 2S 
0! e oy m: 

formed. Aj cation taus it be made at the office fora 
uotation of the rates in individual cases. M 
and the mode and rate of remuneration form import- 
an ‘or 

f 





t elements f consideration. 
poration far nearl zy erty years In Bley hoes 
wail, we thin k, be o} speckal inte: > em: 
loves anden employer ial on —X 
OFFICE, 187 neoADWAY. N. Y. 
WM. M. RICHARDS, President. 


LYMAN W. BRIGGS, Vice-President. 
JOHN M. CRANE, Secretary. 


—R 





—— T. HOPE, 
—— 
wee iow. 


H. A. HURLBURT, 
J. D. MAIRS, 


RM AN COMBES, 
i Gat ‘AN COMBES, 


Ga — 


wit . BAGH ARDS. 
Established A D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
4 HAS PAID 


$8,400,000 oPiTis; 
$4, 900, 000 Requrn, Pre pth Lg to 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 uUssithues 


by New York Standard ef Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Presipenr. 





Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Vice-President. Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
JL AALS BALSEY, H. B. STOKES, 
Assist’t Seo's. 








UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
or —A——— “ot t — 84 BAO. 


t AR Porn of Li ont Damen Pts Best 


~ JAMES BUELL, President, 
©. P. FRALEION, Seoretory. 
H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


Assets over $4,300,000. 
Surplus nearly $1,000,000. 


PROVIDENT LINS AND PROS" Gu 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 8d MONTH, 224, 1865. 


Persons 8x3 ing' are invited to write 
for the office, 
Philadelphia. or to —. - 


ARTHUR C. IVES, Ceneral Agent, 
409 Broadway, New York. 


THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office 921 Chestnut Street. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $6,682,504 01. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. © 
on S—— ———— 
re surplus re' mbers every year. 
Policies non- — for thelr value. 
En 
— —— it life rates, 











18265. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ 3900 
Reinsurance and all Lias #990 7 
WEMEEOS. . 5... oc cckcccceccce 785,025 16 
Surplus.............. rer Ore | 670,212 88 88° 
: _ 914,855, 855,238 04 Sg 


sri eos af 


STRPHENS, Vice-President. ‘2 








@. Onowsss, 8 or 1, THOMPSON, Ase't Seo, 
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ATLANTIC | 


MUTUAL” INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Your, January 99d, 1870 
The Trustees, in ly to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the Statement of ite 


practi pre ag 1878, 


‘No Policies have been issued ‘upon Life 
nor wu Fire disconnected 

with Marine Hisks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1878, to 31st December, 1878........... 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the same period — $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $850,960 58 

Company has the following Assets, 


ic cekihiieadainaaees 619,084 50 

Premium by and Bills Receivable... 1,520,259 7. 
ape rpeccoccepeccceye cocecesece "881/210 92 

Total Amount of Assets..... eocceess $13,320,463 1 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profita will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


—_—- 











TRUSTEES. 

CHALE DENNIS EDMUND Wr CORLIES, 
W.H. H. MOORE, ' JOHN EL ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS, LEXANDER V: B 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JA LOW CARL. cS H. MARSHALL, 
DA LANE, LANE 

RDON Ww. bu a? M, T L. TUART 

Ras — —— 

ADOLPH LEMOYNE, ERICH, 





HARLES D, LEV 
JOSIAH 0. LOW Witla B BRYCE, 
Ww. BE. DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
ROYAL PHELPS 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 


Cc. 

JOHN D. HEW: WLETT, 
LLIAM H. WEBB AM DEGROOT 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 


ETER V. KING, ' 
— CobbinaTon, 
URBER, 


W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts tts business under the New 
York Safety Fund Law, 


— 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental { Cor. Court and Montague Streets,. 
Buildings, {and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn, 


— — 
Gross Assets, January, 1879..63,327,.771 74 


Cash Capiltal............cesesseeeees 1,000,000 00 
Not Surplua.......-....0+00 evcccccese 1,038, 4:23 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 

WR yp cciciccccecdvcentecsccdesces 1,060,384 21 
Reserve, representing other claims 

and undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


niteda States Bonds at market value..$1,064,260 00 
Hate an —y Bonds and Stocks.......... og 940,074 


Demand) tai pails Hs — ——— —*2 wena’ 160; 703 re 
Real’ Estate, worth * 
mtg ice builded Kew ton, “OO 


—— due—unpaid’ and in ‘course of wen se 
¶¶ro⸗ ez 142,084 54 
i 35,809 62 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 

CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B, C. POP RSEED, faapetary, 4, D. 


A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 





ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 


$379,602.61. 
JAS. 8, PA 

48,5 PARSOUR 
A. 8. W: 

vie INCHESTER, 
R EB —— 


LAS CAISSE 


* FIRE — nite. 


OUIS DE CO! q., of Rham & — 
HAS, COUD! tau, of Coudert Bi 









NEW YORK LIF 


| CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879......... 
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Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 ani 348 BROADWAY. 





JANUARY ist, 18709. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred......... o cecccececes $0,121,856 O04 

Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878......4...... 896,289 26—§5,725 566 78 

Interest received and accrued..........+..+08 e+ eccsees 2,264,560 48 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878........ coccceee 315,895 35—$1,948,665 13—$7,674,281 91 


$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 

tions to saamo.............. ee cccccccccee docccccccccccctcces 673,051 74 
Life annuities and selneurenees.. cccccccccccccecccce dedcocecece e+ 281,005 20 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies...........+. 2,288,674 25 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. ,. 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 


Reduction of values on United States and other stocks............ ° 88,635 00 
Profit and 1088 acceount........................ ...... ...... ee 8,568 08 — $5,913,679 59 
$36,213,457 61 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $15,448,105 34)...... de edeacudeleducdduntsccavaceaceeces 14,791,267 72 
Wee Gok cekdcccscicccect Rh hie.) eee eS 4,582,270 42 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral aocurity) ................p. . 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,225,000)........ — — 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to January Ist, 1879........ ehskeaenvdsgideciancds4ee 879,839 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of tranamission and col- 
lection ag reserve on these policies, —2 ; included 
in Habilities).........++ evccccccvccccccocecs saddecnnhseeedcanee 146,834 75 
Agents’ balances...........+.+5 bai ob nebdhdecdvedadectioss civecce 88,086 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January ist, Ws aceciscdéoaesen 806,225 93 — $36,213,457 61 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Inswrance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over COSt.........-sseseeesees ° 623,837 62 


$36,837,295 23 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January lst, 1879............... $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etC.........ssesecereesereees eeeee 180,998 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpald............ecceesceevererees 19,601 07 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premlum.................... .. 82,369,383 40 
Reserved for contingent Habilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...........+-seeeeeeceseeces 14,987 18— $34,025,858 50 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per ont.................. ...... . .... Perit tere 2,811,436 64 


. $36,837,295 23 
Surplus, Estimated by the Mew York State Standard at 4 1-2 per cent, ovee. $6,500,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421, Amount at risk, 127,748,478, 
Number of policies in foree Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,232,144. 


Death.claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. I from interest, 1875, $1,870,658, Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,490,656. ' 

Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648 In frotn in 
vary 1st, 1877, $2,626,816. 

Death-¢laims paid 1977, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 

Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income ffom interest, 1878, $1,048,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary lst, 1879, $2,811,436. 








it; 1876, $1,006,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per ceat. Jan- 


TRUSTEES. 


A. SORE, 
RRIS FRANKLIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOW. A. WHITTE 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, HB. CLAFLIN, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M. D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, LOOMIS L. WHITE 
J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 


WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY TUCK,M. D,,. - WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRI Ss FRANKLIN, 


FRBOVORE M. Bal M. BANT. 


CHA ——— ches ae ———— 
ae. tig WAL E10 Be BEERS}. 


Vice-President and Actuary, 
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GREAT PREMIUMS TO 





I$ 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, and in this —— has — all 
other similar journals. Ite new Premiums are as follows: 


Woreester’s Unabridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Miustrations, Given Away for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3.00 EACH-—$9.00. 


Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 
Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 
A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 


One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an o/d or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance, 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

**WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITY, «nd is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Surener, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 

The following extracts froma very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 


REV. JOSEPE COO 








we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters. 


East Saveus, Mass., August 16th, 1879. 
The “‘ Worcester’s Unabridged” is received 
in good condition. J ‘ends, in looking it over, 
say: “How canthey uv it?” I reply: “ That 
they do it here is the proof. The how you must 
eek them,.’”’ My only regret fe that I did not 
eomply with your conditions and secure the 
prize years before. 
FALES NEWHALL. 
LITTLETON, Mass., Auguat.20th, 1879. 
The Worcester’s Dictionary duly received 
by me is entirely satisfactory. Accept our 
sincere thanks for the very valuable volume. 
8. HARTWELL. 





Granvd Rapips, Mion., August 6th, 1879. 
Worcester’s Dictionary received in good con- 
dition, aud 1 am well pleased with the invest- 

ment. JAMES F. GROVE. 


Roounester, N. Y., August 1ith, 1879, 
, The Worcester’s Dictionary came to hand 
safely, with which I am well pleased. 
F. H. COWMAN, 
ALBION, Ia., August 6th, 1879, 
The Dictionary came all right last evening. 
We are much pleased with it. It fully meets 
our expectations, M. J. HUSSEY. 


MIDDLETOWN, Conn,, August 19th, 1879. 
The Dictionary received thie morning, per- 
fectly satisfactory. 
STEPHEN C. SOUTHMAYD. 


Kutztown, Pa., August 18th, 1879. 
The Worcester Dictionary has been received 
from J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Atma, Wis., August 7th, 1879. 
Dictionary received and in excellent condt- 
tion. MK is really a magnificent present. With 
Webster’s and Worcester’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionaries and Johnson’s Cyclopedias, I think? 
have a very good reference library. 
Many thanks for your splendid gift. 
J. N. YULE. 


New Brianron, Penn., July 25th, 1879. 
Received the Dictionary a few days since. 
Am very much pleased with. it. 
J. 8. HOERGER. 


Tanor, [., July 17th, 1879, 
Dictionary received all right. Very, very 
much pleased with it. WM. W. FOOTE. 


CampriA STATION, PENN., August 7th, 1879. 
The Dictionary was received promptly and 
is entirely satisfactory, 
Maus. A. O. BEITLER, 


WAVERLY, Mass., July 26th, 1879. 
Worcester’s Dictionary has been received, 
Please accept my grateful thanks. 
8. A. MORSE. 


NortTHampton, Mass., August 18th, 1879. 
The Dictionary received all right. 
N. SEARS, 


CLEVELAND, O., August 18th, 1879, 
Dictionary received in good order. 
8. WILLIAMSON, 


Marte Raprps, Mroun., Aug. Ist, 1879, 
Dictionary received in good order. 
JAMES A. FORMAN. 


Onromnati, O., Aug. 2nd, 1879. 





JAMES F. WAGENHORST. 


The Dictionary received, 
DANIEL Dz CAMP. 





ENTI 


Rev. Josrrn Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘‘ Brotoay,’’ “‘'TRANSCENDENTALISN 


corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are 


ublished in handsom 


volume will be sent, postpaid, te. = subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who remits $8 for a year in ~ 


years, and an ow W. two volumes, pos 
e can furnish * contain 
Cents, or — -five Cents each course, 


J— —— —— 2 
form, 
oon — re 
who remits $8.00 for three years, 





d: or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one 8u 
ing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from Octob 





ey ” 4 and “ ne anbogy, 
ivaice; or any su ae (ack n jo BE iat — — 


ConcorD, Mass., August 12th, 1879. 

I hereby acknowledge the receipt of your 
very valuable premium, the Dictionary, given 
for renewal of subscription for three years for 
your highly esteemed paper, Tun INDSPEND- 
ENT. It was received to-day in excellent order 
and ig entirely satisfactory. 

HENRY F. SMITH. 


Kansas City, MO., July 80th, 1879. 
The Dictionary arrived yesterday from Phil- 
adelphia in perfeet condition. Am _ highly 
pleased with it and consider it the best invest- 
ment I could have made with the money. 
The paper is worth $9.00. Think my book will 
bring you more orders. M. B: NEWKIRK. 
Farrnven, Mass., July 28th, 1879. 
Your generous prémium—viz., Worcester’s 
ade the! Dictionary—wag received in good 
8 P, M., and must express myself as 
more than satisfied with the Dictionary. It is 
truly a splendid present, and for which please 
accept my heertfelt thanks. 
ALEXANDER TRIPP. 
Atsion, Iu., July 28th, 1879. 
The Dictionary was received promptly and 
in good order. R, A. GELGREST. 
GREENSBURG, Pa., July 19th, 1879. 
I received the Dictionary in due*timp, in 
good order. W. H. KLINGENSMITH. 
RockLanD, Dav., July 17th, 1870. 
Received tiie Dictionary in due’ time. 
Thanks for thé same. RB. LEITHEAD. 
Mannsvi1we, N. Y., July 30th, 1879. 
The Dictionary was received all right to-day. 
J. M. THOMPSON. 
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ADELAIDE RETURNS FROM THE 
COUNTRY. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 


My aunt, Mrs. Slade, 
Wrote last summer, and said, 
To my mamma: “ Just lend me my niece Ade- 
laide. 
Let her stay just as long 
As she likes, and grow strong 
In the country. I'll keep her from all sorts of 
wrong. 














“ She shall frolic and play, 
She shall ride on the hay, 
Be happy and merry and jolly all day, 
Drink milk and grow fat, 
Hunt eggs and all that, 
And come back plump and fresh as a granary 
rat,”’ 


Dear little friends, I 
Take my pen up to try 
To tell you my summer’s experience. Why 
I thought 'twould be fun ; 
I don’t know how ’twas done, 
But the moment I got there my troubles begun. 


The first thing was the cow. 
I didn’t see how 
They milked her. I tried, and she made a 
great row ; 
Her feet in the air, 
Her tail everywhere, 
My cousins a-laughing. I don’t think "twas 
fair. 


The pigs were a sight ! 
The lambs were not white, 
As they are in the pictures. 
polite. 
I never intended 
To make them offended ; 
But I tell you ‘twas awful the way one old 
hen did. 


Because, just for fun, 
1 tried to catch one 
Of her chickens. But, bless you! it never was 
done ; 
For she rose and she rose, 
And she opened her nose 
Right at me. ‘Twas frightful, as you may sup- 
pose. ' 


And they all, just for spite, 
Hid their eggs out of sight : 
T never could find them. That surely wa’n’t 
right. 
I have no idee 
What their reason could be 
For being 80 very uncivil to me. 


Some one is mistook; 
For the barnyard don’t look 
A bit as it did in the ‘‘ Second Reading Book,” 
Where dear Mary stands, 
With the dish in her hands, 
And the fowls seem to hear and obey her com- 
mands. 


But I wanted to do 
As dear Mary did; so 
I fed them one morning, or tried to. Oh! oh! 
{had on my red sash, 
And the gobbler went dash ! 
And sent me down into the water-trough, 
splash ! 


I asked Cousin Marie 
How it ever could be 
That the butterflies made such nice butter? 
Dear me! 
She laughed till I thought 
I should die on the spot. 
It is crue] to laugh at mistakes. Is it not? 
There was no babbling brook, 
And no shady nook, 
Full of violets. That’s in the poetry book. 
And the new-mown hay—well, 
I’m sure it don’t smell 
As it does in the bottles. Of course, you won't 
tell. 


There were more just about, 
Such trials, no doubt. 
You can see ’twas sufficient to quite wear me 
out. 
Lam very much grieved, 
For I always believed 
In the country. It’s dreadful to be so de- 
ceived. 


Now I and my dolly, 
Sweet Claribel Molly, 
Are back in dear Boston. I tell you it’s jolly. 
Thé country may smile 
(in the books) all the while ; é 
But we don’t like the country. It isn’t our 
style! ee 
MULWAUKER, Ws, 








The hens wern’t - 


HONOR BRIGHT. 
BY KATE W. HAMILTON, 

Tyo heads in sunbonnets and one in a 
straw hat had been bobbing up and down 
the lane for an hour or moré; heads filled 
with such wonderful ideas and projects 
that those small servants, the hands, found 
some difficulty in executing their orders, 

‘**Pisn’t half so easy doing things your 
self as it would be'to only rub a lamp and 
tell some old genie to do it,” observed Ray, 
with a longing remembrance of ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights” as, panting from his exertions, he 
leaned back against the fence and surveyed 
the structure just completed. 

An empty cart from the barn, a quantity 
of bean-poles from the garden, and a ten- 
antless chicken-coop had, with much toil 
and trouble, been dragged to the end of the 
lane and formed into a particularly insecure 
barricade. When the children first gathered 
these articles they had intended to have a 
circus; but the chief monkey could not 
come, because, as he called to them from a 
neighboring gatepost, he had to take a 
letter to the post-office for hismother. And, 
as the remaining trained animal was his 
dog, whose training consisted in always 
going where his master went, the great ex- 
hibition had to be abandoned. Then, after 
some consultation, it was decided to use the 
cart and poles in building a toll-gate, 

‘‘A toll-gate,” Master Ray learnedly ex- 
plained to the little girls, ‘‘is just a big 
gate that you build across the road, so that 
nobody can get by; and you don’t have 
anything to do but live in a queer, nice 
little house by the road and make folks pay 
you lots of money for letting them go 
through,” 

The prospect of a fortune was inviting; 
but by the time they had erected their gate 
they were too tired to build a house, and, 
with flushed faces and dusty hands, threw 
themselves down upon the green grass to 
rest. It was very pleasant, however, under 
the old trees, with the summer sweetness 
all around them, white clouds floating 
softly in the sky, birds twittering in the 
branches overhead, and the sunshine sift- 
ing down through the leaves upon Louie's 
pink dress and Pansie’s golden hair, 

Presently Aunt Prue appeared in the 
lane—Aunt Prue, who, instead of going out 
at the front gate, as usual, on her home- 
ward way, had, by some chance, chosen 
this course. 

‘And now she'll have to go through our 
gate. Toll! Toll! You must pay toll!” 
shouted the three voices, as she approached. 

A toll-gate is it?” said Aunt Prue, quiz- 
zically viewing the obstruction. ‘* Well, I 
never should have called it that. I don’t 
see how I can pay any toll, either. I have 
no money, for I left my pocketbook at 
home; and I have no nuts or candy, for 
I gave them all to you when [| first came—” 

“A story, then! That willdo. Tellusa 
story,” interposed Panzie, eagerly. 

‘(I’m not sure about that,” said Aunt 
Prue, doubtfully. ‘‘ This- looks to me like 
highway robbery, instead of toll-gate. keep- 
ing. And how can I know that you will 
let me go after you get the story?” 

“Oh! yes, we will,” promised Louie, 

‘‘We will, honor bright,” added Ray, 
carelessly. 

Too carelessly, Aunt Prue thought, per- 
haps; for she put down her basket at once 
and seated herself upon the grassy bank. 

‘Yes, that is what I will tell you about— 
‘Honor bright,’” she said. ‘I don’t know 
how that phrase first came into fashion 
among children. I only know they have 


| used it ever since I was a little girl. I’m 


not quite sure what it was originally—prob- 
ably some sentiment about fulfilling one’s 
pledged word for the sake of keeping their 
honor unstained and bright. But as far 
back as J can remember there’s been only 
those two words left of it, and they mean— 
What do they mean now, Ray?” 

‘Why, that you'll do what you say, cer- 
tain true, and assure as you live,” said Ray, 
emphatically. 

Aunt Prue nodded. 

Bo I thought. That is what it meant to 


this boy of whom I’m going to tell you. 
His name was Billy, a little black-eyed fel- 
low, and he was standing out by the fence 
in front of his home one bright morning in 
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grounds, nor were there even neat pickets; 
but only a fence of rough stakes. And 
you would have thought the clothing of the 
children odd enough—without ruffle, puff, 
or necktie. The boy’s jacket and the little 
girl’s dress were both of coarse homesptn; 
but they matched the house to which they 
belonged—a log-cabin, with heavy plank 
door and high small windows. 

‘“‘All the country about there was new 
then. It was still considered the ‘Far 
West’ and was but thinly settled. But the 
faces of those children were just as bright 
asif they had been dressed like fashion- 
plates; and they saw some merry times in 
that cabin, too, where one end of the long 
room was quite filled by the great fireplace, 
that held such brilliant, bountiful, cheery 
fires in the long winter evenings, lighting 
up even the rough logs into beauty and 
making the place seem so sheltered and 
warm when storms roared and whistled 
without, and occasionally the howling of 
wild animals mingled with that of the 
wind. Such a capital place to roast apples 
and pop corn as that fireplace was! And 
beside it on the wall hung the trusty rifle, 
that supplied many a dainty supper of 
game. 

‘By and by a wagon came down the 
road, and Billy’s eyes sparkled as he saw 
the pails and tubs it contained. He called 
out to the driver: 

‘«* Hello, Silas! where are you going?’ 

Out tothe sugar-bush,’ answered Silas, 
as Billy had expected. 

‘** Let me.go with you?’ asked Billy. 

“«* And me,’ added his little sister, Prue.” 

‘Same name as yours,” commented 
Pansie. 

‘Yes, it was myself,” Aunt Prue ad- 
mitted. 

‘‘Silas turned his brown, good-natured 
face toward us. We knew him well. He 
had occasionally worked for our father, 
and seldom objected to our company on 
any expedition; but now he hesitated a 
moment, 

“«*Well, I don’t know. You see, I'm 
workin’ for Mr. Waldon, an’ I can’t be 
hindered,’ 

‘‘«We won't hinder you a bit,’ urged 
Billy. 

‘** You wouldn’t mean to; but then, if you 
was to get into any trouble, or stray away 
anywheres, so I’d get uneasy and have to be 
huntin’ you up, why ’twould ‘mount to the 
same thing. Besides, I’d meant to take Sam 
Johnson along, tostay by the camp and look 
after the bilin’ an’ such, while I’m making 
the rounds; an’ there ain’t room for so 
many aboard, with all these kettles an’ 
things. Though, to be sure, a little chap 
like you could do that work just as well as 
Sam, if you'd only stick by an’ be stiddy.’ 

“TI will, Silas. I will, honor bright,’ 
declared Billy, positively. 

‘«« Well,’ answered Silas, slowly, ‘guess 
I'll trust you, Jump in.’ 

“ We whicked into the cabin, to ask our 
mother; and were out again in a minute 
and stowed awayin the wagon with Silas. 
The sugar-camp was nearly two miles 
distant, in the edge of a forest, where groups 
of maples were scattered here and there 
among other trees. It belonged to Mr, 
Waldon, who owned more land than any 
one else in that vicinity, and had besides 
the distinction of occupying the only frame 
house for miles around. Sohe was a great 
person in our eyes, and even Silas wore for 
us a reflected glory as he talked of him 
familiarly. 

‘‘We enjoyed the ride, for Silas had a 
fund of stories and liked to talk. And the 
wood looked pleasant that morning, in the 
bright sunshine, though the trees were leaf- 
less. and patches of snow lay here and there 
in the shaded nooks. The ‘camp’ was ina 
small opening. The great kettle sti)l swing- 
ing from poles where it had been used the 
day before, and Silas soon poured into it 
the sap collected from the trees near by 
and built a blazing fire underneath. 

“« ‘Now,’ he said, when it was finely boil- 
ing, ‘I must be off and make the rounds of 
the bush, to bring in the rest of the sap. 
VN take the wagon and these pails. It’ll 
tdke quite a spell; but I'll come back as 
quick asI can. You're to stay here, mind, 
and ’tend to things. You needn’t keep the 
fire quite ao brisk as it is now, but don’t let 
it get low enotigh to stop b’ilin’.’ 





a; 


* Billy promised, apd Silag drove away, 









It seemed a strange, lonely place for two 
children; but we found pleasure in it and 
in what we considered our very responsible 
position, and we made some wonderful 
plans for owning sngar-camips oursélves 
when'we grew up. The fire ‘burned lower 
while we talked, so that it was no longer 
blazing, and Billy had just decided. that it 
was time to gather fresh fuel; when: we 
heard a crackling and trampling of branch- 
es, and there appeared in the opening some- 
thing at which I called out, in delight; 

“**Oh! Billy}, A great brown dog!’ 

‘* But Billy's face grew pale, and he only 
whispered the answer, that made me half 
wild with fright: 

*** Prue, it’s a bear!’ 

‘The creature must have been very hun- 
gry or it would scarcely have been so bold 


| in the broad daylight; but, without appear- 


ing to notice us, it advanced toward a great 
pan of dark sugar that Silas had brought 
with him, announcing his intention of re- 
boiling, to make it clearer. As the bear 
neared the dish Billy seized from the fire a 
stick, charred at one end and glowing coal 
at the other, and flung it with as straight an 
aim ashe could. The bear retired a little, 
growling; and I cried, pleadingly: 

“Ohl don’t, Billy. It’ll make him 
flercer than ever. Don’t!’ 

‘¢* Why, I must,’ said Billy. ‘ Didn't we 
promise to take care of everything? And 
we can’t let him have the sugar.’ 


‘* But the bear did not return to the dish. 
He seemed to conclude that we might suit 
him better for a breakfast, and he came 
slowly toward us. As he approached, Billy 
caught my hand and drew me around to the 
opposite side of the fire. Then a regular 
pursuit began. Our fire, no longer blazing, 
did not terrify the animal, and he persist- 
ently followed us, as we moved around 
from side to side, keeping it always between 
ourselves and him, There was no way of 
escape. We dared not for a minute leave 
the only barrier to hisadvance; and, though 
Billy shouted at the top of his lungs for 
Silas, there came no answer. No one was 
within hearing. 

‘IT do not know how long that dreadful 
march lasted. It seemed an endless time, 
The fire was dying lower, and as its heat 
grew less the bear narrowed his circle and 
quickened his movements. I grew dizay 
and sick with the terror and the constant 
circling around, and at last I cried, despair- 
ingly: 

«Qh! Billy, Ican’t! I shall fall!’ 

‘*He drew.me on, and I heard him say: 
«+ Qh! help me to take care of little Prue 
and keep my promise honor bright.’ 

‘“‘I didn’t: know then that he was pray- 
ing; I didn’t even think what he meant; 
but I’ve thought of it since, and that some 
other people might keep their honor 
brighter if they tried Billy's plan. Once 
more we made our round, and then anew 
thought came to Billy. He suddenly 
stopped, caught up a large dipper and 
plunged it into the kettle, and, asthe bear 
came close to us, he threw the scalding 
liquid full into its face and eyes. 

‘“¢ Burned, blinded, and terrified, the crea- 
ture rolled over upon the ground for an in- 
stant, with a cry of rage and pain; and 
then, getting upon his feet, he started for 
the wood, and we heard his howls growing 
fainter and fainter in the distance. As soon 
as the sound died away, Billy hurriedly 
gathered fresh fuel and replenished the fire, 
for the sake of our own safety, as well as 
for the boiling of the sugar. We saw no 
more of our enemy; but we did not let the 
bright blaze fail again until Silas returned. 
When he heard of our adventure, he did 
not leave us alone again; and, with his 
strong arm and good rifle near, we enjoyed 
the rest of the day and our dinner in the 
wood,even though I found myself starting at 
every rustling sound or breaking of twigs 
or branches. But Billy’s style of fighting 
bears quite captivated Silas. 

“* Astonished that varmint was, Ill 
warrant,’ he laughed. ‘First time he ever 
tended a surprise party, an’ it'll take a par- 
tic’lar invitation to ever get him nigh an- 
other.’ 

“He patted Billy admiringly on the 
shoulder, and even during our homeward 
t ride he indulged in an occasional chuckle, 
and muttered: ‘Plucky, I call that!’ He 





must have told Mr. Waldop about it after 






























































































































“Why? did you get all the sugar you 
wanted?” asked Louie, earnestly. 

** We were sure of that, anyway,” laughed 
Aunt Prue. ‘‘ But that summer, when Mr. 
Waldon made his trip to the town, forty 
miles away, he brought back for Billy « 
book—a real story-book, with pictures in it; 
and if you could know how rare a treasure 
that was in those days you might under 
stand what a source of pleasure it ‘was to 
us in the long evenings afterward.” 

Aunt Prue arose and took up her basket, 
and the children threw down their barri- 
cade of poles; and then, as she passed out, 
they mounted the cart and gave her three 
cheers, by way of thanks and a parting 
salute. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


(Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies,” Tus Inperaxpent, New York.) 





STEP-LADDER, 


1. A musical instrument. e.©. & *@.a 
2. Avoweland consonant. * * 
3. After twilight. ** &# & & 
4. Two consonants. * * 
5. To prohibit. se *# # & 
6. A voweland consonant. * * 
7. An imitator. ee & & & 
8. A consonant and vowel. * * 
9. A Long Island town. ** # # & 
10. A voweland consonant. * * 
11. Turbulent. ** © & # 


The uprights are important factors of a good 

educetion. L. R. 
BURIED CITIES. 

1. Did John C, Fremont really discover the 
Sierra Nevada? 

2. Papa rather favored the idea at first; but 
afterward thought differently. 

8. I will challenge any one of you to either 
run or walk as fast as I can. 

4. The persistent fly meets his fate at last. 

5. Rachel, sealing fruit-cans, was the only 
person I saw in the kitchen. 

6. She is so imprudent that even I censure 
her. 

7. Remember never to have anything to con- 
ceal, and you will never dread anything being 
discovered. 

8. When in America, I rode on horseback all 
over the Western country. 

9, When in a rage, no amount of reasoning 
seems to “ soothe the savage breast.’’ 

10. Not many acknowledge misdemeanors, 
unless they find they can no longer be concealed. 

W. R. HL 
CORKSCREW, 
1, A ruler. ee 
2. To fall slowly. 
8. To see. 
4. Exploit. 
5. The top. 
6. Enchanted. 
7. A bed. 
8 
9. 
10 


. To encounter. 
. Part of the face. 
. Thought. 
11. To cut. 
12. Part of a ship. 
18. A measure. 
14. A silly person. . ery 
15. A preposition. 0) @ le vanky 
Begin at the second letter of the first word; 
cross to the third letter of the second word) 
then to second letter of third word, and:¢o:al- 
ternate, The word forming the corkscrew 
means a mistake. L..R. 


THE BISHOP OF OXFORD'S PUZZLE. 

T have a trunk with two lids, two caps, two 
musical instruments, two established measures, 
and a great number of articles a carpenter can- 
not dispense with. Then I have always'about 
me a couple of good fish and a great number 
of smaller ones, two lofty trees, fine flowers 
and the fruit of an indigenous plant, two play- 
ful animals, and a number of smaller and less 
tame breed ; also fine stag, and a great number 
of whips without handles, some weapons of 
warfare, a number of weathercocks, and the 
steps of a hotel; the House of Commons on 
the eve of a division, two students and a 
number of Spanish grandees to wait on them; 
a wooden box under two fine buildings, the 
product of a camphor and caoutchouc tree and 
two beautiful phenomens, a piece of money, 
an article used by Titian, a kind of boat in 
which balls are held, another article used in 
crossing rivers, a fine pair of blades without 
handles, part of a carpenter’s implement, a 
letter finished off with bows, and secure fas- 
tenings for the whole. 

ENIGMA, 
I am a proverb of nineteen letters. 
My 5, 17, 2, 6, 15, 3 is 9 farmer. 
My 10, 12, 19, 9, 1, 7, 8, 18, 16 is an artisan, 
My 18, 16,15,5ieacolor, $8 §° *” ‘ 
My 11, 12, 4, 14 is « pronoun, Lata, 


* 
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'] @me rox; coosz, awp conn, 

" ‘The jealous husbands having aroused a good 
deal of interest in a mental arithmetic way, we 
give another of the same ‘kind, although less 
dificult. ; 

A man has @ fox, a goose, and some corn. 
Herwishes to cross a river. He has to wade, 
andcan only carry one of the three at a time. 
Now, if he take the fox over first, the goose 
will eat the corn; if he take the corn first, the 
fox will eat the goose. How does he manage? 


RHOMBOIDS, 
1. 

Horizontala: 1. A master; 2, Part of the 
body; 8. Food; 4. A prig. Perpendicular, 
beginning at the left: 1. A consonant; 2. An 
interjection ; 8. A color; 4. A platform; 5. A 
hiding-place; 6. A preposition; 7. A con- 
sonant. 

u 


Horizontals; 1. A collection of houses; 2, 
Tidy; 3. A row; 4. A street. Perpendiculars: 
1. A consonant; 2. A preposition; 3, Moist; 
4. A claw; 5. A beverage; 6. An abbreviation 
in Her Majesty’s service ; 7. A vowel. 

DoLiy, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK, 
CHaraps.—Pinafore. 


Borrep Citres—1. Denver and Rye. 2. Erie 
and Pau. 38. Boston and Newton. 


WORD-SQUARE IN STORY. CORKSOREW. 
OCEAN eGge 
CARGO beAt 
ERMIT tRot 
AGILE fiFe 
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Selections. 
GOOD-NIGHT, GOOD-BYE. 


Sar not good-bye! Dear friend, from thee 
A word too sad that word would be, 
Say not good-bye! Say but good-night, 
And say it with thy tender, light, 
Caressing voice. that links the bliss 
Of yet another day with this. 

Say but good-night ! 





Say not good-bye! Say but go9d-night, 
A word that blesses in its flight, 
In leaving hope of many a kind, 
Sweet day like this we leave behind, 
Say but good-night! Oh! never say 
A word that taketh thee away ! 
Say but good-night ! 
-night ! 
—Dora GREENWELL, in ‘Good Words.” 





RELIGIOUS ENTHUSIASTS AT 
ATLANTA. 


Tue Negroes of Atlanta have been ina 
state of wild religious excitement for the 
past: three weeks, Some of the develop- 
ments of this sacred frenzy have been very 

culiar, and have caused great inconven- 
ence to the white people of the city, as they 
are almost entirely dependent on Negro Ja- 
bor <A religious revival, which began in 
the Wheat-street Methodist Church (colored) 
five weeks ago, culminated about two weeks 
later in a general furor among the Negroes 
of the city, which is now in full blast. At 
this revival there’ were many wonderful 
occurrences, which no description could por- 
tray in all their frenzied energy. As soon 
as the minister would finish his sermon the 
mourners” would be called up, and a 
hundred or more Negroes of all ages and 
all. colors, from black to the whiteness of 
an octoroon, would crowd and press around 
the altar. Some good old brother would 
begin prayer for the ‘‘Holy Spirit.” Ina 
few minutes there would be a permonitory 
shout, and soon the congregation of 500 or 
600 would be in. the wildest excitement. 
Scores of Negroes would leap from the al- 
tar and exclaim that they were converted, 
and would: begin to de pom and yell in a 
manner that indicated the highest passion. 

Many of them were so highly wrought 
that they went into paroxysms, which were 
called blessings; while others sunk into com- 
plete exhaustion, and they were said to be 
in a trance. In this state they lay sometimes 
two or three days without food, and were 
not removed from the church. Some of 
them in their holy glee tore the clothing off 
of them, and could be seen almost as nude 
as. they were on their first appearance in 
this world of sin. Hundreds of servants in 
the city gave up good positions and went 
to the church to enjoy the enthusiastic 
pleasures which abounded there. Services 
were carried on at every hour, day and 
night, for nearly a week, the ministers re- 
lieving each other by turns, while many of 
the most faithful remained at every service 
until they dropped down from sheer exhaus- 
tion, and were taken home or were allowed 
to lie still and enjoy the luxury of a trance. 
White people flocked to see a religious ex- 
citement such as was never seen even in the 
old plantation days; when the Negroes were, 
without exception, religious. The excite- 
ment took in all classes,. Children of five 
were admitted into the church and joined 
the general jubilee, Anold woman of 107 
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years was converted, and in a moment re- 
pane the sins of a century, and the next 
junday was immersed in a boring 
pond, and on her return from her holy 
3 was tenderly received by a gallant son 


and proclaimed the Judgment Day at hand 
and warned all to flee from itsdireful warth. 
Some of them were so intent on the ap- 
proaching destruction of the world that 
they omitted to supply the necessaries of 
life, and several cases of semi-starvation are 
reported. Many of the old men and women 
would claim to be inspired, and tell of vis- 
ions which their eres were opened to see, 
Some of them spoke in language of real 
poetic beauty, and used rare illustrations to 
express their fervid fancies, Some pos 
sessed the power of education and oratory, 
and I have seen cultivated white people sit 
and hear these curious revelations, so touch- 
ingly told that the tears came to eyes which 
—— enjoyed a worldly dryness beneath 
the cold preaching of our fashionable pul- 


pits. 

The incidents of this great revival are too 
many atid too marvelous to relate; but no 
less remarkable are the later developments, 
some of which I have just witnessed. Sun- 
day night at 10 o’clock a Negro woman 
named Elizabeth Giles died in the First 
Ward. Just before she breathed her last 
she cried, ‘‘Glory! de Lord send his ladder 
fur me!” and began to point to a ladder 
from Heaven, which all the Negroes about 
her bed solemnly declared they saw. After 
the woman died, all the Negroes inthe house 
saw angels and chariots right through the 
roof; and also saw angels playing on kettle- 
drums with wonderful ease. The story of 
these great revelations went all overthecity, 
and caused the wildest excitement amon 
the Negroes, who flocked to the house o 
visions, Yesterday morning at one time 
there were at least five hundred Negroes 
around the house, half of them shouting and 
the rest seriously conversing and swap- 
ping ‘‘ experiences.” 

It is almost impossible in that part of the 
city to get a Negro to do anything. A 
merchant asked a drayman to haul a load, 
and T heard him reply: ‘*No, bless de Lord, 
de Kingdom is too nigh. Hallelujah!” And 
away he went to look at the angels, The 
woman was buried yesterday afternoon, but 
the excitement still rages, All last night 
there were crowds of Negroes around the 
house, and all night they kept up a ceaseless 
shouting, amid which they would exclaim: 
‘‘De Lord is come!” ‘Glory, I see his 
chariots!” ‘‘Hallelujah, I looks on de 
Lamb!” 

This morning the news spread over town 
that through a window at the wondrous 
house there to be seen flags in Heaven waved 
by angel hands, and hosts following these 
flaunting banners. Several ignorant white 
families in the neighborhood believe in the 
phenomenon as firmly asthe Negroes and 
make great wonder over it. All earth] 
reason could not convince these detuded 
creatures that what they see is not divine. 
They are ina frenzy of excitement over it, 
and their enthusiasm is almost as pitiable as 
it is ridiculous. I suppose two thousand 
Negroes went to the house to-day, and as 
soon as night comes it will be surrounded 
by hundreds more. I seriously asked one 
old Negro what he supposed the flags meant. 
He replied: ‘‘ Dey is de flags of truce for 
Sister Lizzie’s soul.” This explanation was 
satisfactory, and I left wiser than I had 
come. Thereis no sign of a lull in the ex- 
citement among the Negroes. It increases 
hourly.—Chicago Times. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S TALK TO 
THE SCHOOL-BOYS. 


‘‘QuicKkNEss in learning, readiness and 
accuracy in reproducing what is learnt, in- 
dustry, endurance—these are the qualities, 
mixed in very various proportions, which 
are found in boys who win prizes. Now, 
there is not the smallest doubt that every 
one of these qualities is of great value in 
practical life. Upon whatever career you 
may enter, intellectual quickness, industry, 
and the power of bearing fatigue are three 
great advantages. But I want to impress 
upon you, and through you upon those who 
will direct your future course, the convic- 
tion which I entertain, that, as a general 
rule, the relative importance of these three 
qualifications is not rightly estimated, and 
that there are other qualities, of no less 
value, which are not directly tested by 
school competition. A somewhat varied 
experience of men has led me the longer I 
live to set the less value upon mere clever- 
ness; to attach more and'more importance 
to industry and to physical endurance. 

“Indeed, I am much disposed to think 
that endurance is the most valuable qual- 
ity of all; for industry, as the desire to 
work hard, does not ¢ome to much if a 
feeble frame is unable to respond to the de- 
sire. Everybody who has had to make his 
way in the world must know that, while the 
occasion for intellectual effort of a high 
order is rare, it constantly happens that a 
man’s future turns upon his being able to 
stand a *2 and a heavy yh his 
powers of endurance, To. lawyer, & 
physician, or a merchant ft may be every. 
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t to be able ‘to. work. sixteen hours a 
day for as long as is needful without knock- 
—3 le — ————— patience, ent 

ad goc or W are a e most 
important qualifications for dealing with 
men are incompatible with an irritable 
brain, a weak stomach, or a defective cir 
culation. , 

“Tf any one of you prize-winhers were 
son of mine (as might have been the cise; 
am glad to think, on former occasions), and 
a good fairy were to offer to equip him ac- 
cording to my wishes for the battle of prac- 
tical life, Ishould say: ‘1 do not care to 
trouble you for any more cleverness. Put 
in as much industry as you can, instead. 
And, oh! if you please, a broad, deep chest 
and a anu of whose existence he shall 
never know anything.’ I should be well 
content with the ptosptcts of a fellow 50 
endowed, ‘The other point which I wish to 
impress upon you is, that competitive exam- 
ination, tsefal and excellent as it is for 
some purposes, is only a very partial test 0 
what the winners will be worth in Reacts | 
life. Thete are people who aie heither very 
clever, nor very industrious, nor very 
strong, and who would probably be no- 
where in an examination, and who yet ex- 
ert a great influence, in virtue of what is 
called force of character. They may not 
know much; but they take care that what 
they do know they know well. 

“‘They may not be very quick; but the 
knowledge they acquire sticks. They may 
not even be particularily industrious of ett: 
during; but they are strong of will and firm 
of purpose, undaunted by fear of responst!- 
bility, single-minded, and trustworthy. In 
practical life a man of this sort is worth any 
number of merely clever and learned pev- 
ple. Of course, I do not mean to wyg fot 
a moment that success in examination is in- 
compatible with the possession of characte 
such as I have just defined it; but failure in 
examination is no evidence of the want 0: 
such character. And this leads ie to ad: 
minister, from my point of view, the crumb 


‘of comfort which on these occasions is or- 
‘dinarily offered to those whose names do 


not appear upon the prize-list. 

“Tt is quite true that practical life isa 
kind of long competitive examination, con- 
ducted by that severe pedagogue, Professor 
Circumstance. But my experience leads me 
to conclude that his marks are given much 
more for character than for cleverness, 
Hence, though I have no doubt that those 
boys who have received prizes to-day have 
already given rise to a fair hope that the 
future may see them prominent, perhaps 
brilliantly distin ed members of socie+ 
ty, yet neither do I think it at all unlikely 
that among the undistinguished crowd there 
may lie the making of some simple soldier, 
whose practical sense and indomitable cour- 
age may save an army led by characterlcss 
cleverness to the brink of destruction; or 
some plain man of business, who by dint. of 
sheer honesty and firmness may slowly and 
surely rise to prosperity and honor, when 
his more brilliant compeers, for lack of 
character, have gone down, with all who 
trusted them, to hopeless ruin. Such things 
do happen. 

8 coon, let none of you be discouraged. 
Those who have won prizes have made a 
good beginning; those who have not may 
yet make that good ending which is better 
than a good beginning. No life is wasted 
unless it ends in sloth, dishonesty, or cow- 
ardice. No success is worthy of the name 
unless it is won by honest industry and 
brave breasting of the waves of fortune. 
Unless at the end of life some exhalation of 
the dawn still hangs about the palpable and 
the familiar; unless there is some transfor- 
mation of the real into the best dreams of 
youth, depend upon it, whatever outward 
success may have gath round a man, 
he is but an elaborate and a mischievous 
failure.” 





CORONATION OF AN AFRICAN 
KING 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Stand- 
ard gives the following account of the 
coronation of King Archibong, of Old Cala- 
bar, on the west coast of Africa: 

“Both on the river and in the villages 
there was a great display of bunting, while 
guns were fired almost incessantly. Mr. 
David Hopkins, the English consul, who 
had been at Old Calabar for some little time 
settling disputes between traders and chicfs, 
was selected to proclaim Adam Archibong 
king. On the morning of the 6th ult. 
Consul Hopkins was escorted to Duke 
Town, with the chiefs and people of Hen- 
shaw Town as a guard of honor. The pro- 
cession formed a spectacle of an unusual 
kind. » ‘The men were attired in the gaudiest 
colored priuts it was possible to collect, 
while an umbrella of extraordinary dimen- 
sions and colors was carried above the head 
of the consul. The cavalcade arrived at 
the enclosure adjoining the palace, where a 
throne had been placed on a newly-erected 
platform. The natives were here assembled 
in thousands and were very enthusiastic. 
Shortly afterward the procession of the 
king-elect issued from the palace, a rudely 
constructed building of wood, arfl wended 
its way tothe platform. Like the other 
body, many and various were the colors 
worn by the men. It was headed by & 
band of “‘ musicians,” making a great up- 
roar with toy trumpetsand tom-toms, Many 
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military coats were conspicuous here, as in i 


the consul’s following. In severalinstances 
big Negroes‘ wore very small coats, which, 
not meeting in front, were drawn tightly to 
the figure with string, His Majesty, King 
Archibong, was, scarcely less comically 
dressed. His loins were girt with a satin 
cloth of many colors, while along slieve 
hat covered his head. This hat had evident- 
ly seen much service, being almost shape- 
less with indentations. His feet, like those 
of his attendants, were bare, and there was 
also a huge umbrella held high above his 
head. Archibong, who isa man about 60 
years old, is totally blind and leaned on 
the arm of his son, He ascended to the 
platform amid the enthusiasm of the as- 
sembled crowd, who danced and shouted in 
the most frantic manner; but as soon as 
Consul Hopkins. received the king the 
tumult ceased. The consul read the exist- 
ing treatics between the former kings of 
Oid Calabar and Queen Victoria, which 
were interpreted to the king by Mr. Camp- 
bell, an English missionary on the coast, 
and to which Archibong assented. A new 
treaty was also drawn up, the king agree- 
ing thereto, which makes it compulsory 
upon all his female subjects to wear the 
European sfyle of dress, Treaty matters 
having been arranged, the ceremony of 
coronation was proceeded with.. The 
Queen, with her retinue of female attend- 
ants, arrived and took her place on the 
platform. Her Majesty, a very corpulent 
old lady, was not permitted to take her seat 
by the side of her sable consort. Amid the 
continued silence of the native throng, 
Consul Hopkins threw a scarlet cloak round 
Archibong, put a crown on his head and a 
scepter in his hand, and proclaimed him 
‘King Archibong III of Old Calabar.’ 
Then the shrieks and hurrahs of the assem- 
bled thousands rent the air, the men and 
women dancing and shouting in the wildest 
glee. The crown appeared to be of gold, 
Was very missive, and was studded with 
‘representative’ diamonds. During the 
ceremony the king seemed to be greatly 
agitated, and at one time was scarcely able 
to hold the scepter. Immediately after the 
coronation a salute of 21 guns was fired, and 
the, king and his courtiers adjourned to the 
—* where a banquet in the native 
ashion was prepared. The English resi- 
dents were especially favored by the king, 
and among those present at the dinner were 
Consul Hopkins, the whole of the English 
missionaries of the district, and the captain, 
chief engineer, doctor, and purser of the 
mail steamer ‘Kinsembo.’ The principal 
dish consisted of ‘ palm-oil chop,’ which is 
considered a great luxury by the natives.” 





NO MEDIATOR. 


‘‘A NUMBER of my fellow-countrymen 
have assembled at Thy door, O God, and 
have desired me to speak to Thee on their 
behalf.” They have certain questions to ask 
and certain grievances to represent. Lord, 
what shall I tell them?” 

They need no intercessor, no interpreter. 
Let them come and speak to me direct, I 
will have no mediator. To the humblest 
of my children I shall grant an audience, 
and the poorest sinner is privileged to speak 
to me. . 

“But they dread Thy presence, and 
argue that men cannot see the Invisible God 
nor hear his voice.” 

Let them come in. ; 

“They will not, my God; they prefer 
standing outside the gate of Thy house. 
They tremble as they speak of Thy spotless 
throne and the sanctity of Thy presence. 
If they see Thee, they say, they will be 
burnt up in the fire of Thy holy presence. 
And, as Thou art a Spirit, O God, they deny 
the possibility of their seeing Thee so long 
as they are on earth. They desire to 
transact their business with Heaven through 

roperly-constituted and authorized agents, 

eeping themselves in the shade. have 
been unfortunately asked to lay their peti- 
tions before Thy throne.” 

Who art thou, that they so confidently 
rely upon thee and thy advocacy? Why 
dost thou come as their spokesmar? 

‘‘Lord, [am one of their ministers, ap- 
pointed by them to minister to their spirit- 
ual wants and preach weekly sermons for 
their enlightenment. Therefore, I believe, 
have they deputed me, just as a congrega- 
tion would appoint their minister to pray 
for them.” 

Yes, I would admit thee asa minister, 
but not in any other capacity. As an in- 
tercessor, or pleader, or as a special favor- 
ite of mine, whose voice alone I attend to, 
thou canst find no admittance here. My 
nineteenth-century dispensation dispenses 
with mediatorial redemption. I will have 
none to stand between me and my children. 
What right hast thou to represent thy 
countrymen? What peculiar merit does 
thou possess which the others have not? 
Why should they not come in as freely as 
thou hast done. 

‘Father, I have. no exclusive right, no 
peculiar merit, except this that, though Tam 
a great sinner, a greater sinner than many 
of them, I believe in direct vision and object 
to mediatorship. I have told them repeat- 
edly to €ome to Thee, my Father and their 
Father; but they will not. I. am bold in 
spite of my sins and unworthiness. They 


are humble and unpretending, and, there- 
fore, they dare not come. I cannot bear to 





be cast away from Thy presence. Not to 
see’ Thee is darkness and death to me. 
Therefore, I always try to come to Thee 
direct. And I feel so glad to sit at Thy feet 
and speak to Thee. Oh! it such apleasure, 
Father. If for nothing else, for the sake of 
the joy and happiness of it, I must see Thy 
loving and sweet countenance. Thou hast 
captivated me by the sweets of direct 
vision.” 

So will I captivate all thy countrymen. 
Let them not look upon thee as a mediator, 
but simply asa friend. And when they 
wish to speak, let them come into m 
house. If they wish to speak privately, 
will receive them in my private chamber. 
I wish to see every one of them, and if they 
love me they must come and see me, and 
not simply send me letters and formal 
petitions. 

“Lord, I will give them the glad tid- 
ings.”—KEsHUB CHUNDER SEN, in ‘‘ The 
Indian Mirror.” 





MR. EDISON’S COURTSHIP. 


THERE is a story going the rounds.about 
Edison's courtship and honeymoon which 
is very characteristic of the man. When at 
work on one of his inventions, years ago, 
he took a fancy to a little girl who had 
been —— to help him in the workshop, 
and one day suddenly asked her to be his 
wife. The girl was a little frightened at 
first; but Edison reassured her by * 
her that she might consider it for a wee 
and then give him her answer, uicing, 
Toots-like: ‘It’s of no consequence.” It 
is presumed that the answer was favorable; 
for one night soon after the proposal one 
of Edison’s friends found him in his private 
laboratory, about midnight, puzzling over 
some problem. ‘‘Hello! Tom,” cried the 
visitor, cheerily; ‘‘what are you doing 
here at this hour? Aren’t you fein 
“What time is it?” inquired Edi- 


home?” 

son, sleepily rubbing his eyes. ‘‘ Midnight! 
Come along.” ‘Is that so?” returned Ed- 
ison, in adreamy sort of way. ‘‘ By George! 


IT must go home then. I was married to- 


day!” 





Tux healthy growth of the baby is dependent upon 
ita freedom from the pernicious offects of opium. 
Dr. Bull’s Baby Syrup is the best remedy known for 
the diseases of early childhood. 
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Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horatord 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
'. Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 

Providence, R. I, 

For sale by all Druggists, 








Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 
ORIENTAL CREAM, 


‘or Magical Beautifier, 
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imitating Nature as to d detection and immovable 
by noe with or dkerchief. Price, 60 cts, 
Mme, M. B. T. GOURAUD, 
Sole Proprietor, 
48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


COX & SONS, 10r»0x. 
18 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
CHURCH AND DOMESTIC ART FURNITURE, 

METAL WORK AND STAINED GLASS, 
DECORATIO FOR COURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
List of CATALOGUES on application. 


R. GEISSLER, 35 Bleecker St., New York, 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 








Art Worker in Wood, ble. 
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LAMPS. 


KEROSENE CHANDELIERS and BRACKETS. 














PATENT 
CHURCH LIGHTS A SPECIALTY !! 


IVES’? PATENT LAMP COMPANY, 
105 Chambers St., New York. 


Can be lighted, filled, and trimmed without removing globe, 


shade, or chimney. 





’ 
America Press Co., 
36 Murray St., New York, 
manufacture a large variety 
of hand, —— and ro- 
t presses, ranging in price 
from 75 cents to $150. Seer 
presses taken in exchange, Cir- 
culars free. Specimen & of 
Type, Cuts, &c. 10 cta, Tnstruc- 
tion Book for *** —* 
15 cents. Sam pac 

of plain and — saree, 
10 cents, 
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MANUFACTURER OF 


-Omamental Iron and Zine Work, : 
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(2 Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what class of Goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street, 
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FORKS, SPOONS, ecte., 


Manufactured from Cast Steel, Plated with Nickel and Silver, 


WALLACE BROTHERS, Wallingford, Conn. 
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TueEre is no kind of adornment so attractive 
to the eye as flowers in the windows of our 
houses, particularly during the season wheu 
out-door gardening is out of the question and 
the hoar-frost and snow cover the country with 
their wintry pall. As a matter of expense, 
they are to be had at very low rates, and the 
labor and care of attending upon them is 
always a pleasure, rather than a task, to those 
who truly love them. And who dogs not love 
the bright and beautiful flowers? Every one 
acknowledges their refining influences, and no 
one ean enter a room redolent with their per- 
fume, and where the windows are gatlanded 
with the arabesque leaves of ivies, maurandyas, 
and Cobeus scandens, and where stands of 
flowers fill up every intervening space, without 
exclaiming: “‘ What a perfect bower of beauty 
you have created here !’’ 

Such a bower is within the means of hun. 
dredg and thousands of dwellers in both city 
and country; if they will only purchase a sup- 
ply of plants and commence their gardening 
operations at once. 

If a stand of flowers would intercept the 
light too much, brackets can be fastened se- 
curely to the wall, and they can be so arranged 
as they will hold quite a number of large 
plants; and this will leave the lower-part of the 
windows free from all obstacles. 

In the center of a mullioned window a 
bronze bracket can be fastened to the mold- 
ing which will hold four large pots of flowers, 
and adorn the window with grace and love- 
liness. In the center a large pot, contain- 
ing a Lady Arabella fuchsia, whose pink-and- 
white pearly flowers droop fm large eluaters 
from ite gracefal stems ; while from al) sides of 
the pot hang in thick masses the succulent 
leaves and stems of the tradescantia, that pret- 
tiest of all pretty creepers. These vines will 
entwine about the whole bracket, and fall in 
beautiful confusion, even to the bottom of the 
window. Upon the three other branches of 
the bracket place scarjet and white geraniums, 
in full flower; and an achyranthus, whose rich 
crimson and maroon variegated leaves will add 
coloring and warmth to the whole picture. At 
the sides of the windows you can attach other 
brackets. One holding a large pot of ivy, 
whose flexible tendrils will twine over the 
cornice above the bracketa—as it werg, inejos- 
ing them in # dark, glowing frame-work of 
green, while on the other side place a very 
large scarlet geranium, in full flower. 

Does it strike you as a pretty picture? Tru- 
ly it is, and every one who enters the room 
will exclaim: “ How beautiful." 

The richest of lace draperies, the thickest a 
rarely-wrought brocade or embroidered velvet 
could not give such regal beauty to one’s sur- 
roundings as do these simple flowers, which 
were created by the good God to gladden the 
hearts of all those who acknowledge him, even 
in the tiniest flower that blooms. 





“ My cottage-window, framed with sturdiest vine, 
Whose gladness laughs ip every lusty leaf, 
Where fuchsias hang their bells and pansies shine 
Like violet eyes touched with some childish grief,” 


gives great delight, not only to the inmates of 
the house, but also to every passer-by; and-it 
looks particularly attractive at night, when the 
firelight on the hearth and the lamps upon the 
table illuminate the room and throw the win, 
dow inte brilliant light. Often, in amateur cul- 
tivation of house-plants, the owner attempts 
too much; and, therefore, does not succeed 
with anything. Take care not to crowd too 
many plants into a small space—where half a 
dozen would grow luxuriantly, but a dozen 
would not obtain sufficient light and air. 

A few plants of graceful shape and healthful 
appearance will always give you more pleasure 
than a large quantity of straggling, ill-cared- 
for plants, even if they are of the rarest vari- 
eties. In window-gardening it is also a mis- 
take to attempt.to cultivate plants whose re- 
quirements demand the regular warmth and 
moist air of the greenhouse. More common 
plants are more desirable for this purpose—Chi- 
nese primroses, for instance, which will often 
flower continuously for eight months and are 
always an addition toa window. They can be 
procured with both single and double flowers, 
and their colors range from white, purple, and 
pink to the richest crimsons, The-ddtible 
white and crimson vartettés are particularly 
pretty. Plants of these varieties can be pur 
chased in full bud and flower for a shilling or 
less at any florist’s. Fuehsias grealways love? 
ly and of easy culture, and the winter-flower- 

ing vadieties bloom in great beauty, 
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also flower ti greut perfection for months to- 
Libonia flortouinda te 4 witter-flowetitig plant, 
with pretty foliage, which; added to,its crimson 
and yellow flowers, makes it a decided favorite 
for the plant-stend. Begonias of various 
shades are frequently in flower the whole year 
and will stand a great amount of neglect. A 
White variety (Begonia nitida floribunda) now 
stands on the window-sill by my side, covered 
with its snowy flowers with yellow stamens in 
the center. Bouvardias ‘are highly esteemed 
for window-gardens, and their clusters of tiny 
trumpet-shaped flowers, in pure white, pink, or 
scarlet shades, are very ornamental. 

Carnations, however, are my special pets, 
and the monthly varieties are always bright 
and beautiful, and can be purchased of the 
florist for the low price of from twenty to 
thirty cents each. They flower in the richest 
shades of scarlet, crimson, and pink, while the 
pure white varieties are also in great demand. 
These plants are subject, however, to red 
spiders and aphis, and must be frequently 
showered or plunged into water to keep them 
clean. 

The Cestrum nocturnum or Night-blooming 
Jessamine, is one of the very prettiest plants 
for window-gardening, not on account of the 
beauty of ites flowers or their desirability for 
bouquets; but because of the rare fragrance it 
diffuses in the room after the evening-lamps 
are lighted. I have one now in the fullest 
bloom. During the day its tiny trumpet- 
shaped flowers of yellowish green are hardly 
to be perceived; but at night their delicious 
fragrance is highly appreciated by all. It is 
not too intense, like that of the tuberose that 
sits by its side, and must be removed to the 
hall in the evening; but it comes to your 
senses in odorous breaths, asif beds of mignon- 
ette were close beside your chair. 

Roses must not be forgotten in the list of 
desirable plants, and Tea Roses are always in 
pertéction in the winter. Six varieties, at least, 
are pone too many for a window-garden, and it 
‘is best tosend to some large rose culturist, who 
makes them a specialty, and obtain good small 
for small plants will often bluom most 

. Leave the selection to the florist, 
merely saying you desire free bloomers. To be 
sure, they will demand more attention at your 
bandé than zonale geraniums or begonias; but 
then their buds are a9 much more beautiful 
than those of any other flower. When por- 
chased, pot them in the richest of /black loam, 
or a mixture of two or three-yearé-old manure 
and loam, with full one-third of sharp gravel 
or sand added to it. (Sand is to plant-growth 
what suger is to dainty cookery, and a good 
supply should be always at hand.) Once a 
week take your roses to the bath-tub or kitchen- 
sink, and shower them thoroughly with warm 
water, washing each tiny leaf that could har- 
bor a spider or a green fly; for these are the 
pests that despofl the beauty of the rose-buds. 
Thus treated, their foliage will be always 
glossy and the buds will soon appear, 

But we must not finish this article without a 
mention of the Heliotrope and Mignonette— 
sweetest and most modest of flowers—whose 
presence is ever needful to complete one’s ¢ol- 
lection of house-plants. Several pots of each 
plant can never come amiss; and, if the win- 
dows are sunny and the soil is lightened with 
sand and stimulated once or twice a week 
with some weak fertilizer in solution, they will 
bad and bloom month after month. 
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EDUCATION OF FARMERS. 


Wnuat is the use of elevating the laboring 
classes in our country, including the tillers of 
the sot]? The world has arrived at its present 
status without troubling itself very much con- 
cerning those who underlie its physical prosper 
ity. ‘The thirty thousand (more or less) noble 
Romans who owned the orbis veleribus notis—t)- 2 
world as known to the anciente—has no hesita- 
tion in lashing all the rest of creation beside 
themselves to do their bidding, and compelling 
the finest peasantry inthe world to do their 
plowing, threshing, and all the labors of the 
farm, whilst the lordly masters took their -easé 
in their inns or palaces. If, as D’Ieraeli the 
elder asserts, the Romans were acquainted 
with the secret of movable types, but would 
not let it. be known; for fear of the spread of 
knowledge and the consequent loss of aristo- 
cratic monopoly of enlightened thought, they 
were but obeying the instincts of their class; 
and the present is but a plagiarism of the past 
when the manufacturers and mercantile classes 
and the professional men combine to stifle the 
ameatit’Of Instruction for the laboring classes in- 
augurated by the General Governmetitand con- 
fided to the fostering care of the respective 
states. The men on horseback who succeeded 
the Romans followed the example of the latter, 





ical trades in the same vicarious manner, 3 
their descendants, the chivalry, “ sans peur & 
sans reproche,” held themselves aloof 
from the, ignoble enowd which by tts 





with pink and crimson fio’ » is one of the 
freest bloomers. , (Q@udtée, and. scarlet,” 
and serratifolia, of two shades of crimson, Will 


labor furnished the sinews of the wars their 





and cultivated the's0il and earriod on mechan- . 


masters were always engaged in, as well as the 
means for their gay apparel and dissipations at 
home. Even in “Merrie England” the 
Saxon churls wére garroted with collars of 
servitude, badges of the base services, consid- 
ered fit only for peasants—such as plowing 
and, manuring the lord’s land; and the rural 
laborers in that favored island are not now in 
the 19th century much above the condition of 
the “pure villeins” of the feudal ages, who 
were compelled to do whatever was commanded 
them by their masters. 

The condition of the Russian serfs until their 
recent manumission, only a few years since, and 
that of our black slavery at the South, whose 
freedom has been coerced by inevitable cireum- 
stances, resembled the pleasant state of vassal- 
age in which the agricultural and mechanical 
population of the world hag existed since its 
known history; and it was not until men of 
gentle birth who sought an asylum from polit- 
ical and religious intelligence in this hemisphere 
had to delve and hew with their own hands 
that labor ceased to be ignoble; and we had 
supposed that it was the aim of our republican 
institutions to exalt the dignity and extend the 
equality of that by which our prosperity has 
been gained 
But the old poison remains in the blood; and 
as early as Franklin’s time he was consulted 
by a committee of manufacturers in Newark, 
New Jersey, whether, on the forthcoming 
occasion of a grand ball, it would not be 
necessary to exclude mechanics, “If you 
carry that exclusion very far,”” said the sage, 
himself a mechanician and the representative 
American of his era, ‘‘ you willhave to ignore 
the Almighty Creator of the world, for he is 
the greatest of all mechanies.”” It is true that 
in all cases where honest labor has been con- 
temptuously assailed destruction has followed 
—the Greeks and Romans, after their despising 
personal labors and devolving it upon slaves, 
going tothe bad; Philip of Spain ruining his 
kingdom by disposeessing his best agriculturists 
of their lands and turning them tnto sheep- 
walks for the noble land-owners. Later still, 
England, despoiling all her middlemen, inde- 
pendent small land-owners, of their farms, is 
now at the mercy of the few aristocrats, who 
own the fee simple of the sofl, and the low-bred 
peasantry, who are in acontinual state of irrita- 
tion at the scanty wages they receive for the 
hard, slaving work they bestow; and, conse- 
quently, she is dependent upon foreign nations 
for bread and meat, which could be’ abundantly 
produced in her own donidin, notably in Ire- 
land, had that rich soil been aught else for 
centuries but the home of the ill-governed, M. 
conditioned peasants, who, between priestcraft 
and kingcraft, have been reduced to starvation 
and forced to emigrate to live, 

Even the English thinkers themselves, who 
contrast the condition of their country in its 
agricultural aspects with those parts of the 
European Continent where scientific farming 
has exerted fte influence, agree that success in 
the latter calling will be tmiposafble in England, 
now that competition is making the adoption 
of scientific methods more general and neces- 
sary, without competent .tnstruction of the 
farming class in the aciences underlying their 
pursuit. Consequently, they established a col- 
lege for the purpose; but, finding thatthe farm- 
laborers and their children have been kept so 
close to the muck-rake that they are incapable 
of attaining the necessary education, the stu- 
dents have to be selected from the class above 
them—the sons of the few farmers who, having 
capital, hire farms of their noble owners, and 
dole out to their laborers ag little pay and com- 
pel as much hard work as possible. Why 
shouldn't our farming and other laboring class- 
es be reduced to the same lowly estate? Why 
should they strive to stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with the princely merchant and lordly man- 
ufacturer? To be sure, they didthat during the 
war, when the country was to be saved and the 
property and wealth of these other classes were 
at stake; but now, in times of peace, why 

houldn"t they in the mudsills of creation, 
for all the rest to walk over, and cease to strive 
for elevation by education ? 

Of course, we have to admit that, as agricul- 
ture must conform its methods to the phenom- 
ena of vegetable and animal life, it follows 
necessarily that the science of these phenomena 
is the rational basis of agriculture and should 
be taught to {ts followers. Physics and chemis- 
try are essential sciences, as well as mathemat- 
ics, toall trades and activities by which men ob- 
tain a living and enrich others. Even the man- 
ufacturer and the merchant are at the mercy 
of the farmer and mechanie, who dig out and 
fabricate the material of their wealth. The 
manufacturer of the present is lurgely depend- 
ent upon the completeness of his machinery, 
which enables him to successfully compete 
with. competitors. The merchant shivers when 
he hears-of bad crops at the fertile West or a 
light yield of cotton or sugar at the South; 

ew) are disposed to grumbleif the home 
er or mechanic is not up to their ideas in 








quality of production of their 
farms and shops. But whatis all this in the 
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balance, when the question is seriously present 
ed to them whether they shal] endorse a course 
of instruction which will develop the industries 
of the country a thousand fold, but at the same 
time put the laborer nearer their own intellect- 
ual and social level? They give with a free 
hand millions of the state’s money to develop 
their own business; but hesitate and refuse to 
give a few hundreds to institutions which the 
General Government and most of the states 
have established as the most economical means 
of incréasing the country’s wealth and intelli- 
gence, preserving its liberties andhigh station 
among the nations of the earth.—R. GoopMAN, 
Esq., in ‘* Massachusetts Plowman.” 





SOILING FARM STOCK. 





Tue practice of raising green fodder of vari- 
ous kinds and feeding it to cattle in their stalls, 
or to tethered stock, is becoming a common 
one in localities where land is high-priced, also 
in dairy farms that depend on prize butter for 
an income, 

The advantages of soiling under most cir- 
cumstances are many. Dairymen very gener- 
ally agree that soil-feeding secures a larger 
quantity of milk with the same amount of food 
than where the animals are driven to and from 
pasture and spend more orless energy in wan- 
dering about as they graze. When the fodder 
ia cut and carried to them, their stomachs are 
soon filled, and they are at liberty to rest in 
the shade as they quietly ruminate. 

Other considerations in favor of soiling cat- 
tle are the saving of land, an insurance of a 
full supply of nutritious food during seasons 
when droughts ruin pastures, and an increase 
of the quantity and. quality of manure, 

The objection most often urged against soil- 
ing is the increased expense incurred in cutting 
and carting the fodder. Thedanger of afford- 
ing too little exercise to the cattle is still an- 
other objection. 

In regard to the crops best calculated for 
soil-feeding there is naturally some diversity of 
opinion. Green rye and oats early in the sea- 
son, followed by orchard grasa and clover, to 
continue the supply until corn is ready, with 
roote of various kinds interspersed, is a popu- 
lar rotation. A. W. Cheever, Sheldonville, Mass., 
who furnished the result of his practical ex- 
perience for the benefit of farmers at large, 
in response to a letter of inquiry from the 
secretary of the Pennsylvania State Board of 
Agriculture, does not suggest providing just 
enough green fodder for one’s etock andno more; 
but advises feeding green or dry material, as is 
most convenient. He feeds in the stable, be- 
cause by so doing he can save fodder and keep 
more stock on a given number of acres. Iu 
fa}l she sows. broad area to winter, rye, and 
begins to use it in the spring, when the heads 
first show themselves, and continues to cut 
and feed green until it becomes too hard, which 
is before the blossoms fall. The balance is 
then all made into hay for winter feeding. 
By the time the rye is too old to cut he has or- 
chard grass to mow and the pasture affords 
some feed. Orchard grass is followed by red 
clover. These two grasses, with Kentucky 
blue grass, fill up the time between the feeding 
of winter rye and the main crop of English 
grasses. Oats are sown as early in the spring 
as the condition of the ground will permit, and 
the crop is ready to cut after the last-named 
grasses. The next crop sown after oats is corn; 
then comés millet. Oats, corn, and millet are 
each sown at intervals of a week or ten days, 
to bring a succession of tender feed through 
the season. 

Winter wheat makes an excellent soiling 
crop, coming in just after winter rye. Corn and 
millet »"e sown to last till early frosts in 
autumn, when their place is taken by barley 
sown in midsummer. Cabbage and turnips are 
used for late feeding by many dairymen; but 
the authority quoted from prefers feeding bar- 
ley to rank-flayored roots. He also feeds freely 
corn-fodder during the late months, by cutting 
it when in bloom and preserving the stalks in 
the open fields,or by standingit up in long, wide 
piles by the side of fences When there ig a 
surplus‘of grasses above the immediate needs 
of the stock, they are cut and made into hay 
for winter fodder. 

Mr. Cheever advises beginners to start ina 
small way, by growing corn-fodder and other 
crops to carry the herd through the dry months, 
always.curing any surplus fodder for winter 
use. When one becomes accustomed to the 
system, and can estimate safely for full sur- 
plies for the whole season, he can divide the 
herd, giving the pasture to young dry stock, 
while milch cows are kept at thé barn, the 
last-named requiring but little exercise while 
in milk. 

In practicing soiling, it is advised to provide 
a liberal amount of dry, early-cut; and well- 
cured fodder for feeding during stormy weath- 
er and for mixing with’ green’food : when the 
condition of the animals:‘seems to require ft. 

The practice of preserving green fodder in 





trenches or silos, for autumn, winter, and spring 
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feeding, which has made rapid strides in 
Paks fs attracting the attention of some of 
— atock rowers, the results of whgse 
ments will be received with interest 
— the country. X. ¥. 4 ‘orld. 
— — 
DRYING F1 FERNS. 

‘Tae dried fronds of ferns ferns are frequently em- 
ployed in forming, screens under blinds, etc. ; 
and, as they are easily obtainable, collections of 
ferns being generally grown, some hints as to 
the’ preservation of them cannot fail to bé ac- 
ceptable... Get any car mien $9, plane two deal 
boards, about hal? an inch thick, a foot wide, 
and a foot anda half long. Between these place 
one or two quires of common blotting-paper. 
Round the boards put two narrow but strong 
leather straps. These must be drawn as tightly 
as possible and will'secure a great amount of 
pressure on the fronds inside; and the whole 
may be strapped on the top of a box in travel- 
ing, so as not to take up muchroom. In gath- 
—* the ferns, cut them as low down in the 

as possible ; and in small specimens get up 

ae réot, if youcan, In putting them to dry in 
the blotting-paper, have respect to the natural 
pete ofthe ferd; and also to the size of the 
en Paper on, which. they-are:to be finally 
aced. en the fronds are long and the 


om ace can pay be tant Bye to rF 


9— ew rome J will retain the 
ily. at first to make the 
—*8* 80 as to alter the form of the 
pleat, if n * bołtore it rey aried 5 

th ——— @ pressure day until the 
spe are ready to —2 ‘Ferns dry 


qui and easily, and may without i 
be kept in drying-paper for some time. whe 
however, they are,removed, for final use, they 
should be secured, if necessary, by little strips 
of gummed paper, which is best —— be- 
forehand by covering a sheet of note-paper 
with a strong solution of gum, which, when 
dry, may be kept for a long time ready for use. 
The thinner the strips are cut the better 
as to hold the parts of the plant in their rent 
position. This plan is in some cases preferable 
to gumming the whole plant or portions of it, 
ae the little strips can at any time be removed 
with a penknife, without injuring the paper or 
book in which they are fixed, should there arise 
saab be to 5 the So specimens. In. drying 
Phe Ney br change the blotting-paper 
Hes si ls —X a week, 80 as to remove any 
dampen d dry the paper in the sun or be- 
fore the fire very often, It.is best to have two 
rets of paper, so that One can be dried while 
the other is in-use, og Age dd fern will be 
fit. to put nto the folio in two or three weeks, 
at most.— Exchange, 


AGRICULTURAL. 


HOMES IN THE WEST 


TO BE HAD OF 
The Union Pacific R.R. €o., 
IN NEBRASKA. 
(3,000 ,000 Acres of the BEST LAND in the 
world for sale at $23 to 810 
per acre,on LONG TIME and at LOW INTERIST. 


IX CUBAP FARE ON ALL LINES. For full infor- 
matiop, nddtess 


LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Com. U. P. R. R. Co, 
2" State where you saw this advertisement. 3 











WROUGHT-IRON 





for Residences, Parks, Court-Houkes, Cemeteries, etc., 
Cresting, Balcony Ratling, Window-Guards, Weather- 
Vanes, Iron Bedsteads, Wire Gotnter Railing, Iron 
and Brass Wire Cloth, Wire Rope, Wire Signs, Wire 
Flower-Pot Stands, Wire Sumnier-Houses, Tron and 
Wire Settees and Chairs. Manufactured at 


E. T. BARNUM’S WIRE ‘WORKS, 


27, 20, and 31 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICH, _ 
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THE CORTLAND WAGON 











received the only Medal for Platform Spring Wagon 
at the Paris Exposition, 1878. Also first premium at 
every State and County Fair at which they were ex- 
hibited. 
together with our fac our — eae on S — our 
es Py Pa 0 we F.-Y A — 
prd en —— —— vo any other of 
Cortland Wagon Manufactur’g €0., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 
ARMERS’ AVORITE LOZ 
———— —— 
‘WINE MILL. 

BUY THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 

It is the Simplest, Neatest,and Best -pullt. It will 
grind faster, work easier, requires less power to run 
it, has loss bolts, and is the least Hable to get out of 
order of any Mill made, 

Higganum Manuf Corporation, 

Sole Manufacturers, 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 
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Albany Agricultural Works, Albany, N.Y. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


New WerkrOaice 159 Front Street. 
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BELLS AND CLOCES. 





MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Feunders, West —— X. V. 
BELLS and 
ACADEMY, yee ORY DELL Ae ete, aa ved 


| chiiths? ACADEMY, FACE Catalogues 
MEDICAL. 








Simply on 
their merits as recommend- 
ed by one patient to another 


Moore’s 
Pilules, 


have become the most 
' popular medicine of the 
day, and are recognized as 
the only Sure Cure for 


chills and all malarial 
diseases. 


Sold by Druggists, 


See pamphlet 


“Dr. 0. C, Moore on Malaria,” 
68 Gertlandt Street, New York. 
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VASELINE. 


ob the “Philadelphia: Exposition 
Lard edal at the Paris Exposition, 


The most valuable family remedy known for the 
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EY “HRM, 


26 and o sizes of all our goods. 
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EYE WATER. 
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FERTILIZERS, 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 
A toy 5 Feeney) 
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STOVE POLISH 


The Hudependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ 83.00 
26 a (6 mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 “ (8mos.), . — 75 
4 - (imonth), “ “ 35 
2 e Qweeks), “ ? 20 
1 Number (1 week), ey * 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, - 3.50 
52 - after 6 months, * 4.00 


A Remittances must be made In Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a REGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration aystem is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested — ooo 

PAPERS are forwarded uatil an. explicit order is 
received by the — —— ‘ee their diascomtinuance 

tual all arrearages is mide, as re- 
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* ———— ‘Ow a & 00., No, 188 Fleet Street 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
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y bon- 


blisher 
F = i moms is made. an and ohlockt he 
— Wet er the paper m the 
imeg ok “3 —*8 
ded that gatusing t take 


it 
ng he ovis and S—— —SúS c — or 
removing and le»? —* —8 7* is prima 
facie evidence of ———— 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
Oni lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the om) 
~ hed —— — Last Paged Business * 


tm — 
umes (one month).. Te. 4 times (one month... .s6c. 
13 (three months)s ie./18 “ (threemonths)ic. 
2% = (six * — “ (six “ ) ie. 
i ie Ive ** 00.152 * (twelve “ = >be. 
= LUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, * 















. 
i *" itwelve — 
LisvEr’s — ONE pottan Pua — 


Rriacnous Nott 


ABRIA > RATHS. not 1 four 
or ‘Seer iar, y-five Cents a — 
—— ater ae wot be made in advance. 


THE SPEAR ENT, 
Pp.-O. Box Slee PCCW ste! | Kerk City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1879, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advan to my their 
subscriptions through this Pe. of the 
following ng Publications will be ae in con- 
nection with Tat IspRPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named i» addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Taz InpDEPsNDENT—yiz., 
$3.00 per annum, 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 











of the respective publishers, without premiums, 

Reg. Price. 
Agriqulturist..,......0+ceeesseees $1 30 $1 50 
Apyetons Journal (Monthly). 270 440 
Atlantic Moninly .. .... . 860 46 
Demorest’s — 250 800 
Frank Leslie’s I! ustrated Weekly. 850 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Book ————— 175 200 
Harper’s A* XXX —RXXX 8 50 4 00 

46) RGr MB Sevevcetvooass 350 400 

“ I ia odka > cenaner pans 3 50 400 
Wine Ded in 05st ctccvicees 1% 200 
— Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... — — 400 

neott’s — ———— X 400 
—X pS a ——— 750 800 
Netional any eee Teacher.,100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St. Nicholas —— 2— «sess D7. - B00 
ribner’s Monthly... . .. 850 400 
rank Leslie’s Sunday Magnzine.. 260 3 00 
Literary World Fortnightly) 

DOGO OWG 68 06 Veco 060d 40%. Sw 1% 200 
The Nursery (new subs).........- 1°30 50 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2 25 2 50 
The Obristian......cccscccccccecs 5 1 00 
Princeton Review. .,.6....-++++++ 1 90 2 00 
SS jew (new subs ). 4 50 5 00 
Turf, Fie! (newsubs,)» 450 5 00 
Forest Fy a amen) 7) 400 
Eclectic AZING:..do.0+0+ ere | ae ee 
Waverley — — 400.. 500 
Whitney’s Mu ee o 110 
“ Wide y Awake,” an lustrated 

Matrazine for Young People. 1 7% — 2 00 
New York Semi- Weekly pom tee 2.60 .800 
ee hag habedee Mas dcdccscbudwed 2% 8 00 

—- * orker.. Mt _, ee é BY -in-4 2 4 
Tipe 4 ott 
Suni ay Afternoon noon (new mb. — .2% ~ 300 
—— 
— —— 220 2 50 
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— Pre sage “No other such 
Por Descriptive Ciroulars and Terms apply to 


fu Henry Bil Publishing Co, Nervi, Coa 
GUNPOWDER. 
ORANGE SPORTING POWDER. 


ORANGE LIGHTNING, 
ORANGE DUCKING, 
ORANGE RIFLE. 


BLASTING POWDER. 


Eloctric Blasting Apparatus, 


Send for Illustrated Pamphiet, showing 
sizes of Grain of Powder, describing Blast- 
ing Apparatus, etc., FREE. 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER 00., 


20 Murray Street, New York. 
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Hg WEIGHT 12 LES,» ere oo ai Hi 


* 


$2. gt Weer scent pone white or pilose 


8°. pleasantly and lays straight oO 
instantly ; — “camp mee — ory Lt ~ * 
gyn yy cooles' 


use.” 8 
—* on — of price, or C. 0.) 
XT with order, 1 wilt prepay ex 
sation on line of 'R. R. eas 
north of M. fanott and Dixon it line. POR 
a gh ae in Minn. Mo., and Iowa. HERMON W. LADD, 


207 Canal &t., New York; 
18 05 North — See Phuadaaphie 


NO MORE PAPER COLLARS!! 
WEAR THE 


“LINENE’ 


PATENT 


REVERSIBLE COLLARS. 





trial convince you they ae Two IN 
ONE oF Alan NISHED, VELYET 
- pee —— zs. Dealers nell 10 (equal 20) 
‘GHRAP ER THAN Carre yes Lt 
FH 5* yt. , by melt. 00 Roverss: le eCollar 
ass. Save your wr! 
and stamp by 7 purely chiang of Ketailors, whet possible. 





Mil Stones and Com Mills, 


cae Dake Burr Mill Stones Porta yfiills, Smut Ma: 
and Gearing. specially ; ra Mil Piaks, Water Whois Pulleys 


J. T. NOYE & SONGS, Buffalo, N.Y. 











Best BABY CARRIAGE made! Greatest 
utility, convenience, comfort, ¢ ice | Safel 72 
—— Write us for I strated Catalogue jogue, 
terms, e ERIE CHAIR CO., Erie, re 


we WASH -TUBS. 








oat itnows seams, always clean and sweet, gh war- 
ated to withstand the roughest domestic 
No house is complete without hem, — to ail 
others. Send for Circular, with Price-list, 


MORAHAN CERAMIC COMPANY, 
31 E, 17th St., Untonw Square, N. ¥. 





THE OPPENHEIM 


DOUBLE BUGGY. 


—— Ay pene Desay into fÇau 
ag OF a 0 half ana — look —— it. Send |* 


justrated Pri ice-List. New Haven, Conn. 


Boren; mget. 
——— 


— and il Show 





— — 


CHURCH AND:PARLOR ORGANS. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


in .the. Cincinnati — ffalo Cathedral (formerly at 


Builders of the Grand 83 

Centennial), mouth Brooklyn, and of — nme, 

‘ Mia  iuvice tee attenti ion te our new styles of Pa 4 tt prices —— 2300 
—— 


Organists, and others are invited Lo ppl Lo ie for al aormation ounce wit 
— — furnished on appliaation. 


THE PARKER 
SHOT GUN. 















PARKER & BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


Show Rooms, 97 Chambe re Street, A. ¥. 


Fowler's Metallic Mattress 


Most Elastic the ‘Chea et, and the 
‘Best inthe World. 
SPRINGS 0 T STEEL. 


F TEMPERED CAS' 

R Last a Lifetime, 

Shipped port of ‘the United States free of 
Pm ad Pu 


ents anted Everywhere. 
* E. P. — 


. 61 Greenpoint Ave. Brooklyn F. D. 
— and 44 East 13th St., N. ¥. * 
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The — le of SMITH & 
os AIMS is ow 


accuracy ; 

ease with which “shay can be loaded 

and the empty shell ejected : 

their Reliability, Safety, 
and ences crt 


32 Calibre. made wit 


nd 
value of which for 
overstated. 


. M. WwW. ROBINSON, 


General Agent, 


ety cannot be 
With Automatic Cartridge Ejector and 
REBOUNDING HAMMER. 


When a Revolver is required, it should be reliable, 





79 Chazabers Street, New York. 





— ne om mst pblesntys Healthful, and Economical. Altogether th 


¢ Desirable Spring in Use. 
$0 #00, | Mannfyetarers, Market Street, Philadelphis. 





CHEVALIER’S 


LIFE: HAIR & 


WARRANTED 
To Restore Crey Hair to its Original Color, 
Stop its Falling Out at once, 
Increase its Growth rapidly, and 
Sold by all Druggists. Remove all Dandru from the Scalp. 
ta" Send for Treatise on the Hair, by Dr. S. A. Chevalier, 


Office, 204 Front Street, New York. 

ie Bin i treme 1 
ao — 356,432 

7 Newing-Machines! 


The combined sales of ALL OTHER Companies 
(about twenty in number) will not equal'these figures 

We submit that nothing but the undoubted superior: 
fty of the Singer Machines OVER ALL OTHERS could 
over have produced such a result. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, , 


Principal Office, 34 Union Square, New York. 
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DEVOR’S: 
Brilliant Oil= 
Chiefs of ——— 
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P AYSOW? Indelible | F 


for marking any ap aera 
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VER te Sold by all druggists and ee: 
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MENDEY BTA mci 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER PLATED. WARE. 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE - PITCHERS, 


1847, ROCERS BROTHERS’ 


Silver-Plated Spoons, Forks, Table 





Cutlery, etc. 


No, 46 EAST 14th STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
FOR CATARRE, SMOKE 








the Head, and Hoarseness. a Public Singers and 


and druggists - 
clergy. United Bates and Canada. Manufactured by 


B. POLLAK, New York City. 
Sample box, by mail, 15 cents. 


CURE BY ABSORPTION! 


“Sananule” 


The Great External Remedy! 
For Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, Sores, Chilblains, 
—— Haag Mere 
— oon con! gous 
SOLD / BY 


50c. and $1 per Bottle. 
SAMUEL GERRY & CO., Prop's, Office, 287 Broadway. 
Lavyn., Manat & Garvinen, Wholesale Agents, N.Y. 


THE 


Hartford Antomatic 


Hight 
Wass 5 ives —— s 


Houses Su plied goer 
w Water oe 
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ing Railroad 








is unequaled at this trying season of the year, Little 
children suffer and often die for want of suitable 
nourishment, It is the best and safest daily food for 
children, and in all cases of Cholera Infantum, Chronic 
Diarrhoea, etc. it will often do more than medicine. 
‘WOOLWICH & CO. on every label. 


Ww. & B. DOUGLAS, 
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BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 
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